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T a luncheon in the late Lord Northcliffe’s house, 

just ten years ago, Mr. W. M. Hughes, then 

Prime Minister of Australia, spoke emphatically 

on the future of industrial England. If I remem- 

ber rightly, he and I were the only two non-millionaires in 

the company. The others were either men of great posses- 

sions or large employers of labor whose businesses, as going 

concerns, were making handsome profits. As head of the 

Australian Labor Party and as a temporary member of the 

British War Cabinet, Mr. Hughes had been visiting munition 

works, Admiralty shipyards, and other enterprises directly 

and indirectly connected with the war, in many parts of 

Great Britain. He summed up his impressions broadly as 
follows: 

“The people of this country are better off than they 
have ever been. For the first time since the industrial system 
was established, tens of thousands of manual workers have 
got their heads above water. They are earning good, steady 
wages, they know what it is to have a roof over their heads 
and not to fear dismissal at the week-end. They can buy all 
the food they want, and have something left over for leisure 
hours. Get it well into your heads that those men, whose 
brothers and sons are being taught what can be done with 
the right end of a rifle, are never going to be submerged again 
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if they can help it. You have called upon them to make an 
effort for the sake of the country and of civilization. The 
class spirit has disappeared in the trenches and is disappear. 
ing in the workshops. If you treat them as brothers now, you 
will not be able to treat them as mere sellers of their labor, 
according to the ‘law of supply and demand,’ when the war 
is over. If you do, they will want to know the reason why; 
and you may get the worst of the argument. You cannot put 
the hands of the clock back; so make up your minds to keep 
them moving forward, as steadily as you like, but moving.” 

This admonition was received without a murmur. Every- 
body felt the force of it. Then, after the war, came the re- 
action. Some said that “‘economic facts” were irresistible, 
that idealism was all very well in war time but that “ business 
principles” must be supreme in time of peace. Others — 
mainly, though not solely, among the workers — thought 
and said that, since prosperity had been accompanied by 
the printing of large amounts of paper money, the one 
thing needful was to go on printing paper money so that 
everybody might have plenty of it. Yet others —a small 
but not an unimportant minority — perceived that the war 
had really changed the dimensions of the industrial and 
economic problem, inasmuch as it had stimulated a social 
consciousness previously dormant. In the war, it was felt, 
the wealth as well as the blood of the community had been 
laid under contribution for national ends. In future, the 
absolutism of wealth would have to be put into constitutional 
harness just as the absolutism of kings had been. Capital 
was in reality held in trust for the community and was not 
solely an individual possession to be used or misused as Its 
owners might wish. In a word, the conclusion was drawn that 
the only way to kill the “class warfare” of Marxian Socialism 
would be to recognize increasingly the inter-dependence of 
classes, to promote a spirit of co-operation, and to teach the 
more fortunate that they were, in truth, stewards of the 
public weal. 
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Before these various ideas could sort themselves out, a 
number of unexpected factors crept in to complicate and 
retard the process of clarification. Of these factors, the chief 
was the advent of Bolshevism in Russia. The first phase of 
the Russian Revolution in March, 1917 — the overthrow of 
Tsarism — had been hailed joyfully everywhere. In England 
the Tsarist system had never been popular, and its pro- 
eressive failure in the war had created a disposition to 
believe that things in Russia and in Europe would never 
go well until the Russian autocracy had been profoundly 
modified. Even the hope of a thorough reorganization of 
Europe after the war was held in check by the feeling that 
the Tsar and his advisers would never assent to the liberation 
of Poland. It was suspected also, not without some reason, 
that German influences were strong in Tsarist Russia; and 
not a few British public men and writers imagined that, 
after the Revolution, the Russian people would prosecute 
the war against Germany more vigorously. 

Then came the Bolshevist phase. With keen psychological 
insight, some Germans understood that the introduction of 
the Leninist spark into the gaseous mixture of Russian 
revolutionary ideas would cause a formidable explosion. 
The experiment of sending Lenin to Russia succeeded almost 
beyond their expectations and, for a time, frightened even 
them. It frightened Western Europe still more, that is to 
say, the possessing classes in Western Europe, though it was 
watched with not a little sympathy by the classes of manual 
workers and by some “‘intellectuals” who thought that a 
radical transformation of the social system in Russia would 
influence the economic life of the world as profoundly as its 
political life had been influenced by the French Revolution 
a century and a quarter before. 

These expectations faded in their turn. The Bolshevist 
Revolution was seen to be an economic failure. But meanwhile 
its effect was to destroy, in part, the spirit of co-operation 
and to dull the new social consciousness that had sprung up 
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in England. Bolshevist propaganda, preaching in all coun. 
tries the Leninist version of Marxism, accelerated the process 
of disintegration; while profiteering in industry and the 
sight of the wealth which the “new rich” flaunted before 
the eyes of the people, caused envy and discontent. Though 
the general level of material well-being had risen, and wages 
had been kept up to a war standard, prices had likewise 
risen; and any suggestion that wages should be reduced was 
resented as a capitalist attack upon wage-earners in general, 
The tide of idealism, which had flowed so strongly during 
the war, ebbed and left uninviting stretches of mud exposed 
to view. 

This relapse was hastened by the disillusionment which 
accompanied and followed the work of the Paris Peace 
Conference. The “slump” in idealism which attended the 
proceedings of that gathering, the accentuation of national 
selfishnesses among the Allies, reacted upon the spirit of the 

eople in Allied countries — a reaction aggravated by the 
after-effects of the shock of war upon the nerves of all 
classes. In England, several large strikes occurred in rapid 
succession —a railway strike in October, 1920, a coal 
strike in the spring and early summer of 1921, and various 
other stoppages. Then, after a fictitious “boom” caused by 
anticipations of a revival in trade, began a period of depres- 
sion, slackness, and unemployment. 

So much has been said and written of unemployment in 
Great Britain and of the “dole” paid from public funds to 
men and women out of work, that it would be superfluous to 
recount in detail the story of this phenomenon. Broadly, it 
was attributable to three main causes: (1) the reversion of 
war industries, which had been largely engaged in execut- 
ing government contracts, to peace industries dependent 
upon the purchasing power of home and foreign markets — 
markets, moreover, sorely deranged by the war; (2) the 
demobilization of millions of men whose places had been 
temporarily filled by women and by other men unfit for 
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military service; (3) the restriction of opportunities for 
emigration to the British Dominions and to the United 
States. These three causes combined to swell the total of 
unemployment in 1924 to 1,700,000. The drain upon the 
Exchequer was serious, but hardly more serious than the 
moral effects of idleness both upon men eager for work yet 
unable to find it and upon “slackers” who preferred to exist 
penuriously upon the dole rather than exert themselves to 
get such work as could be had. The problem was compli- 
cated by the circumstance that, during the war, hundreds 
of thousands of women who had never before had a regular 
occupation, were anxious not to return to idleness or to the 
drudgery of domestic life, but to earn their own livings and 
to enjoy the independence which regular employment gives. 
Nevertheless, the total of unemployed gradually fell until 
it was well below 1,000,000; and even this figure looked more 
formidable than it was in reality, since there had long 
been a floating population of some 500,000 unemployed in 
Great Britain. Moreover, at the end of 1925, the numbers 
of men and women employed in trade and industry were 
actually a million higher than they had been before the 
war; and the conclusion was drawn that the unemployment 
figures really represented the percentage of the population 
which, before the war, would have emigrated, but now 
perforce remained at home. 

In view of this circumstance, several schemes were set 
on foot to promote emigration to the British Dominions. 
But, since the Dominions were reluctant to take untrained 
emigrants and training postulated both time and money, 
it was obvious that relief from this quarter could be only 
gradual. The main hope lay in a revival of trade; yet the 
revival was impeded by the fluctuations in foreign exchanges, 
and the difficulty of competing with countries where cur- 
tency inflation acted as a temporary export premium in 
favor of their own manufactures. Some industries, notably 
coal and iron, profited for a time from the Franco-Belgian 
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occupation of the Ruhr; for, as long as the production of 
German coal and iron was restricted, British trade benefited. 
But this transient advantage ceased with the adoption of 
the Dawes Plan and the end of the Ruhr occupation — fo; 
which, it must in justice be said, the British government had 
worked unremittingly. It believed that no lasting good 
could accrue to British industiy from the crippling of a 
competitor and that sound trade demanded the economic 
prosperity of Europe as a whole. 

Nevertheless, the adoption of the Dawes Plan was bound 
to bring to a head the latent crisis in the British coal indus. 
try. The methods of the majority of coal-owners were out 
of date; and the miners had adopted the so-called “ca’ 
canny” principle, in the belief that the smaller the output 
per individual the greater would be the number of individ. 
uals which the industry would be obliged to employ —a 
fallacy inspired partly by a mistaken sense of loyalty towards 
their own class and partly by a semi-Socialist belief that in 
this way the nationalization of the mines could be brought 
about. It seemed not to occur to them that these tactics 
would inevitably raise the costs of production and make it 
still harder for British industries to face foreign competition, 
or that the consequent loss of British markets abroad would 
inevitably aggravate unemployment at home. On the other 
hand, many British coal-owners and other employers 
became possessed of a notion hardly less fallacious — that, 
in order to reduce costs of production, wages must be 
lowered or longer hours worked for the same wages. The 
advantages of combination and of lessening overhead costs 
by efficient organization and management seemed to escape 
them. 

Things were at this point when the British Treasury and 
the Bank of England resolved, in the interest of sound 
finance, to remove the last vestige of inflation from British 
currency by a return to the gold standard. The partisans of 
the gold standard were aware that their policy might, fora 
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time, hamper industry; but they were convinced that, in a 
few months or years, British credit would be so enhanced by 
it as to cheapen the cost of raw materials, bring down rates 
of interest, and generally set an example which countries 
with depreciated currencies would presently be obliged to 
follow. Then, British trade and industry would profit by 
having a stable currency, based upon unassailable founda- 
tions, while some other countries would be passing through 
crises of deflation which would be the more severe in propor- 
tion to their reluctance to face them. 

On the whole, the partisans of the return to the gold 
standard have been vindicated by the event. The prophecies 
of their detractors have been largely falsified. It is only a 
question of time before France and Italy will be compelled 
to follow the example of Germany and to stabilize their 
currencies on a gold basis. But, meanwhile, some British 
industries have been put to a searching test, the coal in- 
dustry in particular. In its backward and unorganized con- 
dition, it was unable to adjust itself to the stress of the 
situation. It was faced by an apparently insoluble problem — 
how to produce coal at competitive and, at the same time, 
remunerative prices. A stoppage was threatened in July, 
1925. In order to avoid it and to give time for an inquiry into 
the facts, the government granted a public subsidy — 
amounting to £23,000,000 — for a period of nine months. 
But when the Royal Commission of Inquiry had made its 
report, neither the government nor the miners nor the coal- 
owners were prepared wholeheartedly to accept. its recom- 
mendations. Hence the protracted stoppage of this last 
year 

Visitors to England in the spring and summer were struck 
by two paradoxes. When the general strike was proclaimed, 
ostensibly in support of the miners, at the beginning of May, 
the whole country rose against it so swiftly and vigorously 
that it collapsed within ten days. The public would have 
none of it, and the measures taken by the government to 
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meet it were at once efficient and non-provocative. Yet, in 
the dispute between miners and mine-owners out of which 
the general strike had apparently arisen, the bulk of public 
feeling was certainly not on the side of the owners. Had the 
miners been better led, the public would, indeed, have been 
overwhelmingly on their side. The follies of the Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, Mr. A. J. Cook, and the acceptance 
of Bolshevist subsidies from Russia, neutralized these 
sympathies to some extent, while, on the other hand, the 
narrow-mindedness of the mine-owners’ representatives, 
whose only object seemed to be to “down” the miners, 
effectively alienated whatever feeling might otherwise have 
been expressed in the mine-owners’ favor. The explanation 
of the paradox is that the British people are determined not 
to tolerate revolutionary interference with their constitu- 
tional methods of government, but are equally averse from 
any kind of unfairness or oppression in industrial disputes. 
Nothing has been more significant of public feeling since 
May than the progressive decline of the government’s pop- 
ularity. The impression gained ground —not without 
reason — that the Cabinet was, at heart, supporting the 
coal-owners, most of whom are supporters of the Conserva- 
tive party. As a result, the country, which stood by the gov- 
ernment stoutly during the general strike, is now indifferent 
or even hostile to it. Were an alternative ministry available, 
the days of the present Conservative administration might 
soon be numbered. 

The second paradox in the present situation is that, while 
coal has been regarded as the life-blood of British industry, a 
stoppage of five months has had little apparent effect upon 
the ordinary life of the nation. The ultimate financial and the 
indirect industrial effects may be very serious; but the life of 
the people has gone on almost as though there had been no 
coal stoppage at all. Somewhere, somehow, there seems to 
be a resilience in the British character, an elastic power o! 
adaptation to unexpected circumstances, that has surprised 
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even the most experienced observers. Of this paradox no 
full or satisfactory explanation is yet forthcoming. Possibly 
the explanation, when it comes, will be found to be psy- 
chological rather than economic or material; possibly, too, 
the people at large have not yet awakened to the effects of 
the stoppage upon national prosperity. Coal to the value of 
nearly £20,000,000 has already been imported, and there 
has been an equivalent loss in the export trade. Out of the 
147 blast furnaces which were working when the stoppage 
began, all but six were for a time extinguished; and, 
according to the figures of the Iron and Steel Federation, 
there was a falling off of 4,300,000 tons in its output during 
the first four months of the dispute. The total balance of 
trade shows an excess of £274,000,000 of imports over ex- 
ports for the first eight months of the current year —a 
deficit which the “invisible exports” can hardly suffice to 
make good. Naturally, too, the volume of trade has fallen 
off and enterprise has been checked in a hundred ways by the 
uncertainty of the outlook. Yet it would be hard for casual 
observers to detect any difference between the life of the 
people to-day and their life five months ago. What are 
the reasons? 

In many ways, England has changed greatly since the 
war. The standard of life has risen. The people are better 
fed, better clothed, and, in many districts, better housed. 
In comparison with some continental cities, and especially 
with Paris, London seems elegant. The testimony of an 
Australian observer who wrote to ““The Times” on August 
21 may be cited: 

After an absence from England of fourteen years, I have been struck 
by the very marked improvement in the material conditions of the work- 
ers in England and Scotland during the intervening period. Both in 
towns and in rural districts one cannot help remarking upon the change 
tor the better in the workers’ appearance. The people are better dressed, 
look better fed, and seem to enjoy a greater degree of comfort than 


formerly. Concurrently one finds also that the wealthier classes are bear- 
ing a greater share of the taxation of the country, and in this there is 
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every cause for satisfaction. The levelling process is steadily and surely 
going on from year to year — a process of evolution which makes certain 
the more equitable distribution of the good things of life and better 
social conditions for the people of this great country. In this smiling 
and fertile land where “every prospect pleases” it is sad that so much 
discontent and ill feeling between the classes continue to exist. The 
marked improvement in the workers’ position and the improved con. 
ditions of the poorer people in this country would lead one to expect 
that class strife would be more or less eliminated, or at least less pro- 
nounced than heretofore. But, on the contrary, one finds that the strike 
is still the chief industrial weapon and that more class consciousness js 
being preached than ever before. . . . Surely it is time the workers began 
to realize that the strike is a form of action which recoils most on them- 
selves financially. Sooner or later, they will be compelled by the logic 
of economic laws to realize that the maintenance of their improved 
standard of living and the continuance of further improvement in con- 
ditions of life are dependent upon co-operation between capital and labor. 


This Australian observer was clearly right. There has 
been an immense re-distribution of wealth during the past 
fourteen years, and the poorer classes of the community 
have certainly secured a share of it. It is estimated that 
more than half the land of England has changed hands. 
Many families, formerly wealthy, have been so impoverished 
by taxation that they have been obliged to sell their estates; 
and the heavy mortality in the war has, through the opera- 
tion of the succession duties, brought about the liquidation 
of large numbers of fortunes. The wealth thus dispersed has 
not been wholly lost. It has been re-distributed and, in some 
cases, more justly distributed. Moreover, the poorer classes 
have not squandered all their increased earnings. Though it 
cannot be said that the English people, as distinguished 
from the Scottish, are naturally thrifty, they have de- 
posited large sums in the Post Office Savings Bank, and have 
bought and continue to buy National Savings Certificates at 
an average rate of nearly 750,000 a week. The total amount 


saved or invested in small individual amounts during the J 


past few years is nearly £3,000,000,000, and the latest 
figures show that the increase has been more than main- 
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tained during the current year. Even the miners who, during 
the coal stoppage, have been dependent on the few shillings 
doled out to them as “strike” pay by their unions, have 
still been saving their pennies in an effort not to break the 
habit of thrift. The amount of money available in the coun- 
try has been indicated by the response made to the govern- 
ment’s offer of three months’ Treasury Bills through the 
Bank of England. A sum of £145,000,000 was wanted and 
£186,590,000 was subscribed in excess of that amount. Life 
insurance policies have been taken out far more freely than 
in the past, the total number having now reached 43,000,000 
—nearly equal to the entire population of Great Britain. 
The returns of the Yorkshire Penny Bank are typical of the 
spirit that has come over the nation. With an authorized 
capital of £1,250,000, of which £750,000 is paid up, it has a 
reserve fund of £750,000 and deposits which amounted, at 
the end of the last financial year, to £28,504,964, represent- 
ing more than 1,000,000 accounts. Thus there is no present 
reason to believe that the nation as a whole has been im- 
poverished, though it may well be that, if trade and industry 
were more prosperous, much of the money now deposited 
with banks and with the Post Office would be employed in 
financing new enterprises. The value of these figures is that 
they provide statistical justification for the obvious fact that 
the standard of life, of comfort, and of individual wealth has 
risen remarkably. 

The quality of public spirit has also improved. Soon after 
the war, when people realized how terrible had been the gap 
made in the life of the nation by the loss of nearly a million 


| of the best of its young men, despondent forecasts of the 


future were made. It was felt that the natural leaders and 
teachers of the younger generation were gone; that to the 
boys and girls who were adolescent at the end of the war, 
the old pre-war days meant nothing; that they had lost 
their roots in the past and had no definite outlook upon the 
future. Over them their elders seemed to have no control 
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and with them little community of interest. In so far as 
they had received any definite impressions, they were 
impressions derived from the disillusioning post-war period, 
How would these young folk turn out when they grew up? 
Pleasure-loving and undisciplined they certainly were, and 
interested in motor cars, wireless, cinemas, and sport, more 
than in what their fathers had thought “the higher things of 
life.” Those who sought to gauge the temper of the young, 
groped in the dark and could find no standard to measure it 
by. Then, as in a flash, the general strike of last May re. 
vealed it. From colleges, universities, and offices, they 
poured into the public service, drove lorries, omnibuses, 
tube trains, and railway trains, served in canteens, acted as 
railway porters, and “carried on” with a cheerfulness and 
an efficiency that were astounding. Best of all, they did it 
without any sense that they were especially meritorious. 
They took it, so to speak, “in their stride”; and, having 
thus taken it, disappeared noiselessly. In those days, doubt 
as to the capacity of the younger generation of English men 
and women evaporated. 

Another revelation of the general strike was the absence 
of bitterness on one side or on the other. The strikers them- 
selves thought they were doing their duty in standing by 
the miners. The vast majority of them had no revolutionary 
purpose. The public which defeated the strike thought the 
strikers mistaken, but never imagined that they were per- 
verse or in need of chastisement. Nor has the coal stoppage, 
protracted though it has been, left bitterness in the public 
mind, however resentful some of the miners may feel towards 
the owners. What is lacking is a clear view of the way to 
transform the general fund of good will into active recon- 
struction and co-operation. 

In this, as in most English problems, it is necessary to 
glance backwards. The minds of Englishmen work slowly. 
They proceed from precedent to precedent. Clear-cut, 
logical solutions of any difficulty are repugnant to them, 
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because they have an instinctive distrust of pure reason and 
a not less instinctive feeling that, however admirable 
theories may be on paper, they are likely to fail in practical 
application to human nature. One advantage of this peculiar 
mentality is that it ensures a kind of rhythmic continuity. 
One of its disadvantages is that it engenders a disinclination 
to welcome indispensable changes. If the coal dispute be 
taken as a case in point, we may discern in it two distinct 
historical tendencies. On the side of the coal-owners and, 
to a great extent, on the part of the government, the strong- 
est tendency has been to insist upon the rights of property 
and to consider themselves the guardians of property. This 
tendency is as old as the days of the French Revolution, 
when the expropriation of a landlord class.in France made 
so deep an impression that the Conservatives of the time 
came to think the protection of property the chief if not 
the only duty of governments. The more recent example of 
Bolshevist Russia has strengthened this idea and has per- 
suaded not a few British Conservatives that the government 
must, at all costs, defend the owners of land and of capital. 
But, during the nineteenth century, another tradition grew 
up in the Conservative party. Peel was its first exponent and 
Disraeli its second. It is what I may call dynamic as dis- 
tinguished from static Conservatism. It seeks to move 
forward, to remedy abuses and allay discontents by reform, 
to stand above class and to ignore “‘interests.” It is in this 
sense that Mr. Stanley Baldwin proclaimed himself a fol- 
lower of Disraeli. Had he found the strength to carry out 
his professions, his position would to-day have been as 
strong as it is weak — so strong that he could have trampled 
upon the “diehard” partisans of the older static Conserva- 
tism and have made himself the leader of the whole nation. 
But he hesitated and effaced himself at the moment when 
action in the public interest was most needed; and he will 
_— be a fortunate man if he can recover the ground he 
as lost. 
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Such strength as his administration retains is derived less 
from its own virtue than from the practical difficulty of 
replacing it. In his party, both Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Sir Robert Horne are conceivable successors to Mr. Baldwin, 
though their former association with Mr. Lloyd George has 
not been forgotten, and Mr. Churchill is regarded as brilliant 
and resourceful but unsafe. Sir Austen Chamberlain would 
doubtless receive stronger support than either of them were 
Mr. Baldwin, for any reason, to retire; yet he scarcely pos- 
sesses so conspicuously the qualities which Mr. Baldwin 
lacks as to make the more progressive Conservatives eager 
to put him into Mr. Baldwin’s place. The Liberals, for their 
part, are divided by incompatibilities of temperament 
and outlook. Nor is the Labor Party in much better case, 
Thus Mr. Baldwin has still the field to himself; and the coun. 
try, while resenting his failure to make the best of it, is 
disposed, for the present, to make the best of him. 

On the other side, traditions and memories as out of 
date as those of the Conservative “‘diehards” have equally 
hampered the leaders of Labor. They are still obsessed by 
a belief that the working class is a separate and oppressed 
class in the community, despite universal suffrage, the 
spread of education, and the development of trade unionism. 
Though a Labor government has held office and may hold 
office again, the leaders of Labor still use language about 
their position and prospects that would have been true a 
century ago but is utterly untrue ‘to-day. Many talk as 
though the manual workers had no rights, as though all 
trades were “sweated” and all employers rapacious brigands. 
Few of them have the courage to preach co-operation be- 
tween capital and labor or to admit the obvious truth that 
what has been happening during the last decade in England 
is not a movement towards a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” but towards the elimination of the proletariat by 
wider and more equal distribution of property. The number 
of “have nots” has diminished in proportion to the popul- 
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tion, and the number of “haves” has grown. The future of 
England may depend upon the degree in which it will be 

ssible to bring Labor to face these facts and to work on 
the basis of them, and to induce capitalists and employers 
to recognize that the business of governments is not so much 
to protect property as to see that property is used as a trust 
for the welfare of the community as a whole. 

Some progress in this direction has already been made. 
A number of British businesses — 234 in all — have in- 
troduced profit-sharing or co-partnership schemes entitling 
approximately 200,000 workers to an interest in the profits. 
Many of the schemes encourage workers to become share- 
holders, and an organization known as the Labor Co-Partner- 
ship Association is endeavoring to spread the principle of 
co-operation between employers and employed. If this 
movement has not hitherto made greater progress, it is be- 
cause the trade unions are opposed to it on the ground that 
it tends to undermine their power, and because employers, 
on the other hand, are not willing to allow workmen any 
inside knowledge of the processes by which profits are made 
or losses incurred. But beneath these several reluctances lies 
a much deeper cleavage. The economics of the ‘“‘ Manchester 
School” have still a strong hold upon employers and capital- 
ists generally; and the idea that sound business is based 
upon the hire of labor at the lowest market rates, and in- 
volves naught but a wage relationship between employers 


} and employed, is still very widely held. The manual work- 


ers, for their part, are imbued with the notion that the in- 
terests of capital are necessarily antagonistic to the interests 
of labor and that the “rights” of labor will only be secured 
when the capitalist system has been superseded by some 
sort of state or national enterprise. 

Before real progress can be made, it will be necessary 
for employers, on the one hand, and for the employed, on 
the other, to change their outlook; for capitalists to under- 
stand that human life and human relationships are more 
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important than economic theory; and for wage-earners ¢, 
recant many of the heresies they have been taught abou 
the functions of capital. In a word, both the Mancheste 
School and Socialism have to give place to more modem 
and more wholesome economic philosophies — to some such 
conception, perhaps, as has already found favor in New 
Zealand, where the Companies Acts have been amended y 
as to allow the issue of “Labor shares,” the remuneratioy 
of capital being limited to a fixed rate of interest, plus ; 
“risk rate” according to the nature of the business, and the 
“Labor shares” taking the whole of the surplus profits 
after allowance has been made for reserves and depreciation, 

This conception is based upon the principles that active 
human endeavor, by brain or hand, ranks higher than the 
service rendered by passive property in the form of capital, 
and that capital exists for the use of man, not man for the 
use of capital. These principles involve a revolutionary 
change of outlook on the part of employees as well as em- 

loyers and investors — a change that may come the more 
rapidly because the older economic theories on both sides 
have broken down or have been refuted by the hard logic 
of facts. 

It is a commonplace of economic history that the spirit 
of individual enterprise and of unrestricted competition 
which was postulated by the Manchester School has given 
place to combines and trusts, under which competition has 
been wholly or largely eliminated and an industrial bureav- 
cratic system has taken the place of private initiative. At 
the same time, the failure of various Socialist experiments, 
the unwillingness of Socialist leaders in Italy and France to 
accept the responsibilities of government and, finally, the 
breakdown of the Bolshevist economic adventure in Russia, 
have convinced the more thoughtful among British Labor 
leaders that there is little virtue in the doctrines of Karl 


Marx. Like the more enlightened employers, the more in-j 


telligent “Socialists” feel the need for a new economic ant: 
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social faith; and some of them have reached the conclusion 
that this faith can only be inspired by the idea of service. 
Among a generation which is still influenced, far more than 
it realizes, by the experience of the war, and retains at least 
a memory of the new social consciousness which the war 
engendered, the idea of service is likely to spread faster and 
further than it could have spread among any pre-war genera- 
tion. Minds have been prepared to accept it by a dozen 
organizations, each of which is contributing in its own way 
to change the outlook of the wealthier and of the poorer 
classes alike. The Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides among 
the young, Rotary Clubs among business men, associations 
like “Toc H” (or Talbot House) and the ‘‘ Comrades of the 
Great War” among ex-service men, are some of the principal 
but by no means the only agencies that are disseminating a 
new spirit. Unless I am entirely mistaken, there will be no 
need for the men who, in Mr. W. M. Hughes’s words, “learned 
what could be done with the right end of a rifle” to put their 
knowledge into practice, for any just cause is certain in 
advance to receive an amount of willing support that will 
bevel the edges of antagonisms. 

It is for this reason that economic setbacks, like that which 
the coal stoppage cannot but entail, are unlikely to impede 
seriously the progress of the British people. Indeed, the 
stoppage may prove to have been a blessing in disguise. 
The miners, and the workers in many other industries, may 
have been taught by it that industrial strife of the old sort 
is no cure for their grievances and that their welfare is 
inseparably linked with the welfare of the whole community. 
The coal-owners will have learned that their ideal of sitting 
each on his own little coal heap and selling it in more or 
less haphazard fashion is both obsolete and ruinous. Either 
they will combine, in agreement with the miners, or public 
opinion will force the government to promote some private 
organization to buy them all out and to unify the industry 
in such a way as to avoid the disadvantages of nationalization 
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while securing the benefits of central control and regulation 
both of output and of selling agencies. Upon the reorganiza. 
tion of the coal industry the reorganization of the iron and 
steel industry must swiftly follow if British trade is to be 
able to hold its own against, or to join, on fair terms, the 
great European combines which are in process of formation; 
and the progressive utilization of coal for the production of 
electric energy will not only sweeten the atmosphere but wil! 
tend to decentralize many overcrowded industrial cities and 
to make the English countryside live again. 

My own belief is that the changes which have come over 
England during the past twelve years are insignificant in 
comparison with the changes that are to be expected within 
the next quarter of a century. The period of crisis is not yet 
at an end, and there may be not a few ups and downs before 
the curve of well-being rises steadily; but the heart of the 
people is so sound and its spirit is so good that I am con- 
fident of its power to overcome the difficulties that may lie 
ahead and to emerge triumphantly into a future that will 
outshine any known period of English history. 
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FINANCING PROSPERITY ON NEXT 
YEAR’S INCOME 


By C. REINOLD NOYES 


HE business cycle is a curious commentary upon 
human nature. Whether cause or effect — or per- 
haps both —the mood of the crowd changes in 
perfect unison with the economic trend. Periods of 
activity are pervaded with a spirit of optimism and those of 
depression with pessimism. Yet, after these years of scientific 


‘analysis of the alternations of good and bad times, it is 
} coming to be recognized that the particular occasion when 


pessimism is most justified is at the exact peak of prosperity, 
when the steep decline is in order. And, on the contrary, the 
moment when optimism may secure its most enduring justifi- 
cation is when things are at their worst. But mob psychology 
is a matter of contagious emotion, not of thought; of imme- 
diate experience, not of prognosis. The mood of enthusiasm 
feeds upon itself and upon its handiwork. Then suddenly it is 
changed into profound gloom, which can only gradually 
escape from itself and be dissipated. 

Apart from the few who regard human nature and social 
phenomena from a purely objective and scientific standpoint, 


; and to whom the business cycle is mechanistic in nature, men 


generally augur the future by a simple set of omens. And for 
that reason, popular education in this branch of practical 
economics has curiously failed of its purpose. For the symp- 
toms of each recurring crisis, the cumulative causes which 
build up the condition of instability, are very various and 
usually differ in each particular case. The crowd may have 
learned the lesson of one or several experiences, and may be 
on guard against their reappearance. And yet the same 
underlying condition will find new means of operating, new 
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outlets, if it is curbed as to the old. Undetected, it sweeps on 
in its course with a certain sweet reasonableness, and few see 
that it is again taking us, as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, along 
the road that leadeth but to destruction. " 

It is as if the people, after each experience, set watchers 
facing those points of the compass from which the last storms 
arose. And these, reporting the skies clear in their limited 
sectors, lull everyone into a sense of security in spite of 
threatening clouds rapidly approaching from some new 
quarter. 

As certainly as the sun will rise to-morrow morning, there 
will begin within the next two or three years a period of 
business depression. When it comes, profits will be con- 
verted into losses; interest rates will rise; security values will 
fall; prices will decline; there will be unemployment on an 
abnormal scale together with some general liquidation of 
labor (wage reductions); and there will be total collapse in 
some elements of the economic complex. It remains to be 
seen what will be the final causes of the crisis and in what 
particular fields will appear the first signs of distress. Usually 
there are certain weak spots in the body economic which the 
disease strikes first. And usually, too, these spots are the very 
ones which have seen the most rapid growth and have 
enjoyed, in seeming, the most vigorous health. 

There are several clouds in the economic sky at the pres- 
ent writing, not yet large or lowering, nevertheless of a 
suspicious appearance. The wind may veer and carry them 
away. But one may feel the coming weather in one’s bones. 
Out of one or more of these “thunder heads” will come a 
destructive storm. 

The agricultural and industrial pots boil. One of them has 
developed an incompatibility of temper and is undergoing a 
silent political fermentation which threatens to blow the lid 
off the protective tariff system in the near future. Such a 
movement, suppressed and resisted, will, if it succeeds, 
achieve its object in an unfortunately explosive manner. 
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Should tariff reductions be sudden and drastic, in compliance 
with the will of an angry majority, the industrial world might 
undergo another deflation nearly as severe as that of 1920- 
21. Necessarily, the effects would be widespread, though 
perhaps the farmer himself would escape almost scot-free 
from this type of deflation and its reactions. The least 
affected industries would be those in which we have sur- 
passed the world through methods of mass production. The 
most affected would be those in which manual labor still 
predominates. But the change in the measure of consumers’ 
purchasing power would have its repercussions on all pro- 
duction except perhaps that of basic foods. A compromise is 
in order to meet this danger before it assumes the proportions 
of a peaceful revolution. 

As to the real estate and building boom, the process of 
pricking the various bubbles of which it is composed seems 
already to have begun. It arose from two causes: deferred 
building during the war years, and the usual dislocations 
which result from the lack of uniformity in the effects of 
rapid inflation and deflation. The normal average of building 
for the past ten or twelve years has now been made up. 
But the movements of population and industry induced 
by radical changes in relative purchasing power as between 
diferent groups, and facilitated by cheap money, have not 
yet had their full effect. Those who profited most by these 
periods of change were responsible, au fond, for the rapid 
development of Southern California and Florida. And these 
booms seem to be in process of collapsing. 

The minor profiteers, the wage-earners, whose real income 
is larger than ever before because of the retarded deflation 
of wages, are engaged in moving from old into new, and 
usually suburban, homes. This is the real hegira of the day, 
and is the back-log, if one may change the figure, of the 
building boom. Finally, there has been a large amount of 
speculative building resulting entirely from cheap money 
and the consequent relaxation of ordinary caution in making 
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real estate loans. These latter forms of activity have shown 
no signs of decline as yet. Both contain the seeds of future 
trouble. Both will probably cease as suddenly as they began 
so soon as they have been sufficiently overdone, and vill 
then prove among the most troublesome weak spots during 
the next period of depression. . 

But the darkest spot on the horizon lies in another direc. 
tion. Deflation following on radical reduction of the tariff 
and a plethora of vacant buildings are acute but short-lived 
ailments. The chronic complaint of “financing prosperity 
on next year’s income,” bodes far more ill. It is becoming 
a national habit which will recur in each new period of 
enthusiasm and optimism. It can only be cured permanently 
by a recognition of its true character, by an understanding 
of its full consequences and by an exposure of its futility. : 

The process of mortgaging the future has developed apace 
since the war. Two factors have been primarily responsible. 
The first is the change in terms on automobile sales from 
the former customary “draft with bill of lading attached,” 
to a condition in which 90% of last year’s sales were made 
upon the deferred payment plan. Since the volume of busi- 
ness done in automobiles reached the huge figure of $4,300,- 
000,000 in 1925, the change in terms of sale has had a great 
influence on the whole business of book credits to consumers. 
The second factor is the development of finance corpora- 
tions, serving individual manufacturers and allied with them, 
or organized and operated independently to deal in a variety 
of deferred payment paper. These great corporations have 
opened new reservoirs of credit to enable retail dealers to 
extend liberal terms to consumer-purchasers in a wide range 
of articles. The aggressive methods encouraged by the 
finance corporations have led other retailers to follow the 
same practice. The terms on which such financing is provided 
are so profitable to the lender that retailers who can do so 
are carrying this “paper” themselves, or in their banks, 
leaving about one-third of the whole to be turned over 
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to the finance companies who developed this “bonanza.” 

The extent to which the system has permeated American 
business is only realized by the initiated. It has been stand- 
ard practice for years to equip producers of all sorts upon an 
instalment payment basis. Manufacturers have equipped 
their mills with machinery; banks their offices with vaults 
and furniture; retailers their shops with store fixtures and 
soda fountains; farmers their property with farm machinery 
and implements; and physicians and dentists their offices 
with furniture and apparatus — all upon contracts involving 
payments over a period of from one up to three or four 
years. This credit is usually defended upon the ground that 
the equipment is used in business for profit — that it is in 
fact producer-credit, not consumer-credit. The distinction 
seems to be a valid one. 

In the retail field, outside the automobile industry, the 
instalment plan of selling is generally applied to all expensive 
equipment for the home in farm or city — either for saving 
labor or for providing amusement. And latterly the practice 
has been extended even to the sale of clothing. Household 
furniture; electrical appliances such as washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electric ranges, electric refrigerators, and 
so on; musical instruments, especially pianos, phonographs, 
and radio receiving sets; and jewelry, are largely sold in this 
way. Further than this, it is already possible to buy tires 
or to have one’s house painted or re-roofed upon deferred 
payments. It is estimated that 80% of all phonographs, 
75% of all washing machines, 65% of all vacuum cleaners 
and 75% of all furniture are sold in this way. 

In most of the States the form used is a “conditional 
sale contract” under which the purchaser, after making a 
“down payment” of from 10% to 334% of the price, obtains 
possession and use of the article, though he does not secure 
title until he has completed promptly the payment of all 
instalments, which usually run over a period from six to 
thirty-six months. Upon failure to meet these engagements 
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the seller may “re-possess” the article at any time by means 
of replevin proceedings. 

Through the form of purchase contract now generally 
applied to home-building, the building boom and the 
deferred payment plan are knit close together. Approxi- 
mately half of our building since the war has been residen- 
tial. This residential building consists almost entirely of 
small homes, and these, in turn, are financed almost entirely 
through a “contract for deed,” which is nothing more than 
the familiar “conditional sale contract” with a first mortgage 
ahead of it and extended over three to five or more years, 

The volume of retail sales made during 1925 upon the 
deferred payment plan is estimated at about four billions 
of dollars in automobiles, three billions of dollars in house- 
hold equipment, etc., and three billions of dollars in homes. 
About one-sixth of the national income appears to have been 
spent in this way. The volume of “paper” resulting from the 
first and second classes of sales only, and remaining outstand- 
ing and unpaid at the end of last year, has been estimated 
by a foreign authority to be in the neighborhood of three 
billions of dollars. This is equal to an indebtedness of $12; 
for every family in the country. As to the unpaid balance 
upon homes, no accurate figures are available. There are 
signs that the volume of instalment business is increasing 
this year. It has been necessary to abandon the twelve 
months’ limit upon a large portion of automobile sales, and 
extension of payment over eighteen months is now common. 
As usual when stimulants are taken, a stronger dose soon 
becomes necessary to secure the same results. 

The causes of this phenomenon are, primarily, keen com- 
petition for increased sales, encouraged by unusually “easy” 
money conditions and relative prosperity among the wage- 
earning classes. The arguments used to defend the practice 
are disingenuous and do not relate to these causes. In other 
words, manufacturers and retailers do not admit frankly 
that they are driven to adopt the deferred payment plan 
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because production is exceeding consumption or that they 
are exploiting temporary conditions. Instead, the credit plan 
is usually presented as a boon to consumers —a way in 
which one can enjoy the benefits of ownership during the 
necessary accumulation of the means of payment, instead 
of after a long period of waiting. Payment of the purchase 
price is described as a species of rent. Opinion seems to be 
quite general that the market for articles sold in this way is, 
by this means, enlarged, and their use made more general. 
Thus it is pictured as a means for extending to the masses 
the benefit of modern improvements and inventions in the 
apparatus of living. 

From this point of view, the basis for instalment buying 
is the assumed or conceded inability of the average family 
to make purchases of articles in the nature of equipment 
which require a considerable investment. In other words, it 
seems to be conceded by the families themselves, and by the 
merchants and manufacturers serving them, that many 
households are unable to acquire the capital stock which 
they need and can afford except by the extension of credit. 
In effect, the capital for such domestic undertakings is 
subscribed by outsiders and then either retired out of earn- 
ings or continually re-financed through a kind of revolving 
fund. The result is either a semi-permanent loan or a process 
of saving the necessary capital after the purchases are made 
instead of before. 

It is of the essence of this question to examine the practical 
differences between purchases made at the beginning of the 
saving process and those made at the end. And, since the 
whole standpoint in this particular discussion is that of 
economics and not that of ethics, we will omit the considera- 
tion of the moral element of thrift, howbeit this is of the 
utmost practical moment. 

Many different methods of presentation are used, but 
since all arrive at much the same result, a standard auto- 
mobile contract will be taken as an example. For the pur- 
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chase of a car costing, let us say, $560 a family who prefer 
to have the money in hand before purchase will need to 
save $30 per month for 18 months. This, with interest 
compounded quarterly at 4%, will amount to the sum needed 
in that time. If, on the other hand, the car is to be bought 
“on time” it will be necessary to save the same $30 for the 
first six months, when the necessary “down” payment 
(usually about one-third of the whole cost) will have been 
accumulated, with a small addition for interest. When the 
contract for the balance is signed, the monthly instalment 
on twelve-month terms will be found to be $35.44 per month, 
or a total payment from income of $605.28. This sum is 
$65.28, or about 12%, more than was required to be saved 
for a cash purchase. The difference covers interest, insurance, 
and collection expense; so it is by no means extortionate 
usury. Nevertheless, the car has cost 12% more because it 
was bought 12 months earlier than it could have been bought 
if the purchaser had saved the purchase price before buying. 

The comparison in the case of the purchase of a house is 
complicated by the fact that, in practice, the choice usually 
lies between renting and owning, not between owning at 
once or owning when the purchase price has been saved. In 
renting, it is necessary to recompense the owner for average 
upkeep, interest, insurance, taxes, and in case of small 
residences, a charge for depreciation that will wipe out the 
investment in about twenty years. The man who owns his 
own home should also charge himself with these same ex- 
penses. Therefore, if he can get a landlord to accept the 
going rate of interest and fair depreciation, he has saved no 
expense by owning as against renting. And the only cash 
saving from owning as against renting that will become 
available towards the purchase price of a house, if he buys 
one on the instalment plan, is the amount of the annual 
depreciation. On this basis, if he applies no more of his in- 
come to purchase than he has been applying to rent (this 's 
the usual idea of the purchaser), he will have finished paying 
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for his home by the time the building is no longer of any 
value. This is a perfect example of the new “pay-as-you-use” 
economy. 

Ignoring these factors of interest, and so on, in the case 
of home-building, it is interesting to compare the price of a 
house financed by the owner with that of one financed by 
the builder. Let us assume, in the first case, that the owner 
has paid $1500 for his lot and has let a contract for the build- 
ing at the figure of $4000 cash upon completion. If this house 


' were to be matched and the financing were to be handled 


by the builder, the transaction would be carried through on 
about the following basis. The builder would have invested 
some $5500, including his profit, in the property. To recover 
his money, he would place a first mortgage for 60% of the 
value, or $3300. The cash commission on this would be $100, 
which would raise his costs to $5600. He would then deliver 
a “contract for deed” to the purchaser, which would provide 
for a cash payment of $500 and 45 monthly instalments of 
$so each, amounting to $2250. At this stage the builder 
would have received $3800 against an out-of-pocket expense 
and expected profit of $5600. He would then take his “con- 
tract for deed” to an investor and, subject to a discount of 
20%, collect the balance of $1800 needed to cover his cost 
and profit. By this time, the purchaser would have signed 
obligations and paid cash to the tune of $6050, in purchase 
of a $5500 house and lot. This “easy payment plan” would 
have cost him exactly 10% extra. 

In the fields of furniture and musical instruments, the 
primrose path is made even more alluring and the inflation 
of price is far less temperate. In advertising the “easy pay- 
ment” plan for such articles it will usually be noted that the 
down payment is trifling and the weekly payment small. 
But the number of weeks during which this payment is to 
be continued and the total sum to be paid is significantly 
omitted. As a matter of fact, this method of selling has 
become so nearly universal in the low price field that most 
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firms no longer offer any inducements for cash sales. With 
go% or more of the custom desiring long terms, the seller 
finds it better to have but one price, and that ostensibly a 
cash price, which is, nevertheless, high enough to cover all 
the extra cost of deferred payments, except perhaps the item 
of interest. This is sometimes an extra, since 6% on unpaid 
balances seems so reasonable a charge. The usual “down” 
payment is 10%, and the instalments, on a weekly or 
monthly basis, extend from 6 months up to 36 months for 
large sales. The average life of the contract is about a year 
in the furniture business and between two and three years 
in the case of pianos. The average of re-possessions is less 
than 5% of sales, but collection expense, interest, insurance, 
and the necessity of earning profits on the proportion of own 
capital involved, run into large figures. Since the retail 
margin of profit must cover these heavy financing costs, it 
is generally true that prices among instalment houses are 
from 11% to 30% higher than they are among those institu- 
tions selling similar goods entirely for cash. 

The business of selling electrical and gas appliances is 
carried on through three entirely distinct channels — the 
public utility companies, the house-furnishing companies, 
and specialty retailers dealing exclusively in these articles. 
In addition to this, department stores and many other retail 
establishments, such as hardware and drug stores, carry 
these articles in a separate department or merely as a side 
line. 

The interest of the public utility companies, producing 
electricity or gas or both, is in extending the use of their 
product. Their merchandising efforts are therefore confined 
principally to such electric appliances as percolators, flat- 
irons, and toasters, since these consume considerable current 
and usually displace coal, wood, or gas, and to such gas 
appliances as gas water-heaters, since these in turn displace 
coal. The margins of profit on these articles are sufficient to 
permit the companies to sell on time without charge for 
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interest or collection expense, especially as they are content 
to handle them without net profit in view of the ulterior pur- 
pose they serve. xi 

Among the house-furnishing and specialty retailers, the 
principal articles in this line are gas ranges and electric 
washing machines. In both cases, over 75% of all sales are 
made on the instalment plan. So the exact terms commonly 
made in each case will serve as excellent illustrations of the 
cost of this credit accommodation to the public. Washing 
machines are usually installed upon a deposit of $5 and their 
convenience in use is relied upon to keep the purchaser from 
permitting them to be “‘re-possessed.”’ Since in general expe- 
rience only about 2% are taken back, it is evident that this 
method of demonstration works. The price is about 20% 
above the price which would show a normal retail profit; 
hence the dealer can well afford the expense of this method 
of selling without making an interest or service charge. An 
allowance of $10 is made to cash purchasers. It is admitted 
that this does not represent the whole saving to the dealer 
in selling for cash. $30 would be more nearly the correct 
allowance. The customary terms on gas ranges are $10 down 
and $10 a month regardless of the price. This results in 
terms running from Io to 18 months. The allowance for cash 
sales is 10% from the time price. In other words, the time 
price is about 11% higher than the cash price. 

It is a fair generalization to state that the net cost of the 
deferred payment plan ranges from 10% to 15% for a year’s 
terms in the case of legitimate financing companies. With 
the “sharks” it is, of course, much higher. Moreover, it is 
higher proportionately when terms longer than one year are 
extended. The figures supplied to the American Bankers’ 
Association range from 15% to 40%. Canny buying still 
requires cash payment. Financing corporations would hardly 
flourish in Scotland. 

The partial payment plan is not a boon to society. On the 
contrary, it is a competitive practice largely resulting from 
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yielding to the temptations of two kinds of “‘easy” money, 
The first is a consequence of our having received nearly half 
the world’s hoard of gold. Since 1921, there has been aver. 
plus of credit to be loaned. The second is a consequence of 
the fact that our wage-earning classes are now receiving the 
highest real wages in the history of the world. The margin 
between the cost of the necessities of life and the average 
working man’s income is wider than ever before. This pre- 
sents another form of “easy money” which is very tempting. 


During the so-called secular or long-trend rise and fall of . 


prices, it is invariably the case that changes of income of 
different economic classes are not simultaneous. As a general 
thing, owners of goods lead the procession, followed in the 
order named by producers of goods (entrepreneurs), owners 
of real property, wage-earners, professional people, public 
utilities, bond and mortgage holders, and finally govern. 
ment employees. The Jag between the industrial and com. 
mercial wage scale and the price level is very considerable, 
and if the rise or fall is continuous and gradual over a period 
of twenty or twenty-five years, as is usual, there will exist a 
permanent discrepancy between the two. In other words, 
wages never catch up to prices, either rising or falling, until 
prices reach the end of the long cycle and start to move the 
other way. As a result, during periods of rising prices the 
average wage-earner is always receiving less than his normal 
share in real wages, while during periods of decline he is 
always receiving more than his normal share. We are now 
well into a long cycle of declining prices and the phenomenon 
of wage-earners’ prosperity is very noticeable. 

Of the two most numerous economic classes, the farmer, 
a capitalist owner, profits most in periods of rise, and the 
wage-earner in periods of decline. In their time of prosperity 
— the cycle of rising prices — the farmers were exploited by 
their friends, and all possible facilities were provided to 
enable them to go deeply inte debt so as to produce the 
greatest possible volume of sales. But after the wheel had 
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spun to red too often it was bound to change to black. 
Prices began to decline, and the debts contracted at high 
price levels proved an intolerable burden. Now the working 
man is being put through the same process, because in turn 
it is his heyday. The instalment plan is the method of milk- 
ing this class dry. When “credit is good” it is well to be 
wary. The day of reckoning will come sooner or later, when 
friends either desert or are powerless to save. 

From the standpoint of the consumer the disadvantages 
of financing prosperity on next year’s income consist pri- 
marily of all the age-old disadvantages of being in debt. From 
the standpoint of the producer, the fundamental weakness 
of this practice is its futility. 

It is obviously true that whatever part of next year’s 
income is spent this year, cannot be spent again next year. 
True, a continuous process of borrowing from the future 
might be worked out, and the day of reckoning thus indefi- 
nitely postponed. Nevertheless, the fact stands out that the 
gain in expenditure comes but once. The year that the mort- 
gage on the future is first placed is the only year when 
expenditure can exceed income. 

Viewed from the national angle, it may be said that the 
process of financing prosperity on next year’s income in- 
creases the volume of consumption only in those years in 
which the debt carried forward increases. When the maxi- 
mum of debt has been reached, there is a definite decline of 
purchasing power to the actual aggregate income. And in 
any year in which the debt carried forward decreases, there 
is a still further decline in expendable income. In the first 
case, the aggregate purchases equal income plus increased 
debt. In the second case, they equal income only. In the 
third, they equal income less debt retirements. No perma- 
nent increase in the volume of business done is possible. The 
mathematical limit to the increase is the actual amount of 
accumulated debt. And the practical effect is merely to 
anticipate future purchases, to crowd into the immediate 
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present part of the business of succeeding years, with the 
constant danger that the process will turn out to be one of 
robbing the future for the present. 

True, those trades which utilize this credit system may 
perhaps succeed in retaining some continued advantage by 
robbing other trades, naturally on a cash basis, of part of 
their market. It may become necessary for the consumer to 
pay for old purchases by retrenching in his normal cash 
expenditures. When people are in debt, they must skimp 
somewhere, for they cannot escape the instalment collector, 
except by surrendering the articles they have bought and 
losing the equity they have established. As an offset, how. 
ever, to this seeming advantage to the instalment seller, it is 
generally reported that the public has become thoroughly 
“spoiled” by the competitive situation. Purchasers are quite 
irresponsible in their attitude. No great effort is made to 
meet the obligation of payment when it is due. In some lines, 
95% of all purchasers are said to be delinquent to some 
extent. And it seems to be generally assumed that, if pay- 
ment cannot conveniently be made, the only recourse of the 
seller is to take back his merchandise without effort to sue 
or obtain judgment for the amount due. 

In the aggregate, the building up of debt through the 
partial payment plan results in booming boom years and 
starving lean years. When good business exists, it is made 
better. When poor business exists, it is made worse. It isa 
process of exaggerating the peaks and valleys of the business 
cycle by which a fool and his money are parted for the years 
to come. It is an excellent method of defeating the enlight- 
ened efforts of economists and bankers to iron out the 
extremes of prosperity and depression, and is therefore 
opposed to the best interests of the public. 

When the next period of general depression is upon us, 
those manufacturers and retailers who have been unduly 
stimulating their sales by the deferred payment plan, wil 
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doubtless find their market flooded with second-hand auto- 
mobiles and other apparatus of living, “re-possessed” from 
delinquent purchasers. At the same time their normal market 
will have contracted, due to the diminished purchasing 
power always present in hard times. Finally, the frame of 


| mind of the consuming public will be adverse to going into 


debt, as it always is when the future is gloomy and uncertain. 
Each one of these factors operating singly is enough to 
depress any industry. The simultaneous combination of all 
three in these specific industries will greatly enhance the 
normal contraction of business, and the effects will be ex- 
tremely severe. Perhaps such an experience is the only lesson 
which will cure these trades of a wholly fallacious and un- 
sound economic policy. And perhaps the losses inflicted on 
the purchasers who cannot retain their partially-paid-for 
utilities will also exercise a wholesome restraint in the future 
upon the consuming public. 

Since practically all consumers’ instalment paper is carried 
by retailers, or is discounted by them with banks or finance 
corporations “‘with recourse,” any crumbling of this credit 
structure will immediately involve retailers only. Manu- 
facturers will at first suffer only in respect of a contraction 
in their markets. Nevertheless, in an effort to maintain their 
outlets and to sustain their dealer organizations, it is highly 
probable that many will, in the early stages of a depression, 
step in with relief measures and so become themselves in- 
volved, through advances and guarantees, in a gradually 
worsening credit situation which will eventually prove their 
own undoing as well. 

Meanwhile, the chase goes merrily on, and the safe pre- 
diction that we are riding for a fall is unpopular doctrine. 
But the eventual collapse cannot be localized. Its effects will 
be general, and the economic sins of our intemperate pro- 
ducers and consumers will be visited upon all of us, though 
we have not participated with them in the enjoyment of 
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their excesses. A few have had all the pleasure, but all wil 
join in the headache. KA 

This is to-day the most dangerous situation in the body 
economic. The long-expected point of saturation in the 
automobile market has not only arrived — it has passed, 
But its passing has been concealed because this expedient 
has been devised temporarily to super-saturate the market, 
It is reasonable to expect the motor industry to be the storm 
centre of the next period of depression, and it will be entirely 
just to hold this industry largely to blame for bringing the 
depression upon us. Retribution for economic sin is auto- 
matic and inevitable. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION 
By ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
ILBERT MURRAY, famous scholar, humani- 


tarian, idealist, one of the sweetest-tempered of 

men, when asked last summer what he thought 

about the Scopes trial, wrote: ‘““The most serious 
setback to civilization in all history — this is my considered 
judgment of the Scopes trial.” 
~ If he will let me, I should like to modify the statement 
just a bit, so as to make it correspond more exactly with my 
own convictions, and I think that he will not object to the 
change. I suspect that the idea to which he meant to give 
expression was that if the present effort, of which the 


5 Scopes trial is an illustration, to suppress freedom of thought 


and to return to the spirit and the methods of the Inquisition, 
barring only the element of physical torture, were to be 
successful in the United States, it would be the worst setback 
to civilization in all history. And in that statement I should 
quite agree with him. 

Nevertheless, I am not very greatly disturbed about the 
present situation, because I do not see that these efforts are 
being successful, or that there is much reason to fear that 
they will be. Indeed, I am inclined to go further and to say 
that the net result of the Scopes trial and of all this news- 
paper discussion has been good rather than evil. For it has 
set tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions of people, who have not been in the habit of doing so 
before, to reflecting for themselves upon the basis of their 
own religious conceptions. In this respect the Scopes trial 
has probably been one of the big educative forces of the 
present decade, and I do not see anything but good that is 
coming out of it. 
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The great majority of us probably live and act most of 
the time, and all of us no small part of the time, purely 
conventionally. We do the things which the people around ys 
do. We talk piously about law enforcement and the Con. 
stitution, as members of the Better-America Federation, and 
forget all about law enforcement and the Constitution when 
it becomes customary in our social group to dodge taxes, 
violate speed. laws, and support bootleggers. And yet the 
basis of all character and the sine qua non of all progress is 
obviously what Tufts and Dewey call “‘reflective morality,” 
as distinguished from conventional morality, if this latter 
can be called morality at all. And if there is anything that 
this world needs, it is the spread of a little reflective morality 
among its people, and I am inclined to think that all this 
discussion aroused by the Scopes trial has tended to develop 
it. If I can assist ever so little by presenting some of my own 
reflections upon the place of evolution in religion, I shall 
consider myself amply justified for having the temerity to 
speak at all in a field in which I can at best speak with no sort 
of authority. 

I shall state my conclusion at the outset when I say that 
religion itself is one of the most striking possible examples 
of evolution. In making this statement I am saying nothing 
that is in any way heretical, nothing that is not said in every 
theological seminary of importance in every denomination 
in the United States, nothing that is not said in every group 
of people who do any reflecting at all, or who have any sort 
of familiarity with history and its interpretation. For 
nothing stands out more clearly, even in Bible history, than 
the fact that religion as we find it in the world to-day has 
evolved up to its present state from the crudest sort of 
beginnings, and I propose to run rapidly over four stages in 
that evolution. 

We do not have to be anthropologists, nor to have made 
special studies of primitive man, to see how crude a thing 
his religion was. We have many primitive men living to-day, 
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just as we have all sorts of survivals and vestiges of former 
very prevalent types, and we scarcely need more than a 
superficial familiarity with the way the native of the Congo 
unds his tom-tom to scare away the God that he fears, or 
with the incantations, the totem poles, and the medicine-man 
practices of our American Indians, to justify some such 
picture of the beginnings of religion as the following. 
Primitive man, just beginning to come into the conscious- 
ness of himself, to act not altogether as instinctively as the 
lower animals for the most part do, but with a little bit of 
reflection, finds himself, on the one hand, surrounded by 
human enemies, who kill and enslave him, to whom he is 
obliged, if they are more powerful than himself, to surrender 
the best that he has — his sons and his daughters — some- 
times to make possible a cannibal feast. On the other hand, 
he finds himself surrounded at the same time by the forces 
of nature, which seem to him as capricious as his human 
enemies. It is a nature which sometimes smiles upon him 
and sometimes is very angry, which strikes him down with 
lightning, wastes him with disease, lets him die of hunger. 
Under these conditions what does he do? Probably the only 
thing that a man in his stage of development can do; he 
personifies nature. He sees a spirit in the storm, a God, very 
like his powerful enemy, too, in the thunder, a nymph in the 
stream, a Pan in the wood; and every mysterious happening 
in nature he attributes to the caprice of one of these 
spirits. And further, he begins to try to appease nature, to 
try to get his Gods, or his God, if he has but one, into a 
favorable mood instead of a hostile one towards himself. 
To do this, he begins to sacrifice to nature. And when his 
want is very urgent, he sacrifices the best that he has — 
his daughter or his son. Human sacrifice apparently has been 
practised by most, if not by all, primitive people. It cer- 
tainly was practised all over the Mediterranean area. You 
read of it in the Homeric stories, where you find that Iphi- 
genia, daughter of Agamemnon, had to give her life to 
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propitiate the Gods when the Achaeans pointed their sh; 
towards Troy. You read of it in the story of Tyre and Sidon, 
where the Phoenicians offered up their children to Moloch, 
You find it in Palestine, where Abraham started to offer up 
his son Isaac. 

Now look at the first forward step in the evolution of 
religion. Somebody arises, somewhere, somehow, who begins 
to do a little reflecting on his own account. In the Bible story, 
it was Abraham who began to wonder whether nature was, 
after all, just a powerful, cruel, vengeful brute, like the king 
of the adjacent tribe, who delighted in or was appeased by 
human blood; whether, in other words, the real God was a 
being who could be propitiated by the sacrifice of his only 
son. And he answered no, and decided then and there to 
break with the past. 

The Bible story says, “God spoke to Abraham.” How did 
He speak? Through some Arab sheik who just then passed 
that way? Then it was the sheik rather than Abraham to 
whom God spoke. Through a voice that would have left a 
record on a phonograph concealed in the bushes? Who wants 
such a childish explanation? Or was it through the still small 
voice of reflection? But even so, where did that idea come 
from that got into Abraham’s mind? I do not know. The most 
amazing thing in all life, the greatest miracle there is, is the 
fact that a mind has got here at all, “created out of the dust 
of the earth.” This is the Bible phrase, and science to-day 
can find no better way to describe it — a mind that begins 
to think for itself, to relate phenomena and to that extent to 
understand them, to grasp a little of the mystery of existence, 
to make choices, to exercise intelligence. Where do our ideas 
come from? I do not know. All that we know is that somehow 
we are here and, most wonderful of all, that we know that we 
are here, and that sometimes great new conceptions that 
lead us on to better things spring up in the minds of men. 

“‘God spoke to Abraham.” I do not know any better way 
in which the modern man can put it, and certainly primitive 
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man with his animistic and anthropomorphic conceptions 
literally had no other way in which he could have stated it. 
God spoke to Lycurgus, too, when the Spartan law-giver 
ordered human sacrifices stopped in Sparta, and at a time not 
very far from that at which Abraham had them stopped in 
Palestine. 

Abraham and Lycurgus were much alike, too, in that 
neither was able to do more than to take a little faltering first 
step in getting away from this man-like or anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity. Abraham thought that 
God might not be pleased with the sacrifice of his son Isaac, 
but that he would be pleased if Isaac were replaced by a goat 
or a sheep; and a whole religion grew up around the notion 
that God, or the Gods, could be propitiated with the sacrifice 
of animals. All over the Mediterranean area we find this 
practice continuing for hundreds of years. Lycurgus did not 
go quite so far as Abraham, for when he got the definite 
conception that God was not pleased with human sacrifice, 
he replaced it by the flogging of young men, still trying to 
propitiate God by human suffering, though no longer by the 
killing of the sons and daughters of Sparta. With the aboll- 
tion of human sacrifice, then, the first stage is passed in the 
evolution of religion. x 

Before going on to the second stage, we need a definition 
to avoid misunderstanding. What is religion, as I am using 
the word? Historically, I think that religion has always 
dealt with two groups of ideas: first, with one’s conception 
of the meaning of existence, of what is behind these various 
phenomena of life, co-ordinating them and giving unity and 
significance to nature — in a single word, with one’s con- 
ception of God; and, second, with one’s conception of one’s 
own responsibility in this world, with one’s own place in the 
scheme of things. This last idea obviously grows out of the 
first, and is inevitably intertwined with it. These two ideas 
have always been associated in all religions, namely, ideas 
about the nature of God and definite notions about duty and 
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responsibility. But notice how these conceptions of God and 
of duty change as man learns more and more and gets 
farther and farther away from the earliest stages of his 
development. 

We are now ready to turn to the second stage of the 
evolution of religion. Millions of people have lived since the 
first stage. They have all lived conventional lives; they have 
all done what their neighbors were doing. They have al! 
brought the first-born of their sheep and cattle and goats to 
be sacrificed to their God or their Gods. They have all 
“tithed mint, anise, and cummin.” In a word, though they 
no longer believe in a God who demands human sacrifice, 
their conception of the deity is still extraordinarily man-like. 
Their God is a being who takes pleasure in the smell of the 
sacrifices of beasts; a being who can condemn whole families 
and whole nations to destruction because some member of 
the family or nation has incurred his displeasure — this even 
in Judea. In Greece the Gods are still nothing but overgrown 
petulant children, with magical powers but nothing else to 
distinguish them from humans. 

And then another divine event occurs, divine in just the 
same sense as the preceding. A new idea comes into human 
thought and life. It comes in a very limited way through 
Mohammed, in a much larger way through Buddha, in a 
great big swelling tide through Jesus — a new conception of 
God. Jesus struck the most vital blow that has ever been 
struck at all childish literalisms, at all the ideas which 
underlie modern so-called ‘fundamentalism,’ when he 
changed the literalistic interpretation of the Jewish scrip- 
tures, the anthropomorphic conception of God prevalent up 
to his time, and saw in God no longer merely a powerful 
human being, but a being whose qualities transcended 
human qualities; when he saw a great benevolence behind 
the universe; when he taught “God is a spirit”; when he said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you”; when he, for the 
first time in the history of the Jews, conceived a God who 
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was not interested in Judah or Israel alone, but whose 
sympathies, whose benevolence, stretched out through all the 
an when he also changed man’s conception of duty, for 
this always must change with the change in his conception 
of God; when he focussed attention upon the golden rule 
rather than on sacrifices and burnt offerings; when he di- 
rected man’s thinking, as he inevitably had to do with his 
conception of God, upon the duty of benevolence, of altruism 
among men, the duty of seeking the good of the whole 
instead of being governed by self-seeking and greed, such 


| as possessed the souls even of the Gods of the olden time. 


His gospel was simply the gospel of a beneficent creator 
whose most outstanding attribute was love, and that con- 
ception, of course, made love, unselfishness, the first duty of 
man. And through all the next thousand years of horrible 
strife and disaster, the life and the spirit and to an extent the 
conception of Jesus was kept before the whole Western 
world as the basis of its religion. 

I would not at all overlook the backward steps which 


) religion took during this period, for let us frankly admit that 


it did take backward steps. It became deeply encrusted with 
superstition. Jesus himself tried his utmost to get his fol- 
lowers away from the idea that his authority rested upon 
any miraculous event, any caprice in nature. His kingdom, 
as he repeatedly asserted, was in the hearts of men, and he 
refused to let his disciples build it upon a sign. But his 
followers had not risen to his height. In that animistic age, 
unusual events could not possibly be described or understood 
save in terms of possession of demons and the like. It is no 
wonder that the followers of Jesus during the next fifteen 
hundred years based their religion, so largely as they did 
upon signs and wonders, and that the beautiful life and 
teachings of Jesus had to shine through a great mass of 
superstition which Jesus himself, certainly to a much larger 
extent than his successors, had tried to get away from. 
Ideas that permeated all Mediterranean society could not 
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ssibly be eliminated in a year or in a thousand years, 

Then about fifteen hundred years later, another great new 
step begins to be taken. If one is to connect this step with 
any one name, it is with the name of Galileo that we must 
associate the introduction as a ruling principle in life of the 
scientific mode of thought. The new conceptions were not 
unknown to Aristotle and the other most outstanding in- 
tellects of Athens and of Alexandria, but it is only from the 
time of Galileo that they begin to modify in an enormous 
way the whole world’s conception of what this creation of 
which we are a part is like —in other words, the world’s 
conception of God and the way in which He works. 

What was Galileo’s method? Galileo lived in an age when 
people altogether naturally followed the teachings of 
Aristotle with respect to the relations of force and motion, 
but Galileo, just like Abraham and just like Lycurgus, began 
to question the correctness of the conventional belief, and 
instead of being content with inherited hearsay knowledge 
he said to himself, “I will try by careful experiments to 
see whether it is correct or incorrect.” That is how he came 
to make the famous experiment at the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, as a result of which the formula which had been 
accepted for two thousand years by millions of people could 
be accepted no longer. 

But Galileo went further still. He was not interested in 
merely destructive criticism, in the philosophy of knock, 
one of the easiest philosophies in the world. It requires not 
one whit more intelligence than does conventional morality. 
The unthinking follow both these attitudes of mind 
in crowds. Galileo was, however, a great constructive 
thinker. By years of patient effort and careful experiments, 
he sought to replace the old erroneous conception by 4 
correct one; and as the result of a lifetime of effort, he 
introduced into the world the idea that is stated in Newton's 
second law of motion, that force or effort is proportional not 
to motion imparted, but to rate of change of motion. In the 
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usual formulation, force is equal to mass times acceleration. 

No idea that has ever come into human thought has 
exercised so profound an influence upon the development and 
destinies of the race as has this idea. I say this, not primarily 
because our whole modern material civilization depends 
upon it, but rather because the scientific method by which 
Galileo got at his new idea began at about this time to change 
in a large way the whole mode of thought of the human race, 
to change the philosophic and the religious conceptions of 
mankind, because the foundations were here laid for a new 
advance in man’s conception of God, for a sublimer view of 
the world and of man’s place and destiny in it. 

Jesus had gone a long way towards destroying or refining 
man’s primitive, childish conception of a capricious, anthro- 
pomorphic God. The method of Galileo, worked out through 
the following centuries, took a further step in the same 
direction. It began to show us a universe of orderliness and 
of the beauty that goes with order, a universe that knows 
no caprice, a universe that behaves in a knowable and 
predictable way, a universe that can be counted upon; in 
a word, a God who works through law. Yes, more even than 
that, a universe that is not only willing to let us know it, but 
that has untold forces and powers which can be counted upon 
to work for the benefit and enrichment of human life as 
soon as we can learn to understand them and to work in 
harmony with them. It was useless to try to do this so long 
as God was a capricious being. 

Here was another divine event, the third stage in the 
evolution of man’s conception of God and, as an inevitable 
consequence, of his conception of duty. The monasteries of 
the Middle Ages testify to the old conception of God and of 
duty; the insistent, effective activity of a Maxwell, a Pasteur, 
or a Kelvin to find out the laws of nature and to turn them 
to the amelioration and the enrichment of human life, 
testify to the new conception of God and of duty. 

These new ideas, of course, were not attained all at once. 
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They grew and spread slowly from about 1500 A.p. up to the 
present time, and culminated in what I shall call the fourth 
stage in the evolution of religion, the stage in which we now 
are —a stage that is ushered in through the growth of 
another sublime idea or through a new revelation of God to 
man — the idea that has come into human thinking out of 
the utilization of Galileo’s method in the study of geology, of 
biology, of physics, of paleontology, of history, an idea in the 
development of which Darwin has been one of the many 
outstanding figures. 

Through the careful study of the way the rocks lie on our 
hillsides, we have found evidence for the growth of this 
earth through a billion years at the least. Through the 
study of radioactivity and other physical processes, we have 
found definite evidence that the world is evolving and 
changing all the time, even in its chemical elements. By a 
minute study of the comparative anatomies of all kinds of 
animals and by reading the history of life through fossils, we 
have found evidence of progression, evidence of a con- 
tinuous movement from the lower up to the higher forms; 
and through the study of history and the observation of 
what is going on under our eyes at the present time, a new 
conception, a conception of progress, has entered the thought 
of the world — a progress in which we play an important 
part, a progress the key to which is, to a very considerable 
extent, at least, in our own hands. The picture which the 
development of science and the scientific method has brought 
into the world of a continual increase in control over environ- 
ment is the dominant factor in the fourth stage in the evolu- 
tion of religion. No conception of God which has ever come 
into human thinking has been half so productive of effort 
on the part of man to change bad conditions as has this new 
modern conception of progress; this conception that man 
himself plays a part in the scheme of evolution; this concep- 
tion, which has arisen because of work like that of Galileo, 
like that of Pasteur, and especially like that of Franklin and 
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Faraday, that it is possible in increasing measure for us to 
know and to control nature; this conception, inevitably 
introduced into human thinking by the stupendous strides 
which have been made in the past century, that there are 
perhaps limitless possibilities ahead, through the use of the 
scientific method, for the enrichment of life and the develop- 
ment of the race. 

In this sense, the idea that nature is at bottom benevolent 
has now become well-nigh universal. It is a contribution of 
science to religion and a powerful extension or modification 
of the idea that Jesus had seen so clearly and preached so 
persistently. He had felt this benevolence and then preached 
it as a duty among men. Modern science has brought forward 
evidence for its belief. True, it has changed somewhat the 
conception and the emphasis, as was to have been expected, 
for it is this constant change in conception with the advance 
of thought and of knowledge that we are here attempting to 
follow; but the practical preaching of modern science — and 
it is the most insistent and effective preacher in the world 
to-day — is extraordinarily like the preaching of Jesus. its 
keynote is service, the subordination of the individual to 
the good of the whole. Jesus preached it as a duty — for the 
the sake of world salvation. Science preaches it as a duty — 
for the sake of world progress. Jesus also preached the joy 
and the satisfaction of service. ““He that saveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall save it.”” When 
the modern scientist says he does it “for the fun of it” or “ for 
the satisfaction he gets out of it,” he is only translating the 
words of Jesus into the modern vernacular. It would be hard 
to find a closer parallel. 

Concerning what ultimately becomes of the individual in 
the process, science has added nothing, and it has subtracted 
nothing. So far as science is concerned, religion can treat this 
problem precisely as it has done in the past, or it can treat 
it in some entirely new way if it wishes. For this problem is 
entirely outside the field of science now, though it need not 
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necessarily always remain so. Science has undoubtedly been 
responsible for a certain change in religious thinking as to the 
relative values of individual and race salvation. For ob. 
viously by definitely introducing the most stimulating and 
inspiring motive for altruistic effort which has ever been 
introduced, namely, the motive arising from the conviction 
that we ourselves may be vital agents in the march of things, 
science has provided a reason for altruistic effort which js 
quite independent of the ultimate destination of the individ. 
ual and is also much more alluring to many than that of 
singing hosannas forever around the throne. To this extent, 
science is undoubtedly influencing and changing religion 
quite profoundly now. The emphasis upon making this world 
better is undoubtedly the dominant and characteristic ele- 
ment in the religion of to-day. Nor is it confined to the formal 
religious organizations, though it undoubtedly gains its 
chief impulse from them. For this new idea of progress, and 
of our part in it and our responsibility for it, is now prac- 
tically universal. Call it an illusion if you wish, but you at 
least cannot deny the existence of the idea, and it is ideas 
that count in this world. For my own part, I am going to call 
the introduction of this idea as divine an event as has ever 
taken place. It is due directly to science, and it marks the 
latest stage in the evolution of religion, that is, the latest 
stage in the evolution of man’s conceptions about the ulti- 
mate nature of his world and his relations to that world — his 
conceptions about God and about duty. 

In the midst of these changing conceptions there are, of 
course, crowds that hang behind, that cannot break away at 
all from the traditions and the life of the past, and there are, 
of course, other crowds that want to break completely with 
the past, that call it all a “pack of lies,” that have not 
enough discernment to see the truth of the past unless it 
wears the precise garb and hue of the present. Neither of 
these two crowds has any conception of what the evolu- 
tionary process means. 
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[t is not a question of whether one 1s religious or irreligious 
so much as whether one is scientific or unscientific, rational or 
irrational. The world is, of course, “incurably religious.” 
Why? Because everyone who reflects at all must have con- 
ceptions about the world which go beyond the field of 
science, that is, beyond the present range of intellectual 
knowledge. As soon as we get beyond that range, we are in 
the field that belongs exclusively to religion, and no one 
knows better than the man who works in science how soon 
we get beyond the boundaries of the known. These bounda- 
ries are continually changing, and so the conceptions that 
must start from them, and have their footings in them, 
are likewise of necessity changing. That is, religion is chang- 
ing now because of the interplay of science with it, precisely 
as it has been changing in the past, and especially during the 
past century. 

As I see it, there are but two points of view to be taken 
with respect to this whole question of religion. The one is 
the point of view of the dogmatist; the other the point of 
view of the open-minded seeker after truth. Dogmatism 
means assertiveness without knowledge. The attitude of the 
dogmatist is the attitude of the closed mind. There are two 
sorts of dogmatists in the field of religion. One calls himself 
a fundamentalist; the other calls himself an atheist. They 
seem to me to represent much the same type of thinking, or 
lack of it. Each asserts a definite knowledge of the ultimate 
which he does not possess. Each has closed his mind to 
any future truth. Each has a religion that is fixed. Each is, 
I think, irrational and unscientific. The fundamentalist is so 
because in his assertiveness about the ultimate and the 
unknown he trenches on the known and asserts as true that 
which we now have every reason to believe is false, such as 
the six-day creation of the earth or the rotation of the sun 
about it. The atheist, on the other hand, is irrational and 
unscientific because he asserts that there is nothing behind or 
inherent in all the phenomena of nature except blind force, 
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and that in the face of the fact that he sees evidence of what 
he is wont himself to call intelligence in the workings of his 
own mind and in the myriads of other minds which are a part 
of nature. The only way I see to relieve him of this charge js 
to assume that he uses words such as “atheist” and “blind 
force” in a sense entirely different from that in which 
everybody understands them, and this itself is unscientific, 
The God of Science is the Spirit of Rational Order. Atheism, 
as I understand it, is the denial of the existence of this spirit. 
Nothing could therefore be more antagonistic to the whole 
spirit of science. If I myself were confronted with a choice 
between these two types of dogmatic religion, fundamen. 
talism and atheism, and could not find a way to take to the 
woods, I should choose fundamentalism as the less irrational 
of the two and the more desirable, for atheism is essentially 
the philosophy of pessimism, denying, as it does, that there is 
any purpose or trend in nature, or any reason for our trying 
to fit into and advance a scheme of development, and any 
such denial is a direct contradiction of the evolutionary 
findings of all modern science. 

But, fortunately, I am not obliged either to make the 
foregoing choice or to take to the woods; for there is, thank 
God, another kind of religion — a religion which keeps its 
mind continually open to new truth, which realizes that 
religion itself has continuously undergone an evolution; that 
as our religious conceptions have changed in the past, so they 
may be expected to change in the future; that eternal truth 
has been discovered in the past, that it is being discovered 
now, and will continue to be discovered. This kind of 
religion adapts itself to a growing, developing world. It is 
useful in such a world, while both kinds of dogmatic religion 
seem to me to be useless. If the present organizations of 
religion in the churches can adapt themselves to, and keep 
pace with, our continually increasing knowledge, they will 
continue to be the most potent factors in our progress. 
If they cannot do so, they will be swept aside into the back- 
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wash of the current of progress and some other organization 
will be formed to do their work, for religion will be with us 
so long as man hopes and aspires and reflects upon the mean- 
ing of existence and the responsibilities that it entails. 

Thus far I have been dealing with the changes in religious 
conceptions that have accompanied and been occasioned 
by the growth of the race in knowledge, and we have found 
these changes very like those which accompany our own 
thinking about Santa Claus as we pass from childhood to 
maturity. At the age of four, Santa Claus, with his whiskers 
and his pack and his fifty-inch waistband, was on Christmas 
Eve the most real being in the world. By the age of seven or 
eight, we had measured up the chimney and found it woe- 
fully inadequate for the fifty-inch waistband, and Santa 
Claus became a myth unless, perchance, we happened to be 
born of very wise parents. By the age of twelve or fifteen, if 
we were fortunate enough to have younger brothers and 
sisters, we had begun to come back, and at thirty, when we 
were hanging the stockings of our own little ones, Santa 
Claus— the spirit of Christmas — was more real than he 
had ever been in childhood, and the eight-inch chimney and 
the fifty-inch waistband no longer mattered. 

We have just learned, to our amazement, through the 
fundamentalist movement, that a very considerable portion 
of America is still in the four-year-old stage of its religious 
development. We are not so much surprised to know that 
many more of us are in the seven-year stage, for we have had 
Mr. Mencken and papers like “The New Student” to remind 
us of that right along. Indeed, across the water this stage of 
development is wont to be regarded as most typical of 
America. G. Lowes Dickinson makes Ellis say in “‘A Mod- 
ern Symposium”: ‘Thanks to Europe, America has never 
been powerless in the face of nature, therefore has never 
ielt fear, therefore never known reverence, therefore never 
‘xperienced religion.” A poem entitled ““Adam and Eve” 
by Rose Fyleman recently published in the London “Specta- 
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tor’’ is accurately descriptive of the bumptious self-cop 
fidence, the undiscerning irreverence, of this second state: 


Eve: What should we do, love, if the sun should fail, 
(There have been times when he grew wan and pale) 
If he his daily task should not complete, 

Nor give his kindly boon of light and heat? 

Some day he may be weary and foredone — 

What shall we do if we outlive the sun? 

And those frail, pretty stars, and that weak moon, 
Surely their strength will be exhausted soon; 

How we shall grieve when they have spent their light, 
How we shall miss them from the sky at night! 


Adam: Vex not your thoughts about yon flaming ball; 
I’ll find another should it fail or fall; 

Borrow the eagle’s wings that I may fly 

And set it on its path across the sky; 

Sojourn a little space in that high air 

And put the stars to rights while I am there. 


Eve: How brave you are, my Adam — brave and wise, 
More marvellous than the whole of Paradise. 

Yet now I see my thoughts were foolish ones. 

He who made you can make a thousand suns, 

And He who rules the even and the morn 

Can scatter stars as I these grains of corn. 


Adam (rather annoyed): No, I shall see to it myself. 


This sort of presumptuous, strident, blatant, undiscerning 
irreverence has had its most conspicuous representatives In 
America in recent years, not, however, among scientists, 
though it is sometimes thought to be the characteristic 
attitude of modern science, and possibly with a certain 
element of justice. Physics, however, has lately learned its 
lesson, and it has at the present moment something to teach 
to both philosophy and religion — the lesson of not taking 
itself too seriously, not imagining that the human mind yet 
understands, or has made more than the barest beginning 
towards understanding, the universe. At the end o! the 
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nineteenth century, physicists the world over felt and said 
that probably all the great foundation physical laws had 
been discovered. But since the beginning of the twentieth 
century there has poured in such a group of completely 
new and heretofore undreamed of physical relationships as 
had appeared in no preceding period of equal length in the 
world’s history. 

To-day physics is much more open-minded, less dog- 
matic, less disposed to make all-inclusive generalizations, to 
imagine that it is dealing with ultimate verities, than it was 
twenty-five years ago. This generalizing farther than the 
observed facts warrant, this tendency to assume that our 
feeble, finite minds have at any time attained to a complete 
understanding even of the basis of the physical universe, 
this sort of blunder has been made over and over and over 
again in all periods of the world’s history and in all domains 
of thought. It has been the chief sin of philosophy, the grav- 
est error of religion, and the worst stupidity of science — 
this assumption of unpossessed knowledge, this dogmatic 
assertiveness, sometimes positive, sometimes negative, about 
matters concerning which we have no knowledge. If as we 
pass from the seven-year-old to the thirty-year-old stage of 
our racial development, our conceptions of God become less 
childishly simple, more vague and indefinite, it is because we 
begin to realize that our finite minds have only just begun to 
touch the borders of the ocean of knowledge and under- 
standing. “Can man with searching find out God?” If there 
is anything that is calculated to impart an attitude of 
humility, to keep one receptive of new truth and conscious of 
the limitations of our understanding, it is a bit of familiarity 
with the growth of modern physics. The prophet Micah said, 
twenty-five hundred years ago, “‘ What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” Modern science, of the real sort, is slowly 
learning to walk humbly with its God, and in learning that 
lesson it is contributing something to religion. 




















TO PAIN 
By GEORGE STERLING 


ANDALLED with morning and with evening star, 
Draw near me, Lady of ascendant pain, 

Whose hair has touched me in the twilight rain, 
Whose home is where unchanging faces are. 
You wait me where immortal feet have trod, 

And in your voice is music not-to-be, 

And in your eyes the night of mystery, 
Old as the silence on the lips of God. 


There is no treason in your given word. 
Your love is past all love, all vain delights, 
And holy is the music I have heard. 
’Tis not the Cytherean that shall lead 
To stranger seas and unimagined heights, 
Nor stand in flame beside me at my need. 








AMERICAN MAGAZINES 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


E desire to publish a periodical is inherent in the 
human heart, more especially in the American heart, 
where it burns like a steady flame. Our literar 
background is strewn with the graves of monthlies 


' and weeklies that perished in their youth. Our literary fore- 


ground is congested with monthlies and weeklies that perish 
overnight, and are replaced by sanguine successors. On every 
news-stand they confront us in bewildering array. Somebody 
buys them, so somebody must be able to tell them apart. 
Somebody knows the female head on one cover from the 
female head on the other cover, though to the uninitiated 
they look exactly alike. None of them resemble living women, 
or portraits of living women. They are magazine covers, and 
nothing else. It is an exclusive branch of art. 

The cheerful mockery with which every-generation regards 
the culture of preceding generations is immensely valuable. 
It quiets the disturbing consciousness of our own inadequacy. 
In my grandmother’s day, propriety and prosperity united 
themselves in “‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.” The call for distinc- 
tively feminine periodicals was as impelling then as now; but 
while “The Ladies’ Magazine” lived but one year, and “The 
Ladies’ Garland” was stillborn, and “The Lady’s Com- 
panion” died young, ““Godey’s Lady’s Book” reached an 
affluent middle age. It took itself as seriously as do its 
successors to-day. It had an able editor, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
who knew what her public wanted, and who had made a 
personal bid for immortality by writing “Mary had a Little 
Lamb.” Its publisher, Mr. Louis A. Godey, was wont to 


speak of it reverently as “‘the Book,” which sounds a little 
like Holy Writ. 
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The periodical most happily associated with my own child. 
hood is “Harper’s Magazine,” because it antedated th 
weary day of primers and spelling-books, and the whole 
miserable business of learning to read. It belonged to the 
carefree mornings when I colored the pictures of the month. 
old numbers, and cut out the boys on the covers for paper 
dolls. There is nothing like the vandalism of the nursery to 
enshrine in the little vandal’s heart the memory of the treas. 
ures he destroys. On the library shelves stood bound volumes 
of ““Graham’s Magazine” and the “Knickerbocker,” once 
the pride of Philadelphia and of New York publishers. After 
I had mastered the art of reading, I dipped occasionaily into 
the former for the sake of its eminently proper stories of the 
harem (dim echoes of “Lalla Rookh”), in which beautiful 
slave girls became the property of honorably enamored 
pashas. A vastly successful periodical was “Graham’s” in 
its day —a day which ceased the year that I was born. Its 
circulation was said to be thirty-five thousand. It paid big 
prices to well-established writers, but nothing at all to the 
young aspirants whom it “encouraged” by publishing their 
work, and who had a hard time living long enough to estab. 
lish their names in turn. 

The “Knickerbocker” was a more noteworthy publica- 
tion. It was the one serious rival in the field when “The 
Atlantic Monthly” made its awe-inspiring appearance, with 
Longfellow, Motley, Lowell, Emerson, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Trowbridge, and Parke Godwin among the contributors to 
the first number. One draws a long breath after reading 
that list, and wonders who on earth — or who, at least, in 
Massachusetts — was left for the next issue. “Knicker- 
bocker,” however, was as devotedly New York as the 
“Atlantic” was devotedly New England. Both were close 
corporations. Longfellow’s ubiquitous “Psalm of Life” was, 
indeed, published anonymously in “Knickerbocker”; but 
was at once pounced upon and reprinted in a Massachusetts 
paper; being pronounced by Whittier to be “worth more 
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shan all the dreams of Shelley, and Keats, and Wordsworth.” 
That was a good time to be a poet and a preacher. What 
were known as “poems of sentiment and reflection” held 
the middle of the road. 

Mr. L. Frank Tooker, marshalling and criticising the early 
American periodicals, is disposed to think that they laid a 
heavy hand upon our budding literature. They considered 
themselves the upholders and guardians of national morality 
and good form. They were designed for the amusement and 
instruction of that great American heavyweight, the family. 
They were prepared to amuse it within the bounds of 
propriety, and instruct it with complacent good will. Their 
tone was — and, for that matter, is still —the tone of a 
benefactor. Only a few years ago a popular periodical in- 
formed us that ““week by week and month by month the 
best brains of our times are working, travelling, thinking, 
studying, making scientific experiments, in order to fill the 
current magazines with material which shall cheer and help 
their readers.” Even the advertisements, declares this 
optimist, are “‘an education and an aid.” Like the great and 


| predatory financier in one of Mrs. Wharton’s stories, they 


aim to leave the world better than they found it; and their 
methods have none of that bungling incompetence which 
occasionally obstructs less business-like benevolence. 

In 1842, Lowell congratulated himself on the likelihood of 
being able to earn by his pen at least four hundred dollars a 
year. When Bayard Taylor was offered a salary of one 
thousand dollars for editing ‘“‘Graham’s,”’ he considered 
himself, and was considered by his friends, to be exception- 
ally fortunate. Two dollars a page was the average pay for 
the average contributor in the average magazine. During 
the long and shameful years when American publishers 
stole from British publishers anything that was worth steal- 
ing, printed their stolen copy as cheaply as possible, and 
praised themselves as purveyors of culture to our country, 
American writers failed to get a hearing. Goods that are 
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paid for have never been able to compete with stolen goods 
in any of the markets of the world. 

Henry Adams says that when he was a young man, the 
circulation of “The North American Review,” which mean; 
so much to him and to his friends, never exceeded three o 
four hundred copies an issue. It was the most exclusive 
thing going, and naturally did not pay its moderate expenses, 
Yet it counted for a great deal in the necessarily exclusive 
field of intelligence. It “ran risks” — which was vastly to it 
credit —and became a “literary power” and a financid 
failure. Its articles were ruthlessly long, filling, as a rule 
some thirty pages. They were paid for at the rate of five 
dollars a page, and every one that Henry Adams wrote took 
three months of hard work. He admits that they were not 
much read; but they conferred distinction upon ambitious 
young authors who toiled in that sterile field. 

‘“‘Harper’s Magazine,” if not the first illustrated monthly 
(the ““Lady’s Book” spent a fortune on steel engravings and 
colored fashion-plates), was the first to offer abundant wood. 
cuts for little girls to paint. It rarely concerned itself with 
American writers, finding plenty of good material over the 
sea, and paying big prices for advance sheets of English 
serials. Four novels by Thackeray, three by Dickens, and 
six by Trollope appeared in its pages. George Eliot's 
‘‘Romola,” elaborately illustrated, was read with reverential 
awe, and Charles Reade’s ‘““Woman Hater” with lively 
interest. ““Harper’s Weekly,” which followed on the heels 
of “Harper’s Magazine,” published “Our Mutual Friend’ 
—the worst kind of a story for a serial —and Wilkie 
Collins’s “Armadale,” which, being the very best kind, sent 
the circulation soaring high. . 

It is hard for us to realize the immense importance of the 
serial in those days. It is hard to think of the true novel- 
reader as content to take his fiction in twelve carefully 
measured doses. One remembers how Lord Holland sat up 
all night to read ““Old Mortality,” and how Burke buried 
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himself for three days in company with “Evelina.” Person- 
| ally, I like serials, but that is because I am always ready to 


leave off. The novel-lover must have hated to leave off; but, 
once caught in the toils, he wanted so sorely to go on again 
that he could be trusted to buy the next number of the 
magazine, regardless of the rest of its contents. As his ardor 
cooled, or the ever-increasing flood of fiction distracted his 
attention, the serial lost its prestige. At the present day it 
is negligible. Among the few novels of distinction to appear 
in this fashion since the war were Edith Wharton’s “‘A Son 
at the Front,” published in “Scribner’s,” and Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s “The Little French Girl,” happily captured 
by “The Forum.” 

“The Atlantic Monthly,” having done without a serial 
story for ten years, has now offered a prize of ten thousand 
dollars for one good enough to attract “national attention.” 
If the demand can create the supply, this novel ought to be a 
stunner; but it is worthy of note that big sums of money — 
though they dazzle the popular mind — seldom bring their 
equivalent in literature. The “Century” paid fifty thousand 
dollars for as much of John Hay’s ponderous Life of Lincoln 
as it could crowd into the magazine. We suspected then, and 
we know now, that it was not worth the price. “The Atlantic 
Monthly” contracted with Bret Harte (who had leaped 
suddenly into fame with “The Luck of Roaring Camp”) for 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of prose and verse, and it got 
nothing very good for the money. 

For all its bias towards literary England, the first great and 
glorious success of “‘Harper’s Magazine” was John Stevens 


| Cabot Abbott’s Life of Napoleon, pronounced by no less able 


a judge than Mark Twain to be his favorite work of fiction. 
It was well illustrated, and very widely read. There were 
those who, knowing the foibles of humanity, balked at the 
incredible goodness of the conqueror; but Mr. Abbott was no 
weakling to abate one jot of his enthusiasm because of sour- 
voiced critics. He had been for years a Congregational minis- 
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ter, and he told the editor, in answer to some faint remop. 
strance, that he “made every line he wrote the subject of 
prayer, and believed it to be the truth.” Naturally, if his 
resplendent vision of Napoleon was in the nature of a revela. 
tion, it ill behooved the less enlightened laity to dissent. 
The Civil War lent to American periodicals an impetus 
which was akin to the wider and deeper impetus lent by the 
World War to the literature of the world. Before it had sub. 
sided, ““The Century Magazine” started a series of papers 
contributed by fighting men. Any officer in the Federal or the 
Confederate army who had seen a battle or a skirmish, ané 
could describe it, was pressed into service. Nothing coul 
have been more welcome than this series, because nothing 
could have been more masculine, and the public was growing 
restive under the feminine thrall. It was a praiseworthy 
thrall, but it had lasted long, and was destined to last longer. 
Mr. Henry Mills Alden was not the only editor who foun¢ 
himself compelled to remind a recalcitrant contributor: 
“We have so many ladies on our list of subscribers.” The 
“many ladies” were everywhere, and the gentlemen whi 
had the unmerited good fortune to be married to them sub- 
missively echoed their point of view. But war at least wa 
man’s work. The field of battle was his field of action. Ti 
read about Bull Run or Antietam was to breathe the keen 
harsh air of reality. Even the “holy rapture” with which 
Americans expected, and still expect, all American history to 
be drenched, was modified by the fact that North and South 
were permitted to tell their tales in turn, and could not well 
be rapturous in harmony. | 
For many years, the American magazine was expected ( 
do its “boldest thinking along the safest lines.” As late as 
1908, Mr. Alden, speaking ex cathedra, said that “ magazines 
intended for general circulation must of course exclude 
politics and theology.”” Now politics and theology standin the 
front ranks, and it is understood that readers do not excite 
themselves unduly over either. Even radicals and free- 
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thinkers are permitted to have their say, and the fires they 
light fall short of a conflagration. As for the restraints im- 
posed by decorum, it Is interesting to note that most of the 
protests against the immorality of “‘Trilby”” — protests that 

ured in generously upon “Harper’s” — came from men. 
The publication of “ Jude the Obscure” caused much uneasy 
comment; but when Henry James’s “Turn of the Screw” 
made its appearance in the early numbers of “‘Collier’s,”’ 
not a ripple stirred the sensitive American consciousness. I 
am driven to conclude that this most terrible of stories missed 
fire with the “Collier” public. “‘Grimness” was then out of 
favor, but “The Turn of the Screw” is not grim. It is an 
abyss of horror, a revelation of evil. Compared to it, the very 
popular grim story of to-day is like a thread of gossamer in 
the sunlight. 

In the matter of uplift, and optimism, and complacency, 
the magazines of the last century were not wholly unlike 
their successors to-day. Their utterances were more simple, 
and possibly more sincere. The bright side of things which 
they held up to our view was made rosier by that glow of self- 
approval which has deepened with the intervening years. 
“In America,” wrote Dr. Holland in one of the early issues 
of “Scribner’s,” “‘men trust each other; in France, there is 
no faith in men, and none, for that matter, in women.” It 
sounds old-fashioned, but its obsoleteness is in form only, not 
in the pervading spirit. When Mr. Howells made the dis- 
covery that American poetry “‘reverberates a synthesis of all 
the poetic minds of the century,” he was hailed as a patriotic, 
and consequently judicious, critic. Dr. Lyman Abbott gave it 
as his opinion that “‘the world has never known such store- 
houses of well-selected mental food as are furnished by our 
American magazines.”” Mr. Alden believed and said that 
“no distinction as to quality, or as to any substantial values, 
can be made between the best books and the best periodi- 
cals.” And Mr. Richard Watson Gilder informed the readers 
of the “Century” that “what is truly good is certain to be 
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popular” — which was a wise thing to say to subscribers 
“An editor,” sighed Andrew Lang, “‘is engaged in a kind of 
intellectual egg-dance among a score of sensitive interests”. 
but he cannot do better than to tell his public as persuasively 
as he knows how that to subscribe to his magazine is to prove 
itself capable of discerning that which is truly good. 
What the reader finds most cheering, when he looks back 
upon the past thirty years, is the gradual disappearance of 
topics which he had reason to fear were going to last forever, 
Nature studies, animal stories, and stories of small children 
have shrunk to endurable proportions. The home life of wild 
beasts, their intimate domesticities and active business trans. 
actions, are no longer described with a lively air of oraj. 
semblance. Enthusiastic observers can see a robin on the 
lawn, a woodchuck by the roadside, a baby rabbit scuttling 
to safety, or a sedate and self-respecting toad obliterating it. 
self from vulgar notice, without writing magazine articles on 
these familiar denizens of North America. Moreover, there 
are now periodicals which devote themselves to nature — 
to gardens, flowers, birds, all those beautiful and holy things 
which mundane readers are content to leave to the elect. 
As for children, their value in the field of fiction was a 
substantial discovery to writers who had wearied of wedding 
bells, and to whom the “well-beaten track of adultery” was 
still a dim and perilous trail. Of all forms of fiction, the short 
story is the most artistic and the most difficult. Editors 
despairingly confess that the best they can say for the stories 
they publish is that those they do not publish are worse. 
When they opened their doors to the first nursery and school- 
room sketches, to the triumphant adventures of “‘Ardelia in 
Arcady,” “Emmy Loo,” and “Little Citizens,” they hailed 
with delight the freshness and simplicity of these transcripts 
from nature. It was not until an army of children had fol- 
lowed in Ardelia’s footsteps, and Penrod the victorious had 
swept the field, changing under our eyes from the most nat- 
ural little boy in the world into a mere peg on which to hang 
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extravagant incidents, that editors and readers — for once in 
sympathy — turned wearily back to the vicissitudes of adult 
life. There is something to be said for maturity. 

The journalistic magazines that “tap the reservoirs of 
special knowledge, and spray it acceptably upon the pub- 
lic,” the semi-scientific magazines that aim at making hard 
things easy, the serious weeklies that open a wide field for the 
discussion of world news, are important factors in the educa- 
tional currents of America. The public cheerfully accepts.a 
deal of instruction, confident of forgetting it and being none 
the worse. An instinct for realities is not its long suit. 
“Never,” says Santayana, “‘was the human mind master of 
so many facts and sure of so few principles.” Yet never were 
principles so thoroughly and conscientiously aired. Never 
were they so carefully washed and bleached and hung up on 
line for our inspection. If we do not yet know which to 
choose, it is not for lack of exhibition and good counsel. 

The periodical of revolt is comparatively new. It is more 
popular than its conservative neighbor because it is more 
amusing. Its appeal is to the inborn irreverence of Americans, 
as well as to an underlying sense of fair play. There is no lack 
of grist for its mill. The earth is a bad little planet, and com- 
plaints are always in order. When Mr. Labouchére started to 
complain in the pages of ‘‘Truth,” he never could keep pace 
with his grievances. He grew more voluble year by year, and 
year by year they outstripped him. Yet “Truth” sought 
only to reform Great Britain, a comparatively easy job. It 
confined itself in the main to worrying over the transgres- 


sions of Englishmen who were seldom aware that they were . 


transgressing. American reformers worry over the transgres- 
sions of the world — over a house shelled in Damascus, a 
brawl in the streets of Manila, a campaign fund in Pennsy]- 
vania, and the distressing popularity of Mussolini. 

A hard-hearted and humorously-minded critic has re- 
cently observed that “the radical mind seems never to per- 
mit itself an instant’s respite from its cares.” Perhaps the 
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strain is less severe than we think. There are very able men 
who enjoy acting as sheep-dogs to the public, driving it where 
it does not particularly want to go, turning it aside from 
paths it thinks it likes, and rousing it with vehement re. 
monstrances when it seems disposed to go nowhere at all, 

The periodical of revolt is also the periodical of reproach, 
and Heaven knows we have plenty with which to reproach 
ourselves. Not one of us is the worse for being reminded of 
this, and most of us (such is our cheerful unconcern) prefer 
reminders to vapid felicitations. If we have a spark of candor 
in our souls, we like anything better than social and political 
Pollyannas. When we read in the pages of that very brilliant 
and very aggressive monthly, “The American Mercury,” 
that our courts of law are “arenas of savagery both cruel and 
cynical,” that “‘the government still remains, as it was in the 
beginning, the common enemy of all well-disposed, indus- 
trious, and decent men,” and that our cherished Democracy 
is “an agency engaged wholesale, and as a matter of solemn 
duty, in the performance of acts which all self-respecting in. 
dividuals refrain from as a matter of common decency,” we 
allow a margin for the writer’s mood, regret his use of the 
word “individual,” and reflect anew upon the convincingness 
of an understatement. But when the same magazine reminds 
us that “war marks the highest level of national conscious- 
ness,” and that “despite the great material prosperity of the 
country, the general stock of happiness probably dimin- 
ishes,” it affords food for thought. When it says simply and 
soberly: “America, as a nation, is one of the unemployed. 
She has not discovered — at any rate she has not accepted — 
any particular job or function that might link her with the 
rest of the world” — we feel the full value of an escape from 
smugness, the full weight of discerning observation. 

The conservative element in radical magazines has a te- 
freshing quality which cover-to-cover conservatism seldom 
conveys. We grow tired of being edified, and we grow tired 0! 
being shocked. But after a particularly flippant article m 
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che “Mercury” —let us say, on Philadelphia, or on matri- 
mony, or on the Volstead Act — we are just in the mood 
-o read and enjoy its scholarly study of William James. After 
Gertrude Stein has explained composition, or something re- 
lating to composition, in nine impenetrable pages of “The 
Dial,” it is a sheer delight to turn to a lucid paper on that 
singularly lucid writer, Sainte-Beuve. After wrestling in the 
same magazine with a lyric like this: 

What are black 4 AMs after all but black 

4 AMs like anything else: a tree, 

a fork, a leaf, a pane of glass — ? 

And all there is is won — 
we are ready to read even a simple nature poem on “The 
Weed in the Wall.” After “Vanity Fair” has scoffed its fill 
at partly important things, it becomes serious enough when 
discussing a wholly important thing, like “The Decay of 
Gastronomy in America.” This is, indeed, a subject at which 
no one is light-hearted enough to laugh. The hopeless future 
ahead of us weighs darkly upon every civilized American. 
Radical monthlies and weeklies are sometimes illustrated, 
and their illustrations are far more radical than the letter- 
press. They are almost terrifying in their scorn of nature and 
intelligibility. Artists can express this scorn with more ease 
than can the most contemptuous of writers. They can say ina 
few cataclysmic curves what writers say in many paragraphs. 
Attacks upon “‘academic traditionalism” are about the only 
attacks that fall short of their mark. We have never had any 
real and original “‘academic traditionalism” in this country. 
We have had many and various standards of morality — so- 
cal, financial, and political, all of them indigenous to the 
soil; but nothing that could for a moment be called a standard 
of taste. Spiritual disintegration is something we can under- 
stand and fear; but unqualified freedom has made for form- 
‘essness in literary and artistic composition, and the personal 
equation has invalidated a great deal of serious criticism. 
Two more novelties must be catalogued because of their 
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excessive popularity: the cheap story-telling magazine, ang 
the magazine which is run in the interests of its advertise. 
ments, and which uses its reading matter only as a lure to 
call attention to these more profitable columns. A narroy 
trail is blazed in an advertising wilderness, and along it the 
enterprising reader pursues the thread of fiction or of solid in. 
formation, leaping valorously over intervening pages, edging 
away from laudations of electric freezers and ladies’ under. 
wear, losing his path and finding it again with unconquerable 
patience and amiability. A clever skit in ““The New Repub. 
lic” depicts a young writer of the future triumphantly an. 
nouncing that the editors of a far-flung magazine are s 
pleased with his last story that they are putting it in the 
Rolls-Royce section, the biggest department he has yet 
reached. The applicability which can land a serial amid the 
highest priced motors in the country is contrasted with the 
failure of another novelist, whose best story, “not being 
aimed at any particular advertising section, was lost among 
the linoleums and varnishes.” 

The story-telling magazines claim enormous circulations. 
One of them is said to reach one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, and another the fabulous figure of two million. 
They do not live by advertising; they live by circulating. 
They specialize either in adventure or in sex. The tales of 
adventure carry stalwart young Americans across the earth, 
over strange seas, and through the air, wherever dangers are 
to be met and conquered. The writers of these tales are not 
aiming to leave the world better than they found it; they spin 
their wild yarns, and leave it none the worse. For them 
woman is only an incident, something whose life has to be 
periodically saved, and who now and then repays the obliga- 
tion by saving a temporarily disabled man. 

In the sex story, woman is everything — everything, at 
least, that she ought not to be. The editors disclaim the 
charge of immorality, and sometimes assert that a committee 
of ministers (who might be better employed) pass upon the 
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manuscripts offered them. They deal largely with warm- 
hearted, high-minded women of the town, women who part 
with their virtue in exchange for a firmer understanding, a 
clearer and truer insight into life. The frankness of their 
disclosures would be reprehensible if there were still left 
readers of any age who are unfamiliar with such themes. A 
critic in “The Atlantic Monthly” assures us that, owing to 
this class of magazine and to moving pictures, the small Amer- 
ican town is now “‘literally saturated with sex.” It has been 
a good many years since I knew any small American towns. 
They were not then saturated with anything, but presented a 
surface of general aridity. I can imagine a current of senti- 
ment setting their way, but not a tidal wave of sex. 

The serious magazines and reviews have changed in form 
and substance during the course of their well-spent lives. 
When we read a very long and very good poem of Amy 
Lowell’s in “The North American Review,” or see a bunch 
of clever drawings in “The Forum,” we realize that these 

riodicals have consciously widened their fields, and stand 
ready to embrace the unexpected. “‘The Yale Review” was 
first known as “The New Englander.” Then it overloaded it- 
self with title by becoming ‘‘The New Englander and Yale 
Review.” Then it dropped “‘The New Englander” in favor 
of “The Yale Review,” and lately it has been transferred 
to the Yale University Press. In early life, its scope was re- 
stricted to history and political science. In 1896, economic, 
political and social questions came under consideration. Now 
ithas no inhibitions. Even fiction — though always fiction of 
a somewhat unusual type — is admitted into its once closely 
guarded pages. 

Regarded as glorified journalism, the American periodical 


® leaves nothing to be desired. Every conceivable topic is dis- 


cussed from every conceivable angle. A vast fund of informa- 
tion, more or less accurate, is placed at our disposal. Re- 
garded as literature, the level of work is less praiseworthy; 
but then, as Mr. Howells said years ago, “‘We cannot expect 
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the best business talent to go into literature.” Regarde; 
frankly as business, the editing and publishing of magazine; 
is at once the most seducing and the most hazardous of occy. 
pations. It is also the most educational. An English editor ob. 
served in a moment of petulance that the office cat could edit 
the volunteered contributions of most magazines. It sounds 
like a slur on feline intelligence; but, as it chanced, this par. 
ticular malcontent cherished a deep and well-placed admira. 
tion for all cats. He was merely voicing his wonder at the 
ineptitude of people for the tasks they assume — the wonder 
we all feel when workmen invade our homes, and we behold 
the amazing badness of their performance. 

Nevertheless, there is no greater courage in the business 
world than the courage of the publisher, and there is no 
greater ability in the business world than the ability of the 
editor. These wonder-workers bring together in amicable re- 
lationship two classes of people who are naturally antagonis. 
tic —the men and women who write and the men and 
women who read. Each class has its own set of partialities and 
prejudices, of sympathies and restrictions, which the editor 
dovetails together with the ingenuity of a Japanese carpen. 
ter. To edify the public which wants to be edified, to shock 
the public which likes to be shocked, to instruct — inoffen- 
sively — the public which needs to be instructed, to put upa 
pretense of believing in the intelligence of humanity at large, 
and so to reach the intelligence of humanity in particular — 
this is surely the most delicate and difficult, the most baffling 
and triumphant task which the avocations of peace can 


afford. 
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POETRY AND THE SECRET IMPULSE 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


F the biographers of the poets have much to answer for 

in drawing our attention from poetry and fixing it on 

inessentials — intimate detail, domesticities, love-af- 

fairs, scandal, and small talk generally — they have at 
least the defense of being brilliant and amusing; and, when 
all is said against them, we recall that biography itself is a 
fine art. The life may rise to the level of literature, unscathed 
by all the attacks directed against it. The psychiatrists, too, 
in their interpretations of poetry have the merit of not being 
dull. They are entertaining in a much more surprising fashion 
than the biographers. Like the latter, the psychiatrists teach 
us to be interested in the private affairs of our betters; but 
they are new in that they have subtle motives for diving into 
strange recesses and emerging with the family skeletons — 
skeletons, be it added, of whose existence the family itself 
was unaware. 

Weare rapidly learning about the intimate, the secret, and 
even the subliminal emotions and motives of the poets, and 
soon the most normal of them, Chaucer and Browning, let us 
say, will have yielded up to us secrets which would have 
made them gasp and stare; but meanwhile there are some 
whose response to the psychological inquirer is particularly 
gratifying. Such are Byron, Heine, Baudelaire, and Poe — 
and of these we may select the last as typical. 

Poor Poe! He was never very grateful to his critics. He 


® preferred admiration to counsel, and accepted sympathy 


only from a few adorers of the opposite sex. In his lifetime 
and immediately after his death he was defamed with a 
virulence rare even in the annals of literary criticism. He was 


adored by boys, Frenchmen, and the advance guard of the 
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literary world, but the average, law-abiding reader held hin 
to be “unhealthy,” and withdrawing his books from the 
aforementioned boys, seemed to be quite willing to abandoy 
him to the Frenchmen and the “advanced.” Sober ang 
catholic-minded critics saw that there was genius in the man, 
but genius mixed with a neurotic sensationalism and , 
perversity of spirit comparable to Byron’s. As for his per. 
sonal affairs, it was deemed sufficient by the judicious tp 
dismiss them, a little vaguely, by asserting that Poe was his 
own worst enemy. 

His own worst enemy. To this threadbare phrase the ana. 
lyst lends a new and hideous significance. Mr. Albert Mordel 
was, so far as I am aware (though I do not pretend to exten. 
sive knowledge in the field), the first to apply the psycho. 
analytical method to the mind of Poe as it is exhibited in his 
poems and stories. According to Mr. Mordell, the poet's 
literary work is the result of “love repressions starting from 
the death of his own mother in infancy” and the later loss of 
his foster-mother, Mrs. Allan. An ardent love of one’s mother 
then, it would seem, is a somewhat alarming symptom. 
There were also disappointments in love, particularly his 
rejection by Mary Devereaux, and these were the influences 
“which made up not only the poems and tales previously 
mentioned, but much of his later work.” “He was neurotic,’ 
says the critic, “because he lost his mother in infancy and 
had many love disappointments.” The number of those of 
us who may reasonably aspire to the production of poems 
and stories, albeit a little neurotic, is now, it would appear, 
encouragingly large. 

These disappointments in love are reflected in the long 
bead-roll of dead ladies who people his dream-world— 
Ligeia, Lenore, Annabel Lee, Morella, Madeline, and the 
rest. Mr. Mordell interprets them all as emanations, co?- 
scious or unconscious, of the figure of Mary Devereaux lin- 
gering in Poe’s memory. She, too, is the inspiration of that 
most musical of elegies, “To One in Paradise”: 
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And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 


This is so lovely that one does not care whether it has an 
explanation, be the explanation what it may. It is sufficient 
in itself. 

The next analyst to appear, however, makes but little of 
the Devereaux hypothesis, which he dismisses in a sentence 
or two. According to Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, the suspi- 
cious thing about Poe’s work is not that there is so much 
sex in it, but so little. He is struck by its “complete sexless- 
ness,” and regards Poe himself as “morbidly pure.” The 
analysis is so paradoxical that it must be stated more fully, 
unpleasant as it is: “For women he had all his life an in- 
tense regard which degenerated in his latter days into a dis- 
gustingly weak dependence upon them, and he tended 
strongly toward that overvaluation of the opposite sex which 
is common among even those neurotics who are intensely 
jealous, as he himself was, of any distinction recognized in 
members of their own sex; but he was not, in the ordinary 
sense, a lover.” This “‘ordinary sense” Mr. Krutch does not 
define. 

The unattainable ladies, in Paradise or enclosed within 
the tomb, represent, we are asked to assume, a sort of screen 
which Poe erected to hide from himself the fact of his own 
impotence. This human life could provide for him no warm, 
earthly bride, therefore he created for himself the image of 
awoman ideally pure, whom he had once loved and lost or 


with whom he now retired to live in the tapestried halls of 


his imagination. This is the result of enforced repression, 
the defeat of that secret impulse which is the formative 


Principle of life and art. “His whole life,” asserts Mr. 


Krutch, “was a struggle, conducted with all the cunning of 
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the unconsciousness, against a realization”’ of his impotence, 
As an example of this struggle, the analyst cites Po’, 
most ornate lyric, “‘Ulalume.” It will be recalled that, on; 
night in October of his most immemorial year, the pve 
conducts his soul, Psyche, down through that misty “ mid. 
region,” between memory and imagination, where the 
stricken poet found, if not a resting place, at least a native 
land. Through this region of Weir he had journeyed onc 
before when he had laid in the vault the body of the los 
Ulalume. But of this earlier visit he is at the momen 
forgetful. 
And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 
As the star-dials hinted of morn — 
At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 
Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 
Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said — “She is warmer than Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 
She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks where the worm never dies 

And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.” 


The key-reference here, according to the analyst, is that to 
Diana. The poet undergoes a terrible temptation to abandon 
the worship of the perfect purity embodied in his lost love— 
to desert the shrine of Diana — and give himself, as other 
men have done, to Astarte, who symbolizes the flesh. “It's 
she who tempts the poet,” says Mr. Krutch, “and she who, 
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in spite of the warning of his true goddess, leads him away 
only to bring him once more face to face with the tomb 
whose closed doors, so he now remembers, shut him forever 
from the possibility of further love.” 

Thisis, quite possibly, correct. But is it essential to an open 
understanding of the poem? Is the poem impoverished if we 
are unaware of these facts as we read? Is the analyst inter- 
preting a poem, or is he merely presenting the case against 
Poe? Is ““Ulalume” mere evidence? May we not keep our 
affection for this poem untainted, whether we regard it, with 
the light-hearted, as a gorgeous nightmare, or, with the 
broken-hearted, as a dread record of a suddenly renewed 
mourning for our dead? There must be few, even among the 
normal, who cannot conceive of the grief which the poet is 
describing, few who do not realize what it means, in the 
midst of some deceptive attempt to renew one’s participa- 
tion in the life of the world, to be stopped by a sudden 


| thought of the dead — to be stopped by the door of a tomb, 


and to feel the heart go ashen and sere as the withering 
leaves of October. 

We had supposed that it was for such readers that the 
poem was written. The peculiar circumstances out of which 
it developed we had not expected to know, had not even 


} wished to know, lest it lose its special appeal to us and its 


power to give our special sorrow words. Is there a genuine 
lover of poetry who cares whether or not Ulalume was an 
embodiment of Poe’s child-wife? Is there one who cares 
whether she was Mary Devereaux? Or whether she ever had 
any tangible or earthly existence except in a poet’s mind? 
Readers interested in pathology should look about for other 
documents than the dreams of poets. 

But the charge against Poe is not yet complete. His de- 
feated impulses had yet darker issues. In stories like the 
“Black Cat,” the “Tell-Tale Heart,” the ‘Cask of Amontil- 
lado,” and “Berenice,” there is evidence of an unhealthy 
emphasis upon cruelty and the infliction of torture. Both Mr. 
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Mordell and Mr. Krutch call it by a very ugly and technical 
name. 

One cannot pause to lament the passing of that mercify| 
convention by which physicians held their tongues about the 
details of their patients’ maladies. There is no seal upon the 
lips of those who confess the dead —and no redress for 
the patient. Poe has been in his grave over seventy years, and 
is incapable of retort or comment. Nor would he fare any 
better if he could rise and defend himself; for nobody charges 
him with the commission of any definitely abnormal act, but 
merely with having impulses of which “he did not ever 
realize” the true meaning, or the true meaning of which was 
concealed from him by the “cunning of the unconsciousness.” 

And yet the important matter for us all is not the justice 
of such charges or even the validity of the method employed, 
but the result of it all so far as our own esteem of Poe’s work 
is concerned. Is it now expedient for us to do away with 
these shocking stories, “Ligeia,” the “Fall of the House of 
Usher,” the “Masque of the Red Death,” and the rest as 
pandering to the baser (if secret) instincts within us? Must 
we repress these instincts, and give up reading Poe? And if 
not, are we likely to incriminate ourselves if we expose our 
fondess for them? It was once considered in bad taste to read 
them. Has bad taste now become bad judgment? 

I do net know how literature is to fare without some of 
these grosser products of the Romantic Movement. Which of 
us moderns could wisely dispense with the uncanny emotions, 
the thrills and the shivers, which we have experienced in our 
reading at various ages? Those emotions have lost thet 
potency, no doubt, but one recalls them, not without grat- 
tude, and realizes that maturer and finer emotions and under. 
standings sprang out of them, and indeed still repose upon 
them. Since romanticism, too, is part of life, we shall, | 
imagine, continue to read Poe’s tales of the grotesque and the 
arabesque (with a smile, instead of a frisson, no doubt), an¢ 
to encourage the young to read them, if they will. Ginger wi! 
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still be hot in the mouth of the young, be the analysis of the 
sensation never so withering. 

To what purpose, we may ask again, is all this analysis? 
There is obviously no hope of a cure, since the patient is 
dead. Or are we to assume that the analysis will be of use in 
determining the treatment of future cases? Yet it would, I 
submit, be unfair to inquire of the psychoanalysts how they 
are to operate on these terrible instincts so as to lead the 
victims of them to write poems like Poe’s instead of commit- 
ting crimes like Jack the Ripper’s. Or will treatment dispose 
of poems and crimes alike? Is it going to be possible to dis- 
entangle the lovely and the infernal without destroying both? 
After all, investigation only pushes back the problem of evil 
one stage farther, that is, into or below the subliminal. If 
poetry is the outward manifestation of a thwarted instinct 
running riot in “‘the unconsciousness,” we have still to in- 
quire into the mystery of that transformation by which an 
instinct looking towards a physical satisfaction, becomes a 


| strain of poetry appealing to and abiding in a spiritual realm 


into which no thought of the original instinct or its physical 
fulfilment need intrude. Until someone can explain to us 
how the base metal of the mind is transmuted into something 
more precious than gold, we must, I fear, conclude that the 
analysts have not solved the critical problem but only com- 
plicated it. 

It will henceforth be well for authors to arrange to die 
without leaving any biographical materials behind them. It 
may be hard on their amour propre, but will be an excellent 
thing for their poetry. An anonymous poem will hardly 
repay analysis. Critical and analytical charges against it 
disperse into thin air. It is personalities, not poems, that 


S suffer under attack. Take, for example, an anonymous 


ballad like the “‘ Wife of Usher’s Well,” of whose origin noth- 
ing whatever is known. As it is one of those “popular” poems 
which was at least partially formed by the various groups and 
generations which repeated it in turn, it cannot properly be 
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said to be the work of a single author. In one sense or ap, 
other, it is the creation of the people. Now, the i Interesting 
thing about it for our purposes is that it is as uncanny a story 
in its way as one of Poe’s. Though brief in the extreme, ;: 
touches rapidly and intensely the themes of shipwreck Hi In 
witchcraft, the spirit’s return to the body it had left (a on det 
ite theme of Poe’s), and the flitting of ghosts at dawn; and HR cor 
yet the chief appeal of the ghostly ballad is to the cd nig 
heart, for it illustrates the enduring power of mother-love J the 
just as Poe’s poems illustrate the enduring devotion of a pal 
lover to one in Paradise. pat 
too 
It fell about the Martinmas, des 
When nights are lang and mirk, “a 
The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. . . . the 
cat 
And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide; 
And she’s ta’en her mantle her about, 
Sat down at the bedside. . . | 
Up then crew the red, red cock, ab 
And up and crew the gray; cor 
The eldest to the youngest said, fot 
a “Tis time we were away.” 
The cock he hadna craw’d but once, - 
And clapp’d his wings at a’, thi 
When the youngest to the eldest said, po 
“Brother we must awa.’ im 
The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, ‘a 
The channerin’ worm doth chide; . 
Gin we be miss’d out o’ our place, the 
A sair pain we maun bide.” mé 
ar 
“Lie still, lie still but a little wee while, or 
Lie still but if we may; ae 
Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll gae mad ere it be day.” ‘os 
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“Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire!” 


In the author of this ballad, if author it had, there might be 
detected all manner of “‘defense mechanisms,” phobias, and 
complexes. A mother-love intense enough to reverse for one 
night the very laws of nature and to invade the kingdom of 
che hereafter in search of its loved ones, might, I suppose, be 
pathologically examined. There may be a name for that 
particular irregularity of the mind by which mothers exhibit 
too great a love for their sons. When boys show too great a 
devotion to their mothers they are displaying, as is now well 
known, the Oedipus complex. Perhaps the “carlin wife” of 
the old ballad suffered from some “‘ Phaedra complex,” which 
caused that piteous cry of her son, 


Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll gae mad ere it be day. 


But all this is futile, since we can reach no conclusions 
about the author. What we do know is that, complex or no 
complex, this little poem has come down to us because it 
found a response in the hearts of generations of mankind. 

Critical analysis of a work of art aims to derive from it an 
increase of pleasure and profit, to discover, if possible, some- 
thing of the mystery of poetical creation, and to awaken, if 
possible, the creative activity in others. There is nothing 
important in analysis for its own sake, for in itself it is a 
reversal of the act of creation. A knowledge of origins helps 
but little towards the appreciation of a thing of beauty or 
the solution of its mystery, save as it provides us with a 
measure of its splendor by showing us that out of which it 
arose. We prize the lily and forget the dung out of which it 
grew. As a human being cannot be explained by an inspec- 
tion of the unborn babe, so his art cannot be explained by 
enumerating those hidden forces in operation at its birth. 
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This is but to re-affirm a familiar truth. It is no news to ys 
that evil (as it was once called) might, under peculiar cong}. 
tions, manifest itself anew as poetry, loveliness, nobility 
Out of the carcass of the lion came forth sweetness; out of the 
eater came forth meat. Songs, as the poets have assured 
more than once, may be sweet though they tell of saddes; 
thought, of vilest impulse, or of deepest woe. In the new 
theory, then, that poets turn to creative account certain 
strange psychological impulses, akin to the vicious, there 
need be nothing to dismay. For our love of poetry does not, 
mercifully, depend upon a respect for the behavior of those 
who beget it. We have known that about the earlier Stages of 
poetic creation there was often something dark, often un. 
pleasant, sometimes malodorous, and, on occasion, vicious. 
The nineteenth century was made to realize that poets are 
but men, and men persistently indifferent to the standards 
of respectability. They are disposed to indulge themselves, 
and become addicted to stimulants, the excessive use of 
tobacco, strong coffee, snuff, and all kinds of spirituous 
liquors. Some of the best of them — Coleridge and De 
Quincey, George Crabbe and Francis Thompson — fell vic- 
tim to the use of drugs. But they were among the lights of the 
world — in spite of their weakness, shall we say, or in some 
dark way because of it? ““We do not know,” says a wise 
critic of Coleridge, ‘‘that opium is fatal to poetry.” 

As the satisfaction of vicious appetites does not, then, 
necessarily kill the poetic powers, so conversely a lofty 
motive and nobility of life cannot, unaided by the Muse, 
bring them to life. Ruskin was perpetually annoyed by 
artists who expected to succeed because they had such fine 
intentions, such noble aims. There are poets, too, who have 
been pained because their poetry was not esteemed in pro- 
portion to the nobility of their motives. Southey, an adm 
rable man, convinced that his poetry was «undervalued, com- 
mitted his cause to posterity, but has been neglected by our 
era no less than by his own. No doubt, in his clash with 
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Byron, taste and high aims and justice were all on Southey’s 
side, but the victory has passed, with the palm and the bays, 
«o Byron — he of the Satanic School. 

Coventry Patmore, serenely convinced of his own genius, 
has passed with Southey into the silence. Patmore, with 
every apparent endowment necessary to the poet, dedicated 
himself with solemnity to the glorification of that wedded 
love which brings an angel into the house, and remains faith- 
ful forever. He aspired to make this love a type of the divine 
love of the Virgin Mother, itself a revelation of the love of 
God for men. And yet his poetry, save in anthologies, has, 
as a whole, no readers, even among the many who share his 
particular convictions. It is all very noble, and very flat. 
His passion seems like mere uxoriousness, and uxoriousness is 
one of the minor domestic vices which it is impossible to 
pardon. As a poet of connubial bliss, Patmore is forgotten; 
but he lives in our grateful memories as the author of a 
touching lyric about a little boy who cried himself to sleep. 

All this does not imply that lofty endeavor destroys 
poetry unborn, and that vicious instincts, if sufficiently 
stimulated, produce it. Such a hypothesis is too easy, and 
far more deceptive than the doctrine of respectability. It 
does, however, serve to enforce upon our realization the 
paradoxical relation of good and evil. In the realm of art 
we must expect that the last shall be first, that that which 
was sown in corruption may be raised in incorruption. But 
just what elements may be thus raised it is impossible to 
say. The poets themselves have never been able to tell us 
how poetry is produced. They are frequently unable to dis- 
tinguish between good poetry and poor; in other words, they 


' are themselves unable to tell when they have produced it, 


and often persist in esteeming what is least admirable in their 
work. Since the poets cannot help us, we may perhaps be 
pardoned for receiving the explanations of the psychologists 
with a certain dubiousness. The task seems to call for powers 
verging on clairvoyance (to which, indeed, some analysts 
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seem to aspire), and to sink at times into a method as lug}. 
crous as phrenology. 

Moreover, we are aware that, even if the process ¢ 
separating an object into its component parts be successfully 
carried through, there is the gravest danger of destroying in 


the process that spirit which informs the whole. This is wha 


Shelley meant when he spoke of the vanity of attempting 
to translate a poem into another tongue, and asserted that 
it were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible to discover the 
formal principle of its color and odor. Poetry is the offspring 
of a moving spirit, which, out of chaos and darkness selects 
such elements as it will, and fashions them into a thing which 
is more than and other than the sum of its component parts 
Browning expressed the wonder of it in the familiar word 
of Abt Vogler, 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star. 


To reverse the process and separate a star into three sounds 
is no way of explaining the mystery of music, though it may, 
indubitably, provide us with some interesting information. 
But it would be exceedingly unwise for us to barter poetry 
for a mess of interesting information, or to lose sight of that 
most august function of our life by which a thing of beaut) 
is created. 


Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity. 


And so, we may add, can the Muse. It is, indeed, her peculiar 
task and mystery in this world. 
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FOR TWO FRIENDS 
By H. PHELPS PUTNAM 


HE bears her useful harness awkwardly 

Who had been made for thoughts, to see them glow 
When she had tossed them up; and secretly 
Within my brain they shimmered, drifting so. 


He wanders in my blood, the frustrate man 


| Who was to lose his quiet lonely fight 


For perfect liberty; yet I began 
Long since to nurse that plundering delight. 


They live together, and improbably 

They keep a mad menagerie of chance — 
Old women, children, cats and company — 
And yet intact among such circumstance. 


Strange parents, who so easily can be 
Like friends to me, a twisted son like me. 























THE UNITY OF LIFE 
By SIR JAGADIS CHANDRA BOSE 


E mysterious workings of life continually baffe 
the inquirer, for innumerable are the difficulties 
which confront him. The generally accepted view 
has been that the mechanism of life is widely differ. 

ent in the animal and in the plant. The animal responds toa 
shock by a rapid twitching movement; ordinary plants are 
regarded as insensitive to a succession of blows. The anima! 
has a pulsating heart, while the plant is said to possess no 
such throbbing organ. The sense organs of the animal, like so 
many antennae, pick up messages of external happenings, 
the tremor of excitation being conducted along nerves to 
produce reflex movements at a distance. But up to the 
present time, authorities have been unanimous in their 
belief that the plant possesses no nervous system. Two 
streams of life are thus supposed to flow side by side with 
nothing in common between them. This view, my researches 
have led me to conclude, is wholly incorrect; and it is the 
paralyzing influence of such wrong theories that has ar- 
rested the march of knowledge. 

It may be admitted at once that there are reasons for the 
prevailing error, for, to all outward appearances, the plant 


seems to be immobile and insensitive. Yet the same environ- § 


ment which with its changing influences so profoundly 
affects the animal, is also playing upon the plant. Storm and 
sunshine, the warmth of summer and the frost of winter, 
drought and rain —all these conditions and many more 
come and go about it. What subtle impress do they leave 
behind? Internal changes in plant as well as in animal there 
must be; but our eyes have not the power to see them. In 
order to detect the invisible internal changes, it became 
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necessary to discover, if possible, a compulsive force by 
which the plant was made to give an answering signal; in- 
strumental means had then to be supplied for the automatic 
conversion of these signals into an intelligible script; and 
last of all, it was necessary to decipher the nature of the 
hieroglyphic. 

To advance the frontiers of knowledge in general, three 
factors are important: a clear inner vision, great experi- 
mental dexterity, and power of invention of supersensitive 
instruments, by which alone the realm of the invisible can 
be successfully explored. 

Now, nothing can be more vulgar or more untrue than the 
ignorant assertion that the world owes its progress of knowl- 
edge to any particular race. The whole world is interde- 
pendent, and a constant stream of thought has throughout 
ages enriched the common heritage of mankind. It is the 
realization of this mutual dependence that has kept the 
mighty human fabric bound together and ensured the 
continuity and permanence of civilization. Yet although 
science is neither of the East nor of the West, but interna- 
tional in its universality, the Indian mind, by its possession 
of the three qualities I have mentioned as essential for re- 
search into the mysteries of life, is specially fitted to make 
great contributions in furtherance of knowledge. The burn- 
ing Indian imagination which can extort new order out of a 
mass of apparently contradictory facts, can also be held in 
check by the habit of concentration; it is this restraint 
which confers the power to hold the intellect in infinite 
patience to the pursuit of truth. The true laboratory is’ the 
mind, where, behind all illusions, we catch glimpses of 
truth. In order to discover the life mechanism in the interior 
of the tree, one has to become the tree, and feel the throb- 
bings of its beating heart. This inner vision has, however, to 
be frequently tested by results of experimentation; for other- 


wise it may lead to the wildest speculation, subversive of all 
intellectual sanity. 
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For great inventions a clear inner vision is also essential, 
When microscopic vision fails, we have still to follow the 
invisible; for the little that we can see is nothing compared 
with the vastness we cannot see. For example, in exploring 
the realm of the invisible in the plant, the instrument 
known as the Magnetic Crescograph had to be invented, 
producing the stupendous magnification of a hundred 
million times. 

Such supersensitive apparatus is, however, of no avail 
unless one can make use of it after having gained com. 
plete control of the adjusting hand. For any imperceptible 
tremor of the finger becomes enormously magnified by 
the highly sensitive apparatus. The power of the mind in 
controlling the body is beyond anything that has been con. 
ceived, and the results achieved are even more wonderful 
than the illusions of magic. 

The conditions for any scientific discovery are, then, a 
great imaginative faculty and power of introspection, the 
capacity for invention, and marked experimental dexterity. 

In founding the Bose Research Institute in Calcutta, 
eight years ago, I chose for my disciples a very few who 
would devote their whole lives, with strengthened character 
and determined purpose, to the infinite struggle to win 
knowledge for its own sake and see Truth face to face. It was 
not to a life of passivity that they were called, but to one of 
intense activity held in check, the power conserved being set 
free for breaking through all obstacles in extending knowi- 
edge for the common benefit of mankind. The ideals and 
methods pursued in my Institute are by no means utopian; 
their practicality is fully attested by the unusually large 
number of investigations into the response of inorganic and 
living matter that have been brought to successful conclu- 
sion in the course of the last few years. Many investigations 
have already been carried out in physics, and in animal-plant 
physiology. 

This great productivity is, to a large extent, due to the 
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successful invention at our Institute of instruments of such 
extraordinary sensitiveness, that considerable incredulity 
was at first entertained about their performance. The ex- 
hibition of the instruments at various scientific centres in 
the West has, however, removed all misgivings, and it has 
now been recognized that India’s special contributions will 
greatly advance different branches of knowledge. The 
phenomena of life, as is well known, are ultimately due to 
the reactions of individual cells. They are therefore infra- 
perceptible; they cannot be detected on account of the im- 
perfections of our senses. In the past, speculation about 
them, often grotesque, has taken the place of ascertainable 
facts, blocking all advance of knowledge. Now, for the first 
time, new instruments by their automatic records are re- 
vealing the inner mechanism of this life, and many regions 
of inquiry have been opened out which were once regarded 
as beyond the scope of experimental exploration. Of about 
fifty new inventions that have been perfected for this re- 
search, I will mention only a few typical ones, and the uses 
to which they have been put. 

The Magnetic Radiometer enables the accurate measure- 
ment of the energy of every ray in the solar spectrum and its 
relative loss by atmospheric absorption as the sun moves 
from the horizon to the zenith. In conjunction with a special 
Calorimeter, it has made possible the determination of the 
eficiency of the chlorophyl apparatus of green plants in 
storage of solar energy. This efficiency has been found to be 
much higher than had previously been supposed. By an 
electric device called the Raiograph, the changing intensity 
of daylight from hour to hour and the effect of moisture- 
laden air in the modification of the intensity have been 
automatically registered. Records of time as short as a 
thousandth part of a second have been obtained with the 
Resonant Recorder, making available the most accurate 
determination of the /atent, or perception, period of the 
plant and the velocity of its nervous impulse. Through the 
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Conductivity Balance for Nervous Impulse, we have sic. 
ceeded in determining the effect of various drugs on the 
enhancement or depression of nervous impulse in plant and 
in animal. By the invention of the Electric Probe, it has 
been possible to localize the nervous tissue in the interior of 
the plant, and also the pulsating layer of cells by which 
movement of sap in trees is maintained. 

Among the other important instruments devised for the 
new work in plant physiology are the Recorder for the 
Ascent of Sap, by which we have detected and measured for 
the first time the movement of sap in the interior of the 
plant; the Transpirograph, which measures the rate of 
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transpiration current and has enabled the determination of T 
the water transpired by a single stoma of the leaf; and them the 
Photosynthetic Recorder, which automatically inscribes,m™ M@i 
on a moving drum, the rate of carbon-assimilation by plants. Mai 
This Recorder is so extremely sensitive that the formationgam Lar 
of carbohydrate as minute as a millionth of a gram can bem “fh 
detected by its means. One of the most important facts wefmm "4S 
have discovered by this means is the extraordinary increase itsel 
in the power of assimilation produced by infinitesimal leaf 
traces of certain stimulating agents. Finally, there is thegi™m Pr 
Magnetic Crescograph, to which I have already referred. ™g 
This enables us to detect and record movements which are H 

the 


beyond the highest magnifying powers of the microscope; it 
has opened out possibilities for great advance in various also 
branches of science. peti 

With the help of such instruments as these, some of the of Ie 
important characteristics of plant life have been discovered.g ™0V 
These important characteristics are Contractility, that isa and 


muscular mechanism for movement, Conductivity, or nervous TUS 
mechanism for the rapid transmission of excitation from one of 
place to another, and Spontaneous Pulsation, by means 0 take 
which the nutrient sap is kept in circulation. the 

In animals the diverse movements are, as has been proved of 


carried out by a muscular mechanism subserving its definit 
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purpose. Yet the tortoise and the hare, for example, present 
evident differences in the rate of their movements. Where 
quick movement is needed, the reaction must be rapid, 
while in the sluggish the response is slow. The activity of the 
wing muscle of birds of prey, like the falcon, is very great; 
that of the goose is less great, while in the domestic fowl it is 
gall, the power of flight being practically absent. Ob- 
viously, there are here three different types of motor organs. 
What is it that confers extreme rapidity of action? Curiously 
enough, we have discovered in plants also three types of 
motor organs — active, semi-active, and inactive, cor- 
responding with those in the animal. 

To take a particular instance of this phenomenon from 
the plant world, the motor organ is highly developed in 
Mimosa pudica. In India, this plant is called the “Coy 
Maiden” from its sensitive shrinking away from all touch. 


| Large tracts of land are covered by its growth, and it is 


dificult to keep its spread under check. The only enemies it 
has to fear are the grazing cattle, which it outwits by making 
itself invisible by the fall of the leaf and the closure of its 
leaflets. The entire leaf of Mimosa when open may be com- 
pared with the human arm horizontally outstretched with 
fingers outspread. The main leaf stalk or petiole is like the 
arm; the four sub-petioles are like so many fingers. Strike 
the arm and it bends in contraction and the fingers close; so 
also a Mimosa leaf, when struck, falls down, and the sub- 
petioles are drawn together; these latter bear numerous pairs 
of leaflets which are also sensitive and close upwards. The 
movement is brought about by contraction of the swollen 
and cushion-like tissue, the pulvinus, which serves like the 
muscle of the animal. It is a wonderful leaf mechanism, that 
of Mimosa. At a blow, three distinct and different motions 
take place in a single leaf. The main leaf stalk falls down, 

e four sub-petioles are drawn together, and the small pairs 
of leaflets fold upwards. 

The muscular tissue of the plant is even more complex 
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than the above-mentioned mechanism. To return to the 
illustration from our own physiology, our arm can not only 
be raised or lowered, but can be twisted in one direction o; 
the other. Standing before a fire, for instance, we are thys 
able to present the palm to the stimulating warmth of the 
fire. The leaf of Mimosa is similarly raised or lowered o; 
twisted to the right or to the left by its complex muscular 
system, by which the leaf surface is placed at right angles to 
light, so as to absorb the largest amount of radiation. The 
changing attitude of the leaf, so as to follow the light, is 
accomplished by definite nervous impulses which actuate 
the motor organ. The discovery of this highly elaborated 
nervous system in plants, which I have described more 
fully in my book on “Nervous Mechanism in Plants,” js 
one of the most important results of the researches in the 
Bose Institute. 

With regard to the muscular tissue in plants, the first 
question that requires explanation is the active contraction 
of the pulvinus. The sudden fall of the leaf on stimulation 
has been hitherto regarded as due to the escape of sap from 
the organ, on account of which it became flaccid and limp, 
the fall being supposed to be due to the weight of the leaf; 
but my experiments have shown that this is not the case. 
That this fall is brought about by the active contraction of 
the more excitable lower half of the pulvinus, is proved by 
what happens when one holds the plant upside down — 
the actively contracted lower half of the pulvinus then lifts 
the leaf against the force of gravity. 

In Mimosa pudica, the maximum contractile fall is at- 
tained in a time as short as a second. There is another sensi- 
tive plant, Neptunia oleacea, which has also been a fruitful 
subject of investigation. It flourishes in lakes, and is not un- 
like in appearance to the land Mimosa. In order to float on 
the surface of water, it grows a kind of life-belt, consisting of 
loose tissue filled with air. Though the anatomy of its motile 
organ, the pulvinus, is similar to that in the Mimosa, yet its 
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reaction is comparatively slow, the completion of its con- 
tractile fall being reached in the course of about 60 seconds. 
Neptunia oleacea may, therefore, be regarded as semi-active. 
Finally, the pulvinus of the ordinary bean plant, though 
anatomically similar to that of Mimosa, is practically inac- 
tive, for, compared with Mimosa, its responsive movement 
is almost negligible. 

These three types of pulvini — active, semi-active, and 
inactive — are structurally the same, and yet their activity 
is widely different. It seemed to us that the rapidity of 
reaction in Mimosa must be due to the presence of some 
active substance in the protoplasm which caused a great 
enhancement of the activity of its motor organ. An attempt 
was therefore made to detect the presence of the active sub- 
stance by suitable stains and developers, of which several 
were found to be effective. The line of demarcation between 
the inactive cortical cells of the leaf stalk and the active 
cells of the pulvinus cannot be made out even under mi- 
croscopic examination. The application of saffranin stain, 
however, produced the most remarkable result. When this 
was applied, it appeared as if a hand, with the utmost care, 
had picked out every actively contractile cell and painted its 
protoplasmic contents deep crimson. The inactive cells of the 
leaf stalk were not stained at all. Under microscopic ex- 
amination, the protoplasmic contents of the active cells 
exhibited a highly granular appearance. In the semi-active 
Neptunia, the active cells which became stained were not at 
all compact, as in Mimosa, but were scattered. No staining 
occurred in the pulvinar cells of the bean plant, the active 
substance being here altogether absent. 

It is very remarkable that the activity of the animal 
muscle is similarly dependent on the presence and relative 
distribution of the active substance. 

All movements, as is generally known, are ultimately due 
to oxidation or combustion; in an engine, the speed of mov- 
ing machinery is dependent on the rate of consumption of the 
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fuel. In the living machine, also, it is now clear that the rate 
of oxidation plays an important part in the production of 
rapid movement. The active substance in the muscular 
tissue of plant and animal is highly oxidizable and is of the 
nature of a catalyst, the presence of which is attended by an 
extraordinarily rapid acceleration of the reaction. 

As regards transmission of protoplasmic excitation or 
nervous impulse in plants, previous investigators have been 
misled into wrong theories by the employment of violent 
modes of stimulation, such as wounds caused by a knife 
thrust; such crude methods, which introduce serious errors, 
are never employed in corresponding investigations on ani- 
mal nerve. The crucial test of nervous excitation is that it js 
produced by the discriminative polar action of an electric 
current, only on kathode-make and on anode-break. Both 
in the animal and in the plant, the transmission of excitation 
may be temporarily or permanently arrested by various 
physiological blocks, by electrotonus, by local cooling, or by 
the action of a poisonous solution. All these tests prove the 
identity of physiological reactions of animal nerve and of the 
corresponding conducting tissue in the plant. 

In lower animals, such as Ampbioxus, the propulsive 
mechanism of the blood is an elongated organ in which a 
series of peristaltic waves propel the nutrient fluid. Even in 
higher animals, the embryo has an elongated tubular heart. 
I have been able to demonstrate that the propulsion of sap 
in the plant is not wholly a physical but fundamentally a 
physiological process, and that it is not essentially different 
from the mechanism of propulsion of blood in the animal. 
The cardiac activity of the anima] has among others the 
following characteristic tests: (1) a certain amount of in- 
ternal hydrostatic pressure is required for starting the pul- 
sation; (2) the mechanical pulsation is attended by a con- 
comitant electric pulsation; (3) there are different alkaloids 
and chemical agents which produce definite modification of 
cardiac activity — stimulants like caffein and musk that 
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enhance the activity, depressants like bromide of potassium 
that lower it, strychnine, which in small doses is a stimulant 
and in larger doses is a depressant, and lastly poisons that 
permanently abolish the cardiac activity and abolish the 
propulsion of fluid. | 

The propulsive tissue in the plant has been localized by 
the Electric Probe. The electric pulsations of the rhythmic 
tissue are found to be enhanced or depressed by agents which 
increase or depress the propulsion of sap. 

By means of the high magnification apparatus devised for 
the purpose, the imperceptible pulse beat of the plant in 
propulsion of sap is automatically recorded on a moving 
photographic plate. And it has been found that drugs and 
alkaloids produce modifications of pulse beat in the animal 
and in the plant which are extraordinarily similar. Those 
which, like caffein, stimulate the animal’s cardiac activity, 
also stimulate the propulsive activity in the plant; on the 
other hand, depressants like potassium bromide induce 
opposite reactions in both. In the plant, as in the animal, a 
minute dose of strychnine causes stimulation, while a large 
dose produces depression. 

The effect of cobra-venom is also identical in the animal 
and in the plant. A moderate dose causes death, while an 
excessively minute dose causes an enhancement of rhythmic 
activity. 

Thus the results of my researches prove that the mechan- 
ism of life in the plant is essentially similar to that in the 
animal. The plant contracts under a shock; it conducts ex- 
citation to a distance along a definite nervous channel; the 
sap is propelled by a mechanism similar to that which propels 
the blood. But the simpler type of plant organization offers a 
unique advantage in investigation. The pursuit of this 
branch of scientific research will therefore lead to the solu- 
tion of many problems which have long been perplexing in 
the study of the more complex animal life. 
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THE MIND OF H. G. WELLS 
By WILBUR CROSS 


HAKESPEARE left it to his friends to celebrate his 

fame, if they might, by a folio edition of his plays 

after death. He had none of the modern itch fo; 

immortality which has been epidemic ever since Sir 
Walter Scott, taking time by the forelock, brought out, a 
few years before his death, a collected edition of his novels 
with prefaces, personal and literary, that he might go down 
into the ages in his very best style. Aware of the humor of 
the undertaking, the magician went about the business 
light-heartedly, never flaunting the egocentric mind of 
Henry James, say, who in his collected works explained the 
extremely difficult art of fiction as he had practised it and as 
it should be practised by his disciples. Though Wells, in 
the count of years, is nearly as old as was Scott when polish- 
ing up his novels, he is so much younger biologically that it is 
rather disconcerting to see him casting even a casual glance 
towards the Elysian Fields. Still, his decision to run no 
further risks with time must give satisfaction to a multitude 
of readers as they view the superb Atlantic Edition of his 
works, which the Scribners are publishing. 

Happily, time still favors Wells. Thackeray once told 
Motley that he intended to give the world, before he left it, 
a big novel which should key up all the rest. Never written 
was that masterpiece which, he remarked, no one would 
ever read anyway. More fortunate than the great Victorian, 
Wells has turned the trick against fate by gathering up in 
a novel of eight hundred pages all that he has tried to teach 
his generation, editing and revising the reactions of the age 
upon his mind in a sort of summary that he is willing to 
stick by. The implication is that, though he may still carry 
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on, the world now has him in all essentials complete. For an 
impartial re-valuation of his achievements he has had to 
read over again, he says, all the books and essays he has 
ever published. If much was cast aside when he assembled 
his works, as of “temporary interest,” he has let stand, after 
all excisions, some thirty volumes, being, he is inclined to 
think, somewhat too generous with himself. In a last look 
backwards, he feels that, despite many defects, he has “done 
well” by himself, that he “would live and write in rather the 
same way” if he had to live over again. Though, as here, the 
edge of his humor appears now and then worn down a bit, 
he has in fact done extraordinarily well by himself. 

Like Dickens before him, Wells was born a cockney whom 
nature endowed with that persistent curiosity which may 
foreshadow genius. Curious to know life, curious to know 
what there was in books of all sorts, he observed everything 
that was going on about him and read everything he could 
lay hands on, except the novels of Sir Walter Scott, “which 
bored him indescribably.” There was a tremendous drive in 
the boy who first jumped the counter of a draper’s shop and 
then jumped a grammar school on winning a scholarship at 
the Royal College of Science at South Kensington. Living in 
town on a guinea a week, he studied under Huxley, and in 
due time took the B.S. degree at London University with 
first-class honors in zodlogy. It was throughout a desperate 
struggle with circumstance which again and again threatened 
to overwhelm him and send him back to the dismal routine 
of a draper’s assistant. 

The drive within him would not let him settle down to the 
quiet life of a schoolmaster. His mind was moving all the 
time towards literature as a profession. “An overpowering 
need to know” was associated with an overpowering desire 
to tell what he knew or dreamed. To the majority the world 
of men and women appears as more or less static. To Wells, 
who has described himself as “a child of change,” the world, 
as Heraclitus had said, is always in flux. je? ra révra is the 
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motto of his latest novel. Very early he put to himself such 
questions as whence came it all? In what direction is it now 
moving? And where will “the discomfort of humanity” 
sometime find rest? To these and many more questions that 
have perplexed mankind, he has had prompt answers, serious 
or humorous. For a quarter of a century, he has let his 
imagination play over the entire modern spectacle, at the 
same time reviving the past or looking into the future. It has 
been a wonderful display of fireworks. 

Significant is the fact that Wells came to fiction through 
science instead of the ancient classics or history or philosophy 
or nothing at all as his popular predecessors had mostly 
come — through science, not as it is in 1926 but as it was 
in the wake of Huxley, forty years ago, before the drift had 
set in strong towards specialization. Though Wells was trained 
mainly in biology, that one science was enough to give him 
the scientific cast of mind. Not only has he been quick to 
make literary use of striking discoveries in other scientific 
fields, but he has taken the natural sciences with him into 
his criticisms of almost every phase of the existing social 
order and into his dreams of a new world. This scientific 
attitude sharply distinguishes him from those Victorian 
novelists who equally concerned themselves with poverty, 
disease, and crime, for the cure of which they had nothing 
to offer except political nostrums such as an extension of the 
elective franchise. 

A common way with Wells in his more fantastic moods 
has been to begin with some scientific fact, theory, or sur- 
mise, not very well, if at all, known to the general public, 
and then to develop his theme through plausible inference. 
What at first lay in his mind as an abstraction comes out in 
a concrete pattern. His fantasies thus differ essentially from 
those of a Jules Verne, which may have suggested them, in 
that they have as their basis much more than a semblance of 
science. Their author has called them “scientific romances’ 
—a phrase that only half describes them, since they usually 
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have a sociological import, which in many instances appears 
to be the main purpose for which they were written. Thus 
“The Time Machine,” which thirty years ago set everybody 
talking about the fourth dimension, starts out with the idea 
that time is a dimension of space. A machine is built which 
takes the inventor into the future some 802,000 years and 
brings him safely back, after a good deal of shaking up, to 
tell what he saw. The thesis that Wells maintained in the 
face of Herbert Spencer’s gospel that the human mind is 
destined to go on from light to light, was that, should the 
present sharp division between capital and labor continue, 
man would eventually differentiate into two species — a race 
of beautiful but ineffectual beings living in palaces on fruits 
and vegetables, and so without toil, and a race with “pale, 
chinless faces” dwelling in the caverns of the earth, and 
unable to see except in the dark like the owls. The Under- 
grounders, who are cannibals, invade by night the palaces 
of the Uppergrounders, and in course of time, I take it, 
eat them all up. At last the cannibals must fade away also 
and leave behind them a dead, silent world. Under the 
circumstances assumed, this would be the concluding scene 
in the conflict between capital and labor. 

Again, when astronomers were debating whether Mars is 
inhabited, Wells, taking the affirmative, brought a host of 
Martians in cylinders to the earth where they might be 
inspected. In the process of evolution, the Martians have 
developed immense heads at the expense of the rest of the 
body, except the hands, which have not only survived but 
grown larger as the instruments of enormous brains. These 
strange visitors fell upon England with the intention of 
beginning there the extermination of the inferior race now 
existing on this planet. With their heat waves that set the 
Thames boiling, and their poison gas that kills all who 
breathe it, they strike terror into the opposing army. But 
Just as victory appears in sight the Martians all suddenly 
topple over and die — victims of disease bacteria against 
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which their systems can wage no war, for there are no 
bacteria in Mars. This is the end of the Superman. 

Once more, all substances, so far as anybody now knows, 
are ‘“‘transparent” to gravitation. And yet there might be a 
substance that will cut off the gravitational attraction of the 
sun or the earth just as we may “screen things by sheets of 
metal” from light or heat or electrical waves. With sheets 
of this substance placed beneath guns or ironclads one might 
lift them as easily as we now lift a straw. In fact, a machine 
might be cleverly constructed that would take man anywhere 
through the universe. Without much difficulty a metal 
opaque to gravitation while transparent to the human eye 
is discovered, and a machine is built that conveys the in- 
ventor and a companion with terrific speed to the moon. 
Contrary to the opinion of astronomers, the moon is found 
to be inhabited, but by beings that burlesque rather than 
resemble humans, who live in the craters among moving 
artificial lights by night and come out during the day to 
bask in the sun. The inventor of the machine who made the 
trip in the interest of science, was slain by the Selenites, but 
the friend who accompanied him with a view to exploiting 
the mineral resources of the universe, contrived to return to 
the earth with two big bars of gold, but he Jost his machine 
soon after landing in southern England. After all, the pro- 
moter must be content with what he can dig out of the crust 
of the planetary fragment on which he has somehow been 
placed for a little while. 

Social satire runs on a broader gauge in the later “Men 
Like Gods,” which takes its cue from Einstein, according to 
whom, says Wells, the universe, which has hitherto been 
regarded as only extended, is “slightly bent and contorted, 
with other long unsuspected spatial dimensions.” So tt 
happens that two or three automobile parties, when near 
Maidenhead on the Thames, are rotated by way of the F 
dimension into a Utopia, such as the present world might 
become in the course of three thousand years would mankind 
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but heed the teachings of experimental science. The Utopia 
that Wells depicts “has no parliament, no politics, no 
private wealth, no business competition, no police nor 
prisons, no lunatics, no defectives, nor cripples.” The 
capitalist and laborer as such have disappeared, so that there 
is no longer any idle class. Boys and girls learn in school what 
their capacities are and are directed in their vocations 
accordingly. The motive behind all effort, physical or 
intellectual, has ceased to be personal aggrandizement; it is 
“the idea of creative service,” which the remote ancestors 
of the Utopians learned of a martyred teacher, whom they 
follow but do not worship. 

The Utopians have gained complete control over them- 
selves and external nature, becoming, as it were, like gods 
in physique and understanding. Assisted by climatic changes, 
they have long since discarded clothing that the human body 
may be exposed in all its beauty, except that one may now 
and then see a woman wearing a bracelet or necklace or 
girdle for ornament, or a man with a straw hat to protect his 
head from the violence of the sun at noonday, which no 
Utopia can tame. They al) go mentally naked also; it would 
never occur to them to conceal the truth, or evade it by 
casuistry. There is no marriage, for vows or contracts are 
unknown to them; but births are strictly regulated by cus- 
tom. All harmful insects have been exterminated, such as 
the house fly, gnats and mosquitoes; and with them have 
gone all disease germs. Only the benevolent insects and germs 
have been allowed to survive. Hence there are no coughs, 
colds, or epidemics in Utopia. As harsh sounds are particu- 
larly disliked, the dog has been persuaded to give up his 
barking, and airplanes are built as swift and as noiseless as 
swallows in flight. Though the Utopians have retained a 
spoken language, they rarely utter sounds unless it be in 
verse and music, for they have learned to convey thought 
directly from mind to mind. 

This is the general pattern of the Utopia which Wells 
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has filled in variously in one book after another. When he 
compares his visions with the visions of Hebrew prophets, 
or Plato, or William Morris, he would imply that his are 
keyed more closely than were theirs to things as they are, 
There is growing up now, as it were, a science of the future, 
though it has not yet become so certain as the science that 
throws a searchlight on the past. Thus the Utopia we have 
just looked into is a prolongation of the current trend in the 
fundamental medical sciences, with some assistance from 
physics and engineering and romance. As Wells now reads 
over his books, he is particularly pleased to see how much 
that has occurred in recent years for weal or for woe was 
clearly foretold by him in his “Anticipations,” which ap. 
peared as far back as the opening of the present century, 
Naturally, the predictions that have come true interest him 
much more than those that have been contradicted by events. 

He foresaw the war with Germany thirteen years in 
advance, and Germany’s ultimate defeat. But as the war 
was so long in coming, he thought in 1911 that England after 
all would give way to Germany without a conflict, and as 
late as July, 1914, it was Mr. Britling’s opinion that Ger- 
many also really did not want to fight, that her “militarism 
was a bluff.” If you prophesy both for and against an event, 
it is a safe bet. On how the war would be fought if it came, 
Wells was correct in several striking details. The nations 
behind the lines would be organized for concerted action 
down to the last man and the last woman. His picture of the 
fear and flight of the people before an invading army was 
realized in Poland and elsewhere. He long foresaw poison 
gas and the scene when Germany would let it loose on the 
British in Flanders. He developed the armored train into 
the “tank” years before that idea had “penetrated to the 
military intelligence of any country.” He did not think, 
however, that the tank would amount to much, for its wheels 
could be easily smashed by shells, and the monster would 
turn turtle, exposing the men to the fire of the enemy. His 
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second sight thus failed to include the caterpillar tractor. 
The airplane, he thought, would come too late for use in the 
approaching war. He was sadly out, too, on the submarine. 
Still, taken in the mass, his “scientific” forecasts, worked out 
on the lines of “ the probabilities of contemporary tendencies,” 
have been very clever. 

So to all who want to live in the future may be commended 
Wells as more trustworthy than Kipling or any other of the 
modern prophets. This is not to say that he has no close 
rivals in a not very remote past. Shakespeare had a prophetic 
soul for the main chance of things. Leonardo da Vinci, four 
centuries ago, had in mind, they say, the airplane when he 
remarked “there shall be wings.” Perhaps the most wonder- 
ful scientific guess on record is one by Swift, who, as is 
well known, had no interest in scientific investigation except 
to burlesque it as on a par with projects to extract sunbeams 
out of cucumbers, to be stored up in vials and to be let out 
in damp, inclement weather when the sun is behind a cloud. 
At a time when nobody knew that Mars had any satellites 
the astronomers in Laputa gave the planet two, apparently 
arguing that if the Earth has one moon and Jupiter four 
moons, Mars ought to have two. A century and a half later, 
a powerful telescope confirmed the inference. 

Wells’s prophecies culminate in a vision of a renovated 
world, not too far distant, which he projects on the dark 
background of the world as it has been since man first came 
into it. The history of man has been a history of blunders. 
The science of society remains essentially where it has been 
for some thousands of years. Rarely has there been concerted 
action towards any definite end, except war, by any nation or 
people. True, Greece had Plato and Aristotle, but they were 
not heeded; the Western world has had Jesus of Nazareth, 
but his vision of a kingdom of heaven that should bring all 
mankind into peace, unity, and happiness, has been per- 
verted into a metaphysical state and at last mostly forgotten 
or ignored in our creeds. To what heights man’s mind may 
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rise, when free from “miseries and insecurities,” may be 
seen here and there in brief periods of comparative rest such 
as the Age of Pericles, when art and literature flourished jn 
Greece as never before anywhere in the world and the 
foundations of modern science were laid securely. But war 
between tribes and nations has been the rule. And there js 
always lurking somewhere in ambuscade the military 
plunger — Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon — waiting for 4 
chance to upset the whole world. 

Within the present generation things have been rather 
worse than usual, though there are signs of better times 
somewhere ahead. This is pre-eminently an Age of Confusion. 
The country into which Wells was born was at loose ends 
everywhere. England had inherited the social philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, who would leave the individual man to go 
as he pleased, who taught that chaos, kept free from “the 
interference of any collective direction,” would somehow 
work itself out into order through a process called evolution. 
Afterwards came the drift of the intelligentsia towards 
socialism. Wells joined the Fabian Society and traversed all 
the socialisms of the period, intrigued by the projects for a 
new world order, but he stepped aside as soon as he became 
convinced that the socialists were aiming at “the complete 
state control of Labor under a new plutocracy,” which 
would be less efficient than the plutocracy then existing. 
He balked before a Servile State, which was to be set up by 
means of a revolution. Here, too, lay concealed the sword. 

For a time the dawn of a better world seemed to be 
breaking in Kipling’s Empire, ushered in with wild clamor 
and ‘‘vehement gesticulation.” Nobody dared question “the 
white man’s burden,” which became a creed. In an Empire 
proclaimed by a “‘spectacled and moustached little figure 
with its heavy chin,” was a promise of what socialism 
could not offer — the fulfilment of a desire for “discipline 
and devotion and organized effort” in a close union of all 
peoples beneath the British flag, moving forward under the 
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guardianship of England towards “‘a world peace and a world 
civilization.” Everybody was to be happy; everybody was 
to be at ease. Literature and the arts were again to flourish 
as in ancient Greece. Disenchantment came with the advent 
of Joseph Chamberlain, a Birmingham ironmonger, who 
brought on the Boer war, who insulted France, Germany, 
and Russia, who sought to set off the British Empire against 
the rest of the world by means of a preferential tariff for the 
benefit of England and Birmingham. Thus Kipling’s Empire, 
which was a young man’s dream of a Commonwealth of 
Nations serving one another, passed into “an adventure of 
exploitation.” The drift of political thought was much the 
same in Germany and, though less prevailing, in France also. 
Under the name of imperialism, “‘a megalomaniac nation- 
alism” became rampant throughout western Europe. The 
clash came in 1914 and the entire structure of modern civil- 
ization collapsed on the sands. 

The world must be built up anew. Ever since his youth 
Wells has been writing of the “New Republic,” which, one 
of his characters remarks, has no connection with an “in- 
nocent American publication” by that name. Out of the 
confusion of blunted aims and purposes, will there ever 
emerge a collective mind of the human species directed 
towards a world civilization, a world republic, with “the 
whole of mankind busy and happy, the races living in 
peace, each according to its aptitudes, a world going on — 
going on steady and swift to still better things”? Wells sees 
this good time slowly coming through the influence of science 
which is creating an aristocracy of intellect the world over. 

Already science has penetrated into human affairs every- 
where. It is undermining our traditional education from top 
to bottom, though the process is greatly retarded by persist- 
ing ignorance of schoolmasters and public. The old logic and 
metaphysics, spun out of men’s heads with little or no 
relation to reality, are fast going. Capitalism has had to 
submit to restraints; and even ministers of state sometimes 
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seek the advice of men of science. And so on and s0 forth, 
In the end must go all the “rubbish of the ancient world,” 
kings and emperors, statesmen and lawyers, that man 
remade may be free to develop what there is in him. There 
must be a new God. Not Matthew Arnold’s “something, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness” or “any defective 
claptrap of that kind,” which leaves righteousness in the air 
without definition. Not Kipling’s “modernized Allah with 
a taste for engineering,” whose activities are confined to the 
British Empire. Not “the anonymous God” of the agnostic, 
“‘a Veiled Being which seems to know nothing of life or 
death or good or ill.” Nor the Absolute, that static Being, 
omnipotent and omniscient whom philosophers and theo. 
logians, indulging in superlatives, have created out of delu- 
sion and folly. But that Finite God re-discovered some years 
ago by the late William James: a Being within us, who lives 
and struggles along with us through time and space by 
which his power is limited, ruling our consciences and 
directing our aims — and, in a larger synthesis, summoning 
us to work and fight “for the unity and release and triumph 
of mankind.” 

Under the captaincy of this Finite God the New Republic 
dominating the world must eventually take visible form. 
The fusion of nations will of course be a gradual process, 
beginning with the most enlightened peoples. The movement 
may be initiated by Great Britain and the United States, 
between whom a common racial feeling is rather strong. 
Afterwards other white races will want to come in until 
there is a complete union of them all. A similar process will 
go on among the yellow races; and much later among the 
black races, where the development of “a collective mind” 
must be slower. But at last all colors will coalesce in a great 
“World State.” A natural centre of the State would be Paris, 
where might be kept a card catalogue of the entire human 
species with thumb prints according to the Bertillon system 
for the identification of every man and woman on the earth. 
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English reviewers have been betting on Wells’s chances 
for a limited immortality as against Bennett and Galsworthy. 
Any book once admitted to the steel stacks of a modern 
fireproof library will last as long as the ink keeps black and 
the paper holds together; and there will always be somebody 
who will want to know what it is all about. Hence it behooves 
a writer who would live on to have an expert test the quality 
of the material that goes into the making of his book. The 
question concerning Wells is, I take it, whether there will 
be in the year 2050 a body of readers large enough to warrant 
frequent reprints of his books such as exists in the year 1926 
for Sterne and Fielding, who, though now well on in their 
second century, are still very much alive. Wells has tied the 
bulk of his work into the social and scientific speculations of 
the age. In the light of these ideas he has interpreted history 
and forecast the future. Thereby he has enlarged the view of 
innumerable readers who had looked but a little way before 
and after. He has taken them backward into the geologic 
ages to the origin of man and the origin of life and thence led 
them home through the records of man to the probl.1s of 
the contemporary world. He would indeed have the minds 
of his readers embrace our universe from the first flare up of 
the sun on to its extinction some million million years hence, 
when its light, he tells them, will be turned off like a gas jet. 
Will Mr. Wells’s ideas and dreams stir other generations as 
they have his own? Inevitably not. Most of his books were 
written for an immediate purpose which they have ad- 
mirably served. In his phrase, “deliberately experimental,” 
they must go the way of all experimental work where the 
artistic motive hardly enters. Already his “Modern Utopia,” 
much of which he himself has repudiated, is very hard 


} reading; whereas Plato’s “Republic” is as readable as ever. 


Nor do any of his scientific romances promise the continuing 
pleasure of Kipling’s “With the Night Mail.” 

There remain the novels of contemporary life. “Art,” 
says Wells, “that does not argue nor demonstrate nor discuss 
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is merely the craftsman’s impudence.” The novel that aims 
only at a beautiful picture of the social scene by the selective 
process, taking this detail and omitting that, is, he repeats 
many times over, certain to pass. Henry James, for example, 
sought “‘to pick the straws out of the hair of Life” before he 
painted her, forgetting that “without the straws she is no 
longer the mad woman we love.” If the novel is to mean 
anything, it must leave in all the straws; the characters must 
be no impersonal people, but people with political opinions, 
religious opinions, partisanships, lusts, and whims, which 
may be discussed, analyzed, and illuminated in unrestricted 
freedom. As proclaimed by Wells, the novel is a proper 
medium for canvassing all social and political problems as 
they arise. He professes not to teach but to point out, plead, 
and display. He would fill in, build up, the collective mind, 
That is what he has used the novel for primarily. 

When pursued to extremes, his method has led to the 
dissertation, treatise, essay, or sermon, with a certain amount 
of narrative, sex, and general characterization to sustain 
discussion and argument. Thus “The Research Magnificent” 
is a running debate on traditional moral and political ideas, 
from the limitations of which man, following the light of 
science, should free himself in order that he may live 
gloriously as the uncrowned king of the world. “Marriage,” 
with more story in it, deals with those most perplexing 
problems of sex for which there is no satisfactory solution in 
the present irrational organization of society; and for which 
there can be none until the world is made over in the way 
described in “The New Machiavelli.” Similarly in “Joan and 
Peter” is set forth, with much else, a new system of educa- 
tion, “thorough, coherent, and lucid,” in which the present 
motive of rivalry must give way to the spirit of co-operation 
if mankind is ever to find salvation. To the same class of 
fiction belongs “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” which gives 
us the Great War as it was reflected in the mind of the 
author when the future appeared dark and uncertain. All 
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these novels are manipulated by groups of interlocutors, 
among whom is invariably Wells himself under another 
name, to play the leading réle — at liberty also, when the 
discussion favors it, to jump in and out of the mind of any 
other of the disputants. 

In “The World of William Clissold,” it is “‘a cousin” or 
“distant relative” of the author who leads in the talk. With 
this man as mouthpiece, Wells re-states and re-examines 
most of the social questions that have troubled him in his 
previous novels and essays, co-ordinating one with another 
for a single picture of his mind. His approach is more his- 
torical than formerly, as should be expected of a man who has 
written a history of the universe. Thus the defalcation of 
William Clissold’s father must be accompanied by an 
account of the rise of capitalism in order that the promoter’s 
conduct may be set in the proper light. Incidentally, the 
absurdities of English law must also be shown up, and there 
must be stinging paragraphs on the fallacies of socialism 
as represented by Fourier and Marx. Likewise a complete 
understanding of William Clissold’s dealings with women 
requires not only a history of the institution of marriage, 
but back of that some observations on the sexual behavior 
of anthropoid apes. As one of the interlocutors remarks, the 
author brings in “‘everything in earth and whatever used to 
bein heaven,” ending at last with sex, which is his obsession. 

Piquancy is given to the narrative by little Menippean 
satires, varied by neat eulogies, on his contemporaries, from 
an “uninteresting” King all the way downward. Nothing, 
however, approaches in violence the unwarranted attack 
on Henry James a decade ago in “Boon.” Ramsay 
MacDonald is described as a “‘queer, vain simulacrum of a 
statesman.” Dean Inge, whom Clissold met at a dinner 
party, Wells likes rather well. ‘I found him,” he says, “all 
that I had hoped to find him — liberal Anglicanism incar- 
nate, lean, erect and —a little discolored.” There is also a 
pleasant encounter between Clissold and Dr. Jung, the 
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psychoanalyst, who talk about Wells’s idea of God as “‘a sor: 
of super-mind of the species,” running backward in thei: 
conversation to certain analogies in ancient cults. 

It does not appear that Wells has greatly altered his 
opinions in recent years; rather he now sometimes looks a: 
things from a different point of view. The New Republic js 
still in the forefront of his mind, but here he throws the 
emphasis on the influence of world-wide commerce and 
world-wide industrial corporations in bringing about the 
international mind. His dream is not so much of a World 
State with a central capital (which is probably impracticable) 
as of “a world business organization,” directing, in close 
alliance with science, ali the affairs of mankind, including 
“the education and the biological life” of the immense 
community. He is not so bitter as once against the League 
of Nations, for, though the machinery devised by an 
American schoolmaster must go, anyone who visits Geneva 
may detect there something resembling “a cosmopolitan 
mentality” among the permanent officials of that body. A 
similar discovery has been made in a study of the Treaty of 
Locarno. Altogether the outlook for a World Directorate is 
rather promising just now. 

Without characters, without dramatic quality, fiction of 
this kind is dependent for its vitality upon the lasting 
worth of the author’s ideas. Rousseau’s ‘‘Emile,” which is 
a treatise on education with the merest streak of a story, is 
still read. What fate awaits Wells’s ideas, which, despite 
their wide range, are fundamentally educational also, we 
shall never know. They would, I dare say, stand a better 
chance of direct survival and influence had he occasionally 
cultivated that precision of style and statement character- 
istic of the great masters. He may see things through but he 
does not take time to think them through. “I would rather 
be called,” he wrote to Henry James, “a journalist than an 
artist.” Voluble in a voluble age, his ideas seem destined 
to be dispersed and to reappear in the greater art of others. 
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Lying in the background is, as it were, another Wells, who 
may at any time step to the front. Not the sophisticated 
Wells with a mission, but the counter-jumper who remembers 
the days when he dressed the windows of a draper’s shop 
and passed his holidays on a bicycle. The novels reminiscent 
of that period and the experiences of the young man during 
his first years in London give us the real Wells before the 
world had become for him an addled egg which he must try 
desperately hard, as he remarks somewhere, to incubate. 
Essentially, in his ways of thinking, violently anti-Vic- 
torian, he paid his compliments to the virtuous Queen and 
all she is supposed to stand for long before the advent of 
Lytton Strachey. But when it comes to “the novel proper,” 
as he calls it, he is thoroughly Victorian. He still holds that 
the right way was discovered by Dickens, whose primary aim 
was discursive characterization, not story nor drama nar- 
rowly conceived. So it has been with Wells in a series of 
novels where he has kept his mind closely upon his char- 
acters, letting the story unfold about them and not very 
inquisitive about their destiny. His usual manner here 
is to concentrate attention on the proceedings of a single 
character dominating a small group, though it sometimes 
happens that a secondary character intrudes to upset the 
centre of gravity. Thus without any carefully worked out 
design, the characters are let loose to go whither they will. 
The outcome has been several delightful “‘studies in per- 
sonalities” in novels beginning as early as 1896 with ‘“‘The 
Wheels of Chance” and including in order, “Love and Mr. 
Lewisham,” “Kipps,” “Tono-Bungay,” “Ann Veronica,” 
“The History of Mr. Polly,” and the afterglows, ‘“‘Bealby” 
and “Christina Alberta’s Father.” 

Not that the motive of propaganda is ever absent. But 
except for passages thrown in now and then, it is less ap- 
parent than elsewhere. Were the social and industrial world 
organized as Wells would have it, nothing that he relates in 
these novels could possibly have happened. All the per- 
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sonalities depicted in them are, in his phrase, “thwarted an 
crippled by the defects of our contemporary civilization.” 
Had they enjoyed the knowledge and freedom of one of his 
Utopias, they would have worked out their lives quite 
differently. Not remained blunted or dwarfed. Mr. Lewis. 
ham, the schoolmaster, and Mr. Preemby, the house-agent's 
clerk, who is made to believe that he is the father of Christina 
Alberta, are both tricked by artful women into a marriage net 
from which they are unable to break away. Ann Veronica 
and Christina Alberta, who would have their own careers, 
find themselves up against “the whole order of things”; 
they come through after a fashion but badly damaged, 
Bealby, the spirited blue-eyed boy who fights hard against 
going into service, is forced to succumb at last and accept the 
place that caste has fixed for him. In the last sight we have 
of Hoopdriver in “The Wheels of Chance” he is still ‘a cad 
on castors” running along behind the counters of a drapery 
emporium. Kipps, who started out in a similar establish. 
ment, never gets beyond the ownership of a bookshop. Mr. 
Polly, who set his outfitter’s shop on fire to get the insurance 
and so escape bankruptcy, ends up as helper to a fat woman 
who keeps an inn. “The History of Mr. Polly” its author 
regards as his “happiest book” and the one he cares for most. 
The glory of the series is nevertheless “‘Tono-Bungay,” 
where, reversing the process, Wells tells how a shrewd little 
bounder with glasses, named Ponderevo, swindles the public 
out of some millions of pounds with his patent medicines and 
worthless stocks in bogus trading companies, to be detected 
in his frauds at last and to die in a whine. In failure or in 
success the modern world is a world of waste from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Most of these personalities are odd and peculiar, like the 
characters in Dickens. They wear, as it were, tags for 
identification. Mr. Ponderevo has the habit of drawing air in 
through his teeth when speaking so that the sound is reduced 
to a soft confidential whisper; and so flexible are his knees 
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that when he walks his short legs show no stride but seem to 
twinkle. Kipps, the coiner of absurd cryptic phrases, has an 
“upside down way of talking”; and when nonplussed falls 
back on “That’s jest it.”” Anywhere may appear the ghost 
of Mr. Micawber or Mr. Alfred Jingle. 

The simple souls among them develop as they go along 
redundant imaginations. Some of them had acquired an 
inferiority complex years before amateur psychologists 
had picked up the phrase. That is, feeling the insufficiencies 
of the humdrum life that enmeshes them, the poor devils 
try to escape by dreaming that they are somebody else or 
by building up air castles in which they live lives that have 
color and adventure. Kipps, so long as the money lasts, has 
his whiskey and soda like a gentleman. Mr. Ponderevo moves 
from a chemist’s shop on Main Street to the mansion of a 
promoter and swindler. Polly, who burns his shop down, 
becomes by a fluke of fortune a hero. Hoopdriver tells the 
young lady in gray that he is an artist, born on a South 
African ostrich farm, where he once killed a lion. There is no 
psychological analysis. The humor lies in the story of what 
is going on in the minds of shopkeepers and in the projection 
of fantastic dreams in absurd and incongruous acts. Fraud 
and arson cease to be crimes in becoming humorous. In this 
kind of characterization Wells has had no equal since 
Dickens died. Once, in a mood of self-criticism, he appears 
to turn against himself. It is in the later history of Mr. 
Preemby, who is convinced by a ouija board that he is a 
reincarnation of Sargon, King of Kings, who has returned 
to the earth to save the world. The end for the twentieth- 
century Sargon is madness and death. With his martyrdom 
ends the project to make over mankind into a New Republic. 
The world still goes on its own way, unregardful of the 
new Sargon out of Babylonia. It may well be that the Wells 


who will Jive longest is the man who wrote most like the 
Victorians. 

















THE BACKGROUND OF WASHINGTON’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS 


LTHOUGH President Coolidge has declared the 
League of Nations to be a closed issue so far as 
the entry of the United States is concerned, our 
newspapers continue to discuss in no diminishing 

degree the question of our participation in European affairs. 
Other spokesmen of the administration have been no less 
careful than the President to protest vigorously against inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of foreign countries. Yet the 
Senate has voted in favor of direct representation of the 
United States in the World Court on certain conditions, and 
the American government has collaborated in the work of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence which recently met in Geneva. Indeed, few of us doubt 
that this problem of our relations with Europe is still one 
of the chief problems confronting us to-day. Its prominence 
has revived discussion of the European background of our 
early international relations and especially of the foreign 
policy of Washington’s administration; and a study of Euro- 
pean as well as American archives has led me to believe that 
our knowledge of this policy announced in the classic phrases 
of the Farewell Address has been by no means definitive. 
New material on the historical setting of Washington’s policy 
of avoiding foreign entanglements thus not only suggests a 
fresh interpretation of the principles laid down in the Fare- 
well Address, but also again raises interesting questions 0! 
their relevance to our present situation. 

The first important general fact resulting from much study 
of the archives is that, in the beginning of the republic, 
Europe’s distress was America’s advantage. At the end of the 
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eighteenth century when Poland was disappearing at the 
hands of her avaricious neighbors, when Turkey was begin- 
ning to succumb to the Russian and Austrian ambitions, 
when the whole tendency of world politics was towards the 
amalgamation of smaller territories under the dominion of 
“benevolent monarchs,” the birth of a new state was the 
most difficult, indeed the most unlikely, event imaginable. 
Even harder was it for an infant state, particularly a re- 
public, to get a strong hold on life and grow lustily in a world 
of international jealousies and struggle. In a general way, 
it is well known that our growth was largely due to the series 
of European imbroglios and wars in which the great colonial 
powers, Great Britain, France, and Spain, became involved, 
and which consumed their energies and allowed them no 
time nor strength for their natural aggressive policies in 
America. But the extent to which the historical background 
of Washington’s foreign policy was a war-torn Europe and 
the importance of the intuitive feeling on the part of respon- 
sible American statesmen that our salvation would come 
from Europe’s engrossment in her own quarrels, have not 
been thoroughly understood. A study of our early diplomatic 
history from this point of view — a point of view that should 
be peculiarly intelligible to our generation — yields results 
far more significant than the interesting and much-discussed 
matter of the precise authorship of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

American independence itself, it should be remembered, 
was the product of a chapter in the international convulsions 
of Europe — French intervention resulting from the desire 
lor revenge on Great Britain and for the abasement of that 
power after the humiliating peace imposed on France at 
Paris in 1763. A cold-blooded and carefully calculated act 
of statesmanship, it was supported by the warm-blooded 
sympathy and political religiosity of French public opinion, 
which had been captured by the word pictures of the radical 
“philosophers” of the eighteenth century, representing all 
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the longed-for republican virtues and reforms as incarnated 
in the struggling American republicans. Whatever the 
motive, American, English, and French historians are, a; 
we know, agreed that French intervention was indispensable 
to American independence in 1779-1783. 

Yet this life-saving alliance with France was the first of 
a number of lessons which eventually revealed to our 
diplomatists danger in our entanglement in the international 
politics of Europe. It stipulated that if war should occur 
between Great Britain and France as a result of French 
recognition of the independence of the United States, the 
French and the Americans should make common cause 
against Great Britain “to maintain effectively the liberty, 
sovereignty, and independence absolute and unlimited, of the 
said United States, as well in matters of government as of 
commerce.” France, moreover, abjured all ambitions of 
conquest of British territory on the Continent of North 
America and left to the United States a free hand there, as 
well as in Bermuda. The United States, on its part, expressly 
gave France a free hand for the conquest of the British West 
India Islands. 

It had been the intention of France, and the earnest wish 
of the United States, to secure a triple alliance which should 
also admit Spain, the Bourbon “family ally” of France. 
But Spain had no desire to recognize American independence, 
because she had American colonies of her own upon whom 
she feared the effect of a bad example. She was willing 
enough to feed the flames of American insurrection in order 
to weaken her traditional enemy England, but she did not 
relish the idea of an independent United States, nor did she 
think that such a nation would be a less formidable neighbor 
than the British colonies had been to her own American 
dominions. Accordingly, Spain held aloof at the critical 
moment when France decided to go into the alliance alone 
for fear that Great Britain, chastened by Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, might offer the Americans acceptable peace terms, 
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and that then the golden opportunity of splitting apart the 
British Empire would be gone forever. American inde- 
pendence was as desirable to France as it was to the United 
States. Not so to Spain. 

Nevertheless, a secret article of the French-American 
alliance of February 6, 1778, reserved a place for Spain. 
It was France’s great diplomatic effort during the next year 
to draw her family ally into her American alliance. In this, 
French diplomacy was not successful; but Vergennes, 
Foreign Minister of Louis the Sixteenth, did buy a secret 
Franco-Spanish alliance — at a price. The two allies, France 
and Spain, solemnly and secretly agreed not to make peace 
with England until Gibraltar should be secured for Spain. 
During the negotiation, Vergennes tried in vain to induce 
Spain to recognize American independence. Floridablanca, 
Foreign Minister of Carlos the Third, religiously refused to 
do so. French diplomatists had to content themselves with 
a non-committal and pious formula, in which the fourth 
article of the treaty scrupulously recorded that the King of 
France had “proposed and demanded that the Catholic 
King should from the day when war should be declared 
against England, recognize the independence and sovereignty 
of the United States and agree not to lay down his arms 
until that independence should be obtained,” and then 
reserved to the Catholic King the right to make his own 
treaty, if he should wish, with the Americans on the terms 
of “reciprocal interests.” 

Though the United States was not a party to the Franco- 
Spanish alliance, and did not even know its terms, that pact 
entangled us unwittingly in a purely European question. 
By our own alliance with France, we were solemnly bound 
to fight England until American independence should be 
secured, and to guarantee France’s West India possessions. 
France, by her alliance with Spain, was bound to fight 
England, regardless of American independence, until Gib- 
raltar was retrieved. But we could not make peace sepa- 
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rately from France. Thus by our French alliance we were 
really involved in fighting till Spain should get Gibraltar. 

In making this peace with Spain, Vergennes was not dis. 
loyal to the American alliance. It seemed to him indis. 
pensable for France, and hence for American success, to 
draw Spain into the war, and, after some jockeying, he 
instructed his minister at Madrid to sign whatever terms 
Spain asked. But the diverging interests of the two alliances 
placed Vergennes in an embarrassing predicament when, 
after American independence had been already in fact won 
at Yorktown, peace negotiations began at Paris. During the 
negotiations, a Spanish siege of Gibraltar was still going on, 
and it was Spain’s desire to prolong the war until the fortress 
succumbed, if it took another year. The French treasury, 
however, could scarcely stand another year’s campaign. 

How was Vergennes to satisfy both allies? He shrewdly 
solved that problem, I believe, by encouraging the Americans 
to negotiate their own peace separately with England, under 
the indispensable condition that it should not go into effect 
until France made peace with the same power. While these 
negotiations were progressing, he pleaded with Spain to 
give up her acknowledged claim to Gibraltar. 

Such a situation made it necessary for France to treat 
Spain tenderly. One of Vergennes’s ways of doing this had 
been to try to induce the United States to recognize Spain’s 
claim to the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi and 
possession of the east bank of that river at least up to the 
Ohio, under title of conquest from Great Britain. In making 
such a proposal Vergennes was perfectly honest. In con- 
fidential discussion with the American envoys, he and his 
subordinate, Rayneval, suggested that it might be disas- 
trous to prolong the war to secure the boundary of the 
Mississippi and the Newfoundland fisheries, that a satis- 
factory peace with independence for the new nation might 
be secured more easily without those terms. The American 
plenipotentiaries, let it be observed, had received express 
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instructions from Congress to act with complete confidence 
in Vergennes and to be bound, except for the indispensable 
condition of independence, in the last analysis by his advice. 

Up till June 23, 1782, Franklin had been our sole commis- 
sioner in Paris. He thoroughly trusted and respected Ver- 
gennes, after six years of dealing with him, and with the 
documentary material of the French foreign office long since 
wholly available for study, there is no evidence to show that 
Franklin’s faith was not abundantly justified. Then John 
Jay arrived from Madrid, and a few weeks later John Adams 
joined his colleagues from The Hague. In Spain, Jay had 
waited without recognition from the government for two 
years, and had observed Spanish diplomacy at close range. 
He knew, as did everybody else, that there was a secret 
pact between the two Bourbon kings. Moreover, before he 
left the Spanish capital, he had made up his mind that 
Vergennes was false to his American ally and would try to 
prolong the war and consequently protract the peace nego- 
tiations in order to satisfy Spain. 

In September, Vergennes sent Rayneval on a secret mis- 
sion to London to check the accuracy of peace terms regard- 
ing France and Spain which the Comte de Grasse, released 
from English captivity, had purported to bear to France 
from Lord Shelbourne; learning of this move, Jay immedi- 
ately concluded that a nefarious French plot was on foot to 
encourage England to withhold from France’s American 
ally favorable boundary and fishery terms of peace. Ray- 
neval’s confidential report of his secret mission shows, 
however, that he was thoroughly loyal to the Americans 
and that no such plot existed. 

After some study of the documents, I have come to the 
conclusion that Vergennes’s policy was quite contrary to 
Jay's. suspicions; that he actually encouraged separate 
negotiations between the British and the Americans, 
providing the provisional Anglo-American treaty were 
contingent for validity upon a definitive treaty between 
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France and Great Britain; and that he did this because he 
wanted to present to his Spanish ally the accomplished fac; 
of a provisional treaty between the enemy and the United 
States, as a powerful argument to induce Spain to make 
peace without Gibraltar— the argument, in fact, that 
England was succeeding in splitting off her four enemies one 
by one from mutual action. But Jay quickly persuaded 
Adams that Vergennes was full of duplicity, and the two of 
them then prevailed on Franklin to sign a provisional and 
contingent peace with Great Britain without the French 
minister’s knowledge — a peace which acknowledged the 
Mississippi boundary and the /iderty but not the right of 
American participation in certain areas of the inshore fish- 
eries of British North America. 

That this provisional and contingent peace was precisely 
what Vergennes wished is shown by the gentle way in which 
he gravely rebuked Franklin for having secretly signed the 
preliminary articles. That he approved their content is 
demonstrated not only by his congratulations but by his 
granting the new loan of 6,000,000 /ivres which Franklin had 
the nerve to request when formally announcing to Vergennes 
the secret signature of the articles! Before they were signed, 
the British had successfully raised the siege of Gibraltar, 
and very soon after the announcement of the American 
treaty Spain began to weaken on her right to demand the 
restitution of that fortress as a condition of any final peace. 
She soon relinquished it altogether. A general European and 
American peace speedily followed. 

Jay and Adams were convinced that without their bold 
action American independence could have been stuck fast 
to Gibraltar, a purely European rock. Experience with a 
European alliance had made a deep impression upon their 
minds. They would have been glad to be quit of French ties 
immediately the final peace was ratified. If their suspicions 
of Vergennes’s loyalty cannot be justified now that we can 
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gee all the cards—only last year Dr. Yela Utrilla first 
ublished the significant Spanish documents — it is certain 
enough that the exigencies of European politics had forced 
our ally in the struggle for independence to agree to another 
secret alliance the terms of which were not strictly com- 
patible with our own French alliance and which did involve 
us in non-American questions. 

John Adams records, during the peace negotiations at 
Paris, his frequently quoted conversation with Oswald, the 
British plenipotentiary : 

“‘You are afraid,’ says Mr. Oswald to-day, ‘of being 
made the tool of the powers of Europe.’ ‘Indeed I am,’ said 
|. ‘What powers?’ said he. ‘All of them,’ said I. ‘It is ob- 
vious that all the powers of Europe will be continually 
manoeuvering with us, to work out their real or imaginary 
balances of power. . . . But I think it ought to be our rule 
not to meddle; and that of all the powers of Europe, not to 
desire us or, perhaps, even to permit us, to interfere, if they 
can help it.’” 

Thus the seed of the Monroe Doctrine had been sown 
forty years before it matured. 

After the peace was signed, the confidential correspond- 
ence of the French Foreign Office shows that it did not 
expect the United States ever to carry out the guaranty of 
the French West Indies in case of another war between 
France and England. France really preferred to see the 
United States remain a weak and divided confederation. 
On her part, she made no move to carry out her guaranty 
of our territory, fixed by the treaty of alliance, by assist- 
ing us to dislodge English garrisons from our soil, where 
they remained for twelve years after the treaty of peace was 
negotiated, despite a solemn pledge to go out “with all 
convenient speed.” The United States judiciously refrained 
rom pressing France too far on this point, for fear France 
might have grounds for asking us reciprocally to guarantee 
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her islands in case of a war. Thus our first experience of a 
foreign alliance left in the minds of American statesmen , 
distrust of agreements with European powers. 

Another precedent during the Revolution for the prin. 
ciples of the Farewell Address as they related to European 
entanglements, is to be found in the attitude of the United 
States towards the Armed Neutrality of 1780. This spec. 
tacular convention of neutral states was really the capstone 
of Vergennes’s efforts to isolate Great Britain. Nearly aij 
the neutral powers of Europe acceded to it, and the United 
States incorporated its principles in prize law. At that time, 
we were trying in vain to secure recognition of our inde. 
pendence by several European powers. Among these was 
Russia, whose Empress first proclaimed and sponsored the 
Armed Neutrality. Francis Dana, our agent at the Court of 
St. Petersburg, was given power to accede to this European 
alliance as an inducement to the Empress to recognize 
American independence. Catherine the Second contemp. 
tuously refused to receive him. Consequently, the United 
States did not accede. Immediately after the peace, arose 
the question of negotiating treaties of commerce with 
European countries, and of the terms. Should we accede to 
the principles of the “League of Neutrals,” a combination 
which really was to dissolve with the return of peace? The 
question was debated in the Continental Congress. Among 
the papers of Alexander Hamilton, then a member from 
New York and twenty-six years of age, is the draft of the 
resolution which that body adopted on May 21, 1783. Its 
text will prove highly instructive when we mention, later on, 
Hamilton’s connection with the composition of the Farewell 
Address: 

“Resolved, that Mr. Dana be informed that the treaties 
lately entered into for restoring peace, have caused such an 
alteration in the affairs of these States as to have removed 
the primary object of his mission to . . . Russia, the acquisi- 
tion of newsupports to their independence . . . That though 
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Congress approve the principles of the Armed Neutrality 
founded on the liberal basis of a maintenance of the rights of 
neutral nations, and of the privileges of commerce; yet they 
are unwilling at this juncture to become a party to a Con- 
federacy which may hereafter too far complicate the inter- 
ests of the United States with the politics of Europe; and 
therefore, if such a progress is not yet made in the business 
as may make it dishonorable to recede it is their desire that 
no further measures may be taken at present, towards the 
admission of the United States into that Confederacy.” 

Thus, before the ink was dry on the treaty of independ- 
ence, indeed before the definitive treaties ending the war 
were signed, Congress, at young Hamilton’s instance, had 
placed itself on record against involvement in European 

litics. 

During the period of the Confederation, between the 
treaty of peace of 1783 and the installation of the new 
national government of the Constitution in 1789 under 
President Washington, there was not so much question 
about the United States being involved in European affairs 
as there was of keeping European powers out of American 
affairs and American territory. ““A word upon the point of 
our just wishes to be detached from European politics and 
European vices,” wrote Richard Henry Lee, President of 
Congress, to Samuel Adams, in 1785. “Of course I wish it 
most sincerely. But unfortunately Great Britain is upon our 
northern quarter and Spain upon the southern. We are 
therefore compelled to mix with their councils in order to 
be guarded against their ill designs.” 

In truth, British troops were still on American soil all 
along our northern frontier, and British officials were actively 
intriguing far within our boundaries to incite the Indians 
against the United States government and to stimulate if 
possible a breakup of the Union. Spanish officials were doing 
the same in the western territory south of the Ohio. Observers 
tor both countries were freely prophesying the dissolution 
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of the confederacy. From this fate we were saved by the 
miracle of the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 — the pres. 
ent Constitution. 

But an important episode, which illustrates our present 
discussion, has been hitherto unknown. It may be remem. 
bered that John Jay — who had been so suspicious of Spain 
in 1780-1782 — when Secretary for Foreign Affairs of the 
Continental Congress in 1786, was anxious to sign a treaty 
with Spain which, in turn for important trade privileges in 
Spain to be enjoyed by northeastern commercial and 
navigation interests, would have acknowledged the Spanish 
cloture of the Mississippi River for a long term of years; 
and it may also be recalled that the opposition of the five 
southern States made ratification of such a treaty impos. 
sible. What has never been revealed is that Jay had initialed 
with the Spanish plenipotentiary Gardoqui an alliance 
which would have guaranteed all of Spain’s territory in 
North and South America in turn for Spanish assistance in 
dislodging the British from our northern frontier posts 
This alliance, the articles of which I have read in Gardo- 
qui’s correspondence, would have been an entangling alli 
ance of the first water. The intended alliance was never 
discovered by Congress; but Jay’s proposal to close the 
Mississippi and the staunch opposition to it of the southern 
minority of the States, are responsible for the provision of 
the Constitution which makes a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate necessary for the ratification of any treaty to-day. 

When Washington assumed the presidency in 1789, he 
was immediately confronted with problems of foreign affairs 
equally vital in their importance to the domestic crisis 
recently survived — the maintenance of American tert'- 
torial integrity against the encroachments of Spain and 
England. His efforts to dislodge European forces from our 
western lands failed absolutely so long as either of those 
countries remained unmolested and safe in Europe. We have 
observed that even our ally France made no step to enforce 
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her guaranty of American territory by assisting against 
either usurper. In 1789 the French Revolution occurred, and 
for the next two years France was a vacuum in international 
politics. She could not have helped us, had she had the will. 

The French Revolution was one of the most consequential 
events in American history. Not because of the social and 
political ideas that came from that upheaval — they were 
already paramount in America — not because it produced 
the strongest single historical force in the world to-day, 
modern nationalism; but because the intervention of the 
allied monarchies of Europe to stamp out revolutionary 
republican principles led to a generation of warfare which 
paralyzed the overseas energies of the great colonial powers 
and led to embarrassments and issues among them which 
made American neutrality desirable to all. To prevent the 
diverting of much-needed armies and navies to protect their 
interests in the New World, these powers were willing to pay 
attention to American rights and claims which would have 
been contemptuously ignored under other circumstances. 
Nearly all Europe, including Spain and England, by 1793 
was at war with France. The prostrating effects of the ter- 
rible conflict were felt long after 1815, when it ended. 

Our experience with European entanglements during the 
Revolution had already prepared American statesmen for 
a distinct policy during the next war on that continent. 
In 1786 and 1787, when Great Britain and France seemed 
on the verge of a conflict, Jefferson and Adams, our ministers 
in Paris and London, were decided on neutrality. So was Jay, 
the Secretary of Congress for Foreign Affairs. In fact, France 
expected no more than that, as is shown by her own archives. 
Had she counted on any military assistance in such an event, 
as due her from the alliance of 1778, she doubtless would 
have been more scrupulous in guaranteeing our northern 
territory against England, according to the treaty of alliance. 

In 1788 Washington had written to an English corre- 
spondent, Sir Edward Newenham: 
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“I hope the United States will be able to keep disengaged 
from the labyrinth of European policies and wars; and tha; 
before long they will, by the adoption of a good nationa! 
government, have become respectable in the eyes of the 
world, so that none of the maritime powers, especially none 
of those who hold possessions in the New World or the We 
Indies, shall presume to treat them with insult or contempt, 
It should be the policy of United America to administer to 
their wants without being engaged in their quarrels.” 

This was when accounts from Europe indicated a possible 
general war over the famous Bavarian Succession question 
of 1787. On January 1, 1788, when Washington feared that 
war had actually begun between France and England and 
that it would be difficult for the feeble Congress to restrain 
sympathy for France in the United States, he wrote to 
Jefferson, our minister at Paris: “Our situation is such, as 
makes it not only unnecessary, but extremely imprudent for 
us to take part in their quarrels; and whenever a contest 
happens among them, if we wisely and properly improve the 
advantages, which nature has given us, we may be benefited 
by their folly.” 

Again, in 1790, Washington wrote to Lafayette, after 
taking office as President of the “good national government” 
now constructed: “While you are quarreling among your- 
selves in Europe, while one King is running mad, and others 
acting as if they were already so, by cutting the throats of 
the subjects of their neighbors, I think you need not doubt, 
my dear Marquis, we shall continue in tranquillity here.” 
And in another letter of that year, he remarks, to the same 
distinguished friend of America: “It seems to be our policy 
to keep in the situation in which nature has placed us, to 
observe a strict neutrality and to furnish others with those 
good things of subsistence which they may want and which 
our fertile land abundantly produces, if circumstances and 
events will permit us to do so.” 

Jefferson, with five years’ European diplomatic experience 
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gaged behind him when he became Secretary of State, had de- iz 
d that veloped ideas similar to those of his chief. In 1790, in a 
itional letter to the Chevalier de Pinto, Minister for Foreign Aftairs ' 
of the of Portugal, he broached the subject of an exchange of 
y none diplomatic representatives with the United States. The 
> West letter, which now exists in manuscript in the earliest files of 
tempt. the Department of State, subsequently resulted in the be- . 
ster to ginning of our one hundred and thirty-five years of unin- 
terrupted friendly diplomatic relations with that country. ; 
ossible In it Jefferson took care to expound American foreign policy 
lestion in explaining why the United States could not send to Lisbon | 
d that a representative of higher diplomatic rank than chargé AY 
id and d'affaires. “Rigorous economy,” he writes, “will shew itself Mi 
strain in our diplomatick establishment, and the rather as at sucha bh 
ote to distance from Europe, we hope to meddle little in its quar- 4 
ich, as rels or combinations; its peace and its commerce are what 
ent for we shall court.” | 
ontest In March, 1793, before an official American pronounce- b 
ve the ment of neutrality had been made, Jefferson wrote to Dumas, q 
nefited our observer at The Hague, with regard to the appearance . 
of a general European war: “‘We hope to be permitted to 
after HB preserve the line of neutrality. We wish not to meddle with 
ment” the internal affairs of any country, nor the general affairs 
your- of Europe. Peace with all nations, and the rights which that 
others gives us with respect to all nations, are our objects.” Some 
ats of MM American representatives at European courts carefully had 
doubt, refrained even from discussion of European matters. “You 
here.” may be sure, Sir,’”’ wrote Thomas Pinckney from London, 
> same in December, 1792, “that I avoid everything which may ; 
policy tend to widen this distance [the distance between the English my 
us, to Court and America] by keeping as clear as possible of all " : 
- those European politics.” | 
which With such testimony from men of all political colors f ‘ 
s and before us, it is easy to see what Washington’s policy would ,) 
be when he was actually confronted by war in Europe. " 
rience Despite the French alliance, he and his cabinet immediately i! i 
" 
{j 
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and unanimously agreed on the policy of neutrality enun. 
ciated in his proclamation of April 22, 1793. Far from con. 
sidering that Washington’s neutrality policy violated the 
alliance of 1778, France took it for granted that we would 
not intervene to protect French possessions by armed force, 
She made no protest when we did not do so. The history of 
the previous ten years, as we have seen, had evaporated 
altogether that “imperfectly stipulated guarantee,” so that 
France herself had made no move to execute it against 
English troops still in 1793 remaining on American soil. 
American neutrality in 1793 was, as a matter of fact, far 
more valuable to France than our belligerency, for, if the 
liberal provisions of maritime law in the treaties of 1773 
were defended with success, it meant that sorely needed 
provisions and naval stores would get through the British 
navy under protection of a neutral flag. 

The United States, as Washington foresaw, “benefited” 
by the “folly” of European nations. At the heavy price of 
acquiescence for the remainder of the war in British arbi- 
trary definitions of neutral rights, we induced Great Britain, 
harassed by a European war, to withdraw her troops at 
last from American soil. Had there been no European war, 
the negotiation of Jay’s treaty of 1794 which brought this 
about, probably would not have occurred. Jay’s treaty had 
a mighty repercussion in Spain. With French armies advanc- 
ing over the Pyrenees towards Madrid, Spain suddenly 
quit her ally England and secretly made a separate peace 
with the political heretic and common enemy, revolutionary 
France. At a moment when the Spanish Council of State 
was deciding to desert England, it heard of the fact but not 
the full terms of Jay’s treaty. Afterward the secret Spanish 
peace with France invited the wrath of the betrayed ally. 
To the Spanish minister, the notorious Godoy, England's 
new American treaty betokened something which emphat- 
ically it was not—an Anglo-American alliance which 
would mean the descent of an army of western frontiersmen 
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on New Orleans and other Spanish possessions in North 
America. To forestall this, Spain, in 1795, after in vain 
proposing again an alliance with the United States, speedily 
concluded a treaty yielding to us the navigation of the 
Mississippi and our contention as to the Florida boundary. 
The real terms of Jay’s treaty later disillusioned the Spanish 
ministry. They then squirmed to get out of executing this 
treaty into which they had been frightened by the apparition 
of an Anglo-American alliance. But the exigencies of Spain 
again engulfed in a European war, this time as France’s 
ally, forced her eventually to execute the treaty she had so 
hastily yet so solemnly signed and ratified. Thus did the 
distress of Spain in Europe redound to America’s advantage. 
It was while John Jay was negotiating his epochal treaty 
with England in 1794 that a diplomatic incident happened 
which sheds a flood of light on the evolution of the foreign 
policy of the Farewell Address. Coached again by French 
diplomacy, Sweden and Denmark (which then included 
Norway) signed another Armed Neutrality. Sweden invited 
the United States to enter it. The British Foreign Minister, 
Lord Grenville, learned of this through his thousand-eyed 
secret service, and shivered lest the United States should 
join and thus reduce the effectiveness of the British navy 
against France. John Jay was even then negotiating in Lon- 
don with Grenville, who feared he might have to buy Jay 
off from any new Armed Neutrality, by giving to the 
United States special concessions in the proposed treaty. 
But the British minister at Philadelphia, as we now know, 
had meanwhile cultivated with the political enemy and 
colleague of the Secretary of State an intimacy far more 
powerful than his official relations with Thomas Jefferson, 
acondition which in fact had already contributed to the Vir- 
ginian’s resignation. To Alexander Hamilton, favorable to 
England because his revenue system and consequently 
American credit depended on tariff imposts on British 
commerce with the United States, the British minister 
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therefore broached the subject of the Armed Neutrality, 
To his great relief, Grenville learned through this channe! 
that the United States would not enter that purely European 
combination. Consequently he extracted from Jay terms 
which otherwise he might not have dared to demand. | 
have elsewhere printed more fully the despatch from the 
British minister which records this extraordinary interview 
with Hamilton in the summer of 1794. Hamilton had said, 
“with great seriousness and with every demonstration of 
sincerity . . . that . . . it was the settled policy of this 
Government in every contingency, even in that of an open 
contest with Great Britain, to avoid entangling itself with 
European connexions, which could only tend to involve this 
country in disputes wherein it might have no possible in. 
terest, and commit it in a common cause with allies, from 
whom, in the moment of danger, it could derive no succour. 
In support of this policy Mr. Hamilton urged many of the 
arguments advanced in your Lordship’s despatch, the 
dissimilitude between the political views as well as the gen- 
eral interests of the United States and those of the two 
Baltic Powers, and the inefficiency of the latter, from their 
enfeebled condition, either to protect the navigation of the 
former in Europe or to afford it any active assistance, if 
necessary, in its own territory.” 

Here, then, was a practical application, in the field of 
diplomacy, of a principle already often expressed and deeply 
ingrained in the minds of leading American statesmen. On 
the first occasion when the United States was invited into a 
European combination — we had previously rejected the 
Spanish alliance, but that was with a single power — we 
refused to enter on grounds of policy. The Swedish invita- 
tion, after considerable delay, was politely declined through 
the regular channels. : 

There occurred at this same time a diplomatic incident 
which made a profound and distressing impression on 
Washington’s mind. His treatment of it strikingly illustrates 
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his set scruples against intermeddling in European concerns. 
His old comrade in arms, a man with whom Washington had 
the most affectionate and even paternal relations, closest to 
him of the few who were really intimate with that austere 
and reserved great man, appealed to him from the cavern 
of an enemy dungeon. Lafayette, quitting the command of 
his army in 1792 when he was proscribed by the Jacobins at 
Paris, had started through Belgium to take ship for America. 
On his way he had been captured by the Austrians,'and for 
five years he remained incarcerated, first in Prussia, later in 
Austria, as a prisoner of state, too dangerous to let loose in 
Europe because he had been contaminated in America with 
republican principles. Curiously enough, Lafayette was an 
American citizen, although a French ci-devant nobleman and 
a citizen of France. He had been naturalized in 1784, title 
and all, with his heirs male forever, by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia. When the Constitution was adopted he be- 
came ipso-facto a citizen of the United States, as did all the 
citizens of the several States. Uniform federal naturalization 
laws were not passed till after 1792 and could not anyway, 
under the Constitution, have an ex-post-facto application. 
Lafayette now appealed in letters which I lately discovered, 
to his paternal friend, the President, requesting him to 
demand officially of the allied powers his release, as an 
American citizen, from captivity. 

Washington was touched by the appeal but refused to 
intervene for fear of jeopardizing the interests of the United 
States by intermeddling with European concerns. He sent 
money to Lafayette’s family and unofficial missives to the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria to ask La- 
fayette’s release as a favor to General Washington as a 
private citizen. These appeals were made in vain. Lafayette 
was not released until Bonaparte’s cannon forced Austria to 
the peace of Campo-Formio in 1797. So scrupulously careful 
was Washington not to allow his own private affections to 
interfere with what he esteemed his official duty, that for 
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some months he refused to receive at his home George 
Washington Lafayette, his namesake and the son of the 
Marquis, the boy who had been sent by his mother to 
America in 1795 to plead his father’s cause with the President 
and who eventually found asylum at Mount Vernon, 
Lafayette’s case was in Washington’s mind as he formulated 
the principles of the Farewell Address. He was writing 
Hamilton about the boy George at the same time that he 
was working over with that adviser the text of that famous 
document. 

The facts about the authorship of the Address have long 
since been well established by critical historical scholarship. 
It was written by Alexander Hamilton according to an out- 
line furnished him by Washington. The President copied 
off, in his own hand, Hamilton’s finished paragraphs, cutting 
down some passages to shorten the document for columns, 
and then released it to Claypoole’s “Daily Advertiser” of 
Philadelphia, in which it was published, September 19, 1796, 
and, of course, republished rapidly all over the country. 

In this last draft, complete for the printer in Washington's 
handwriting, is an interesting change of text, which means 
more than the mere shortening of the Address to gain space. 
I do not think that any historian has commented on it, 
though it means a great deal, for it shows that Washington, 
while adopting the arrangement of Hamilton and even his 
phraseology, was not willing to accept ideas which did not 
dovetail with his own. No idea of Hamilton’s is better known 
than that he feared the government of the Constitution was 
too weak, and that he desired by loose construction to make 
it stronger. In Washington’s final draft of the Address 
occurs the typical Hamiltonian semtence: “Owing to you 
as I do a frank and free disclosure of my heart, I shall not 
conceal from you the belief I entertain, that your Govern- 
ment as at present constituted is far more likely to prove to 
feeble than too powerful.” Washington crossed this out and 
avoided the implication of political parties and strife which 
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it involved by substituting the more diplomatic, if not 
crystal-clear statement: “It is indeed little else than a name, 
where the Government is too feeble to withstand the enter- 
prises of faction, to confine each member of the Society 
within limits prescribed by the laws & to maintain all in 
the secure & tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person & 
property.” No better proof than this change could be given 


' that the ideas and thought of the Farewell Address are 


intrinsically the President’s own. Where he ceased co agree 
with Hamilton, Washington could not be led. 

Washington’s chief thought in adopting a policy of 
neutrality in 1793 had been, as he explained in the Address, 
“to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet 
recent institutions, and to progress without interruption to 
that degree of strength of consistency, which is necessary 
to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for- 
tune.” “Sure I am,” he wrote to Gouverneur Morris in 
i795, “if this country is preserved in tranquillity twenty 
years longer, it may bid defiance in a just cause to any power 
whatever: such in that time will be its population, wealth 
and resources.” 

What did the twenty years contemplated by the first 
President bring? They expired as the sound of Waterloo’s 
guns drifted away from a blood-drenched Europe. True, the 
United States did not keep out of war for those twenty 
years. By the time it entered the war of 1812, seventeen had 
elapsed. They had been seventeen years of almost continual 
war in Europe, during which European powers had had all 
too little resources or surplus strength to devote to an 
aggressive policy in North America. In the first two of these 
years, European complications had made it possible to clear 
out of western territory British and Spanish troops. The 
navigation of the Mississippi River, and the supplementary 
right of deposit secured in the Spanish treaty of 1795, led, 
by the adventitious assistance of Bonaparte, to the pro- 
curement of Louisiana and the acquisition of West Florida. 
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The war of 1812 removed all foreign interference in the West. 
For a generation after Napoleon’s downfall, Europe was too 
exhausted to want anything but peace with the United 
States. In 1819 the Florida treaty placed the American flag 
over that peninsula, and, incidentally, carried the boundary 
of the United States through to the Pacific Ocean. 

Thus the more one reads the archives of our early diplo. 
macy, in London and Paris and Madrid, as well as in 
Washington, the more one sees staring in one’s face the 
explanation that the foundation of American nationality 
and the expansion of American territory which gave us the 
physical basis of our present national power and prestige, 
are due to the fact that European nations with American 
interests, for a generation before and a generation after 
Waterloo, were too busy with war at home or, after 1815, 
too war-weary, to gainsay American ambition in the New 
World. 
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LOSS 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HAVE nothing left me 
To play with now at all 

Since my golden shuttlecock 

Has flown beyond the wall, 
But now my laugh is lighter 

And all my steps grown fleet 
Who join in the little games 

Of poor folk in the street! 


[ have nothing left now 

That’s worth my while to sell 
Now my golden spindle 

Is fallen in the well — 
But now I knot a slow web 

With toiling bands instead, 
And give away the small things 

I make of common thread. 


For who blew the toy away 
And made the spindle fall? 
Who but He who made the winds 
That blow past well and wall? 
Now that I have nothing 
I am what God employs — 
All I could have never been 
While I bad golden toys. 
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SEA VIEW 
By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


ISS WITHERSPOON shook a duster from 
the open window of the double bedroom, 
Fluffy clots of dust floated away on the air like 
gray snowflakes; one of them, the largest, was 
suddenly caught by some fragment of breeze and whirled 
surprisingly upwards, higher and higher and out of sight. 
It was Saturday afternoon. She had just finished preparing 
the double room for the lodgers who were coming on Monday 
for a month. They would fill the house — the double room, 
the little bedroom at the back, and the sitting-room down- 
stairs. Miss Witherspoon looked forward to their arrival 
with mixed feelings — pleasure at the prospect of the three 
guineas a week and whatever she might make out of the 
catering, and a vague discomfort at the thought that for a 
month she would cease to be mistress in her own house. 
They would loll on her chairs, turn back the tablecloth and 
put inkpots on the table, and sometimes even move the 
furniture and ornaments for all the world as if the place 
belonged to them. Secretly and resignedly Miss Witherspoon 
always resented the arrival of even the best of lodgers. 
Sea View was a corner house. Its narrow front looked on 
a road that ran back, past shops and the Wesleyan Chapel, 
to the station of the little English town; but the side, di- 
vided from the pavement by a strip of garden, gave on 4 
road that ran parallel with the sea and was screened from 
it by the houses opposite. It was on to this road that Miss 
Witherspoon looked now as she lingered at the bedroom 
window, the duster still in her hand. Then, pushing up the 
sash a little higher, she leaned out. The window, as she 
pushed it up, had given a shrill, aggressive neigh and at- 
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tracted the attention of a middle-aged gentleman in white 
tennis shoes who was walking past on the opposite side of the 
road — evidently a summer visitor. He glanced up, stared 
for a moment, and went on his way, fumbling in his mind 
for the description —the obvious description —of the 
impression he had just received: the shrill, mocking neigh, 
the square of open window, and the strange creature that 
had popped out of it. For Miss Witherspoon was strange, 
very strange, to look upon with her long face halved by the 
solemn trunk-like nose and crowned by a rakish wigwam 
of hair which looked as if it had been elaborately dressed 
years ago for some dinner-party and never taken down 
again. Yes, strange beyond measure! At the turning of the 
road the middle-aged gentleman threw up his head with 
the gesture of one who has solved a problem: “Punch and 
Judy Show, by Gad!” 

“Gentlemen alone are much the least trouble,’’ Miss 
Witherspoon was reflecting as she gazed abstractedly after 
him. Then she glanced obliquely across to a gap in the row 
of houses opposite, through which a narrow vertical slice of 
sea and seashore was visible, barely enough to justify the 
name of the house. That glimpse of the sea never failed to 
thrill her. Looking at it she inhaled the breath of freedom, 
the sense of an escape from her restricted life into a world 
larger and more serene. To-day the sea was ashen gray. 
Thin lines of white giided towards the shore and, further out, 
white plumes danced upon the grayness — white horses, 
Miss Witherspoon called them. If only it was fine during 
the month they were here! The weather made all the 
difference when you had lodgers. Neither sea nor sky was 
very promising now, and she lowered her eyes to the little 
strip of white-railed garden immediately under the window. 
The garden was at its best: roses, flame-colored snapdragons, 
and a great hedge of blue Canterbury bells. The cherry-tree 
by the gate was over long ago, of course; little pallid, 
indigestible cherries showed among the leaves. Togo, no 
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longer at his best nowadays, sat on the gravel path with his 
front paws tucked under him. His black fur was ruffled ang 
brown at the edges like an old sealskin. Not exactly a credit 
to the house, poor dear! Miss Witherspoon could see his 
whiskers radiating straight and white on each side of his 
black head. It was to be hoped the new lodgers didn’t ming 
cats. A sudden guffaw of laughter — young men’s laughter 
came from the corner of the house where the road turne; 
down towards the station. There was always a group of 
young men standing there on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. Miss Witherspoon could see them from where she 
stood, on the footpath just beyond her privet hedge. They 
were chatting together as usual — what in the world did 
they find to talk about so much? —and the one who had 
laughed pivoted round on his heel, his hands in his trouser. 
ockets, as if driven round by the force of his laugh. 

Miss Witherspoon pulled down the window and, me. 
chanically picking up a feather which lay, moulted from the 
eiderdown, on the varnished boards that edged the carpet, 
she went out of the room and downstairs to the kitchen, 
thinking wistfully of the young men. How remote they were 
from her again nowadays; far out of her reach; away in 
another world, although they stood every Saturday and 
Sunday two yards from the corner of Sea View. It was funny 
how things changed your outlook. The War, for instance! 
Before the War she had regarded young men as her natural 
enemies. She was afraid of them and she hated them. The 
thought of them standing there on Saturdays and Sundays 
just outside her windows made her nervous, so that on these 
days she stayed indoors as much as possible. And surely 
they were different then —so rough and noisy and rude. 
She was always having trouble with them. If it wasn’t one 
thing, it was another. Either she would catch one grabbing, 
as he went past, at her cherry-tree and tearing off a cherry 
or two and a great bunch of leaves, or she would be annoyed 
by another looking over the fence and making atrocious 
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noises at Togo in the garden. “Leave the cat alone!” she 
would shout from the window, and the young man would 
slouch of with a final supreme caterwaul which, she felt, was 
intended not for Togo but for her. Once, happening to pass 
Piper, the police sergeant, near the church, she had stopped 
and asked if the young men couldn’t be prevented from 
congregating just outside her house; but he had been dis- 
inclined to do anything, “unless, of course,” he said, “you 
can give some actual case — bad language, or obstruction 
of the public way, or damage to property.” Unfortunately, 
on that occasion, Miss Witherspoon could make no specific 
complaint. They were just a nuisance, she said. 

“Why, they’re all right,” Piper had answered benig- 
nantly, “not bad young fellows, most of them.” 

Miss Witherspoon smiled to herself now as she recalled it. 
What a fuss she used to make about things in those days. 
And yet Piper was quite right; she was sure of it now. They 
couldn’t really have been very different from the young men 
of nowadays. What a state she used to get in over those 
cherries! Once, when she had caught them stealing them on 
two successive days, she had determined to deal with the 
thing herself, and on the following Saturday she had marched 
boldly up to the group at the street corner. 

“Which of you was it,” she said, “that took my cherries?” 

They all stopped talking and stared at her, half embar- 
rassed and half amused. 

“There’s no good denying it,” she said. “I saw you, on 
Wednesday and on Thursday too.” 

Then a clumsy looking youth grinned. “Now Tommy, 
own up!” he said. “‘ There’s no good trying to look innocent.” 

Miss Witherspoon followed his glance. “‘ Which is — which 
is Thomas?” she asked in a voice that shook a little. 

“Thomas” delighted them. “Now Thomas! Step up, 
Thomas!” The whole party clamored for Thomas. Miss 
Witherspoon thought she detected him —a fat boy with 


blue eyes. “You!” she said, taking a step forward. 
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“No, not im!” “The next!” “No, the next!” “To the 
left!” “The one behind ’im!” 

Miss Witherspoon glanced helplessly from one to the 
other. She was trembling. Her small spark of courage was 
out. “Very well!” she threatened in a final attempt a 
dignity. “I shall complain to the police.” 

And for weeks after that, she would hear them on Satyr. 
days and Sundays outside her window: “Lend us your bike 
to-morrow, Joe?” “I can’t.” “Very well, I shall complain to 
the police.” 

“They came here in nineteen six.” “No they didn’t. It 
was nineteen seven.” “It was nineteen six, I tell you.” “Very 
well, I shall complain to the police.” 

“How’s Nellie Watson, Jack?” “Mind your own busi. 
ness.” “‘ Very well, I shall complain to the police.” 

“Give us a light, Bob.” “Haven’t got one.” “Very well, 
I shall complain to the police.” It became a nightmare. 
Even now Miss Witherspoon shrank into herself at the 
thought of it. Yes, she had found life difficult in those days, 
she reflected; like a cat living among a lot of dogs. 

Then the War came; and with the coming of the War the 
young men gradually thinned away, and soon there were 
none on Saturdays and Sundays standing at the corner of 
Sea View. It almost seemed as if Providence had stepped in 
where the police sergeant had refused to interfere. Miss 
Witherspoon was aware of a relief, a sense of freedom. Now 
she could go in and out of her house at any time, free from 
hostile and sarcastic observation. And Miss Witherspoon 
went out and in now much more often than formerly. Life 
about her was transformed. Everyone had become busy 
and very serious. There were meetings of all kinds to be 
attended — bandage-rolling parties, Red Cross classes, spe- 
cial services at the church, and soon all the business 0! 
ration tickets. Life for Miss Witherspoon became very much 
alive. It was really great fun. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. A soldier called one 
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day —a responsible person. Perhaps he was an officer, but 
Miss Witherspoon did not know how to distinguish an 
oficer from a common soldier. He wanted billets. 

“Billets?” Miss Witherspoon did not understand. 

“Well, accommodation, lodgings, for soldiers.” He ex- 

lained the customary arrangements. 

Miss Witherspoon was appalled. But it was impossible, 
she explained. She lived alone. She couldn’t possibly have 
the house full of men. Besides, the work would be too much; 
and her rooms had been re-decorated only this spring. No, 
really, she was sorry. Her fear gave her a stubborn asperity 
that had more effect than she realized. The officer was 
lenient. He would see, he said, how the total accommodation 
available worked out, but he noted against her name and 
address that she had room for six, in case — Six? Miss 
Witherspoon gasped. But three was the most she had room 
for. “I’ve never had more than three lodgers,” she said, 
“except once when they brought a baby.” 

But the officer genially waved these ideas aside. “It’s not 
like peace time, you see. It’s simply a matter of floor space. 
Now you” — he worked out a little sum in his notebook — 
“could take six comfortably: eight at a pinch.” 

Eight! Much the same as if the whole street-corner group 
had taken possession of her house. The mere thought of it 
ruined her peace of mind. But gradually at the bandage- 
rolling parties and the Red Cross classes it came out that 
one after another of her acquaintances had agreed to billet 
soldiers. Billets! Billeting! The strange new words were to 
be heard at every moment. They became for a while the 
most significant words in the language. Mrs. Coleman had 
no less than a dozen coming. “‘Talk about sardines!” she 
exclaimed to Miss Witherspoon, throwing up her hands. 

And in most of them, Miss Witherspoon discovered, 
apprehension was tempered by the sense of novelty and 
adventure and the wish to do what they could. In a day or 
two, Miss Witherspoon herself had caught an exalted, 
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almost reckless mood. She too, she felt, must do what she 
could for the War, and her mind began to face the probability 
of the six soldiers’ arrival. She would have to be strict with 
them from the first; that was the only way. She had gone 
the wrong way to work with the young men at the street 
corner; that was how they had got the upper hand. 

Two days later, the billeting officer called again. Two 
battalions were coming. They were short of billets as it was, 
“Very sorry, Miss — er — Miss Witherspoon. Four in the 
big bedroom; two in the small one.” And three hours later 
the soldiers arrived in the town. 

She caught sight of them first from an upstairs window, 
a large party with an officer at the head of them marching 
down the road from the station. From time to time they 
halted, and the officer detached a few men from the head of 
the column and directed them to their appointed billet. 
Then the rest of the party, diminished after each halt, 
moved on. When she heard them halt outside Sea View, Miss 
Witherspoon’s heart leapt to her throat. From behind the 
curtain, she watched the officer detach six men, send two 
back and call out two others, and as she hurried downstairs 
a loud rap sounded on the knocker. She braced herself for 
the ordeal and opened the door. 

The officer was the same one as before. Behind him 
crowded red, sweating faces, khaki caps pushed far back, 
khaki shoulders laden with great square packs and the 
muzzles of rifles rising vertically a few inches to the right or 
left of each face. 

“Miss Witherspoon, isn’t it?” asked the officer, scanning 
his notebook. “Here they are, Miss Witherspoon. Six. I've 
chosen quiet ones for you.” 

The soldiers grinned — that same humorous grin which 
she always associated with the young men of the street 
corner. A wave of despair broke over her. But next moment 
the officer was gone, and the soldiers were crowding in. 
Enormous fellows they seemed to her as she stood timidly 
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holding the door open for them. Their nailed boots clattered 
like showers of heavy raindrops on her beautiful linoleum. 
They jostled one another in the narrow entrance, big-boned, 
clumsy, and made more clumsy still by the great packs on 
their backs. A strong fume of sweat and greased boot 
leather hung about them. Miss Witherspoon could feel the 
heat given off by the bodies nearest to her. 

“Which way, Ma?” asked the foremost one. 

Miss Witherspoon drew herself up and issued orders in 
her most refined accent. “‘Upstairs. Four in the big room on 
the right; two in the room on the left.” 

They tramped ponderously upstairs, and then their 
footsteps seemed to spread all over the upper part of the 
house. They shouted to one another from room to room. 
“What O! Struck lucky this time, two beds in ’ere, Jim. 
‘Ow many there?” “One. A little un.” “Some billet, Stan!” 
“What say?” Then a babel of talk, footsteps, bumping and 
rattling of rifles and equipment. Miss Witherspoon stood in 
the kitchen, left hand to left cheek, listening. Her heart bled 
for her paint and varnish. Thank heaven she had put away 
all her sheets and pillow-cases, all cushions, ornaments, 
tablecloths — everything that cou/d be put away. 

Presently there were steps on the stairs and along the back 
passage, and two of them appeared in the doorway of the 
kitchen. They had taken off their caps, equipment, and 
tunics, and stood in their gray flannel shirts, open at the 
necks, the sleeves rolled up to the elbows. 

“Can you lend us a bucket, Ma, to have a wash in?”’ 

Miss Witherspoon pursed her lips. “Ma” seemed to her 
a great impertinence. “There is a bathroom and basin up- 
stairs,” she said. 

“Yes, but some of the other chaps ’Il be using that! Got to 
be on parade in ’alf an hour, see?”’ They stood there in the 
doorway smiling and looking about them, hesitating and 
inquisitive, like two sheep at an open gate. She was surprised 
to see how different they looked now. Undressed, they were 
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much less formidable. They had ceased to be simply soldiers: 
they had become individuals —two great boys. Mix 
Witherspoon ventured to look more attentively at the one 
who had spoken. He stood with his bare arms crossed jp 
front of him. Round his middle, holding up his thick khaki 
trousers, he wore a broad scarlet belt decorated with 4 
variety of brass badges and buttons. His hair was cropped 
close. Two mobile, dark brown eyes slid like bright beads in 
a round, swarthy face. He had a saucy turned-up nose. Yes, 
Miss Witherspoon saw at once that he was one of the saucy 
kind. She could see it in his smile too, a broad smile, half 
saucy, half shy. 

“There’s a pail there by the sink,” she said sternly, “but 
I can’t have you washing in here.” 

“We can wash in the yard,” said the soldier, the broad 
smile still on his face. He dropped his crossed arms and went 
over, with elbows turned out and a swagger of the shoulders, 
to get the pail. Upstairs the bath-tap roared, now audible, 
now inaudible across the clumping and rumbling of heavy 
boots and the endless chatter of raucous voices. It sounded as 
if all the party-walls upstairs had been removed and the 
place had become one great crowded hall. Miss Witherspoon 
still stood in the kitchen. All her home life, she realized with 
terror, had suddenly been annihilated. She was appalled, 
but not quite so appalled as she had been twenty minutes 
ago when those six clumsy giants, one indistinguishable 
from the other, had crowded into her front door. The sight 
of these two fellows in their shirt-sleeves had reassured her. 

The pail clanked in the yard, and then the back-door 
latch clattered and the other soldier came in carrying the 
pail. He smiled at her apologetically. “Can I take some 
more water, Miss?” he said and turned away to the sink, 
lifting up the empty pail. | 

It was his eyes that caught Miss Witherspoon’s attention 
— dark blue eyes with black brows and heavy black lashes 
She glanced at him again as he stood with his back to her 
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with one hand on the running tap. The neck-band of his shirt 
was tucked inwards, ready for his wash, showing the white, 
hairless skin below the sharp line of the sunburn. His bare 
arm, raised to hold the tap, was white and hairless too, and 
when he lifted the full pail and turned round, she saw a pink 
boyish face that blushed a little through the tan when she 
spoke to him. “Do you want me to lend you a towel?” 

“No, thank you, Miss; I’ve got one.” He patted his left 
trouser-pocket, and she saw that a hank of rather dirty 
towel hung out of it. Why, she thought, looking at him more 
kindly, he’s nothing but a great overgrown child. “What's 
your name?” she asked him. 

' He stopped with the full pail hanging from his right arm, 
the left arm held away from his body to balance it. “Me? 
Jim Marsden, Miss.” 

“And the other soldier?” 

“My pal? He’s Stan. Stanley Rolf.” 

How clear it all came back to her, after all these years; 
nine—nearly ten years. “Jimmy!” she whispered to 
herself. “Jimmy Marsden!” That was the door he had come 
in at. He had stood at the sink there. She fell back into her 
dream. 

It was really, she reflected, from that moment when she 
asked him his name that she had set her heart on Jimmy — 
adopted him, as it were, for her own. Not that she had 
surrendered to this invasion of young men as soon as that. 
No, it had taken them a week, more, a fortnight —a 
fortnight, at least — to tame their “Ma.” For it was they — 
she confessed it willingly now — who had tamed her, not 
she them. She smiled dreamily to herself. To begin with, she 
remembered, she had been very independent. Jimmy, of 
course, could have done what he liked from the first, but she 
had been very stand-offish with the rest. She complained 
about the way they banged the front door. And another 
thing, she told them — she couldn’t have them running in 
and out of her kitchen. “Right you are, Ma!” they replied in 
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a chorus. Their way of receiving her complaints was quite 
different from that of the young men at the street corner, 
They, she reflected, would have faced her with an amused 
and scornful silence and then laughed at her when her back 
was turned. These fellows were rough, but, somehow, nicer, 
franker. 

The one she held out against longest was Old Bill. What 
was his real name? she never could remember it now. Bil! 
was older than the rest; a thick-set, ungainly fellow with a 
raggy, wet mustache and awful teeth. He wore a little bit of 
striped ribbon on his tunic; he had served in the Boer War, 
He had all sorts of dodges and ideas of his own, special ways, 
different from anyone else’s, of cleaning boots and buttons, 
folding trousers, packing kitbags. He was always boasting 
about being an old soldier, and, when he did, the young 
ones used to break out into a ridiculous song: 

Old soldiers never die, never die, never die; 

Old soldiers never die, 

Die, die, die!— 
making the place sound no better than a public-house. Miss 
Witherspoon took a dislike to Bill at the outset. It was not 
only his appearance. He was low-class, rough-spoken; it was 
he, she was sure, who had first begun calling her “Ma.” 
Curious, she reflected, how she used to dislike Bill. She 
remembered how he had come into the kitchen one day 
just as she was going into the yard to get some coal. 

“Coal?” he had said, seeing her carrying the coal bucket. 
“Want some coal, Ma? Give it to me!” and he grasped the 
handle of the bucket. 

But Miss Witherspoon held on to it. “No, thanks!” she 
said coldly. ‘“‘No, thanks! I can manage.” And then, when 
Bill did not loose his hold, “Leave go, please!” 

““Come on, Ma!” said Bill, and to prevent the struggle 
from becoming ridiculous she had been forced to let go. 
But she had been very much annoyed, and when Bill re 
turned with the coal she wasn’t there to thank him. 
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Another time he had come upon her with pail, bath-brick, 
and scrubbing-brush, opening the front door. 

“Fall out, Ma!” he shouted at her. “I'll show you how 
to do a step.” He took off his tunic and began to take pos- 
session of the things, and again Miss Witherspoon had to 
retire indignantly to avoid inevitable defeat. Really the man 
was impossible. But the step, as it happened, had completed 
her surrender, for when she came out into the passage a few 
minutes later, Bill was just rising from his knees. 

“What price this, Ma?” he called to her, and Miss Wither- 
spoon had stepped acidly forward to inspect. The clean gray 
step was edged with a yellow border of bath-brick, and not 


} only that but a semicircle of paving-stone in front of the step 


was also washed and bordered with yellow. Miss Wither- 
spoon’s face thawed a little. “Well, I’m bound to say,” 
she remarked, “it’s beautifully done.” 

“What I don’t know about cleanin’ steps —” declared 
Bill with great emphasis, and immediately the chorus broke 
out upstairs: 

Old soldiers never die, never die, never die. 

Soon Miss Witherspoon found that all the heavier jobs 
had been taken out of her hands: fetching coal, scrubbing 
floors, lighting the fire, swilling out the yard —all such 
jobs were done by the Tommies. She began to think she had 
turned into a lady with a whole staff of servants. 

But soon she felt the desire to be doing jobs for them. 
It began with Jimmy, of course. One day he came and 
asked her for some gray wool. He wanted to darn a sock. 
“Bring the sock to me,” she had said, “I’ll do it. And if 
you've a shirt or socks that want washing, bring them at the 
same time.” 


“O no, Miss! — That would be —” 

“Run along now,” she ordered him, “and don’t be silly,” 
and he had brought two pairs of socks and a gray flannel 
shirt. Private J. Marsden. No. 2071: she remembered even 
his number to this day. 
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Before long she was washing and darning for the whole lot 
of them, even for Old Bill. And Miss Witherspoon discovered 
that she had turned not into a lady with six servants, but 
into a woman with a family of great sons. “My boys,” she 
used to call them when speaking of them to Mrs. Coleman 
and the rest at the Red Cross classes. Rules about banging 
doors and running in and out of the kitchen were forgotten, 
She scolded them still, but simply, now, out of excess of 
affection: “Now, whose cap is that on the dresser? Take it 
away at once.” “Rolf, that shirt of yours isn’t aired. You 
can’t have it yet.” She loved to have them swarming about 
the place with their strong bare arms and shining faces, to 
feel that the house was full of them — two clumping over- 
head, perhaps; one straddling in the yard, legs wide apart 
and body bent forward over a pail, scrubbing the back of 
his neck and ears with soap; Jimmy at the kitchen mirror 
carefully parting his wavy black hair and smoothing it out 
with a wet brush. Jimmy always kept himself so smart. 
What, she wondered, did he think of those blue eyes of his, 
looking at him out of the mirror? Nothing remained now 
of the six huge soldiers, all exactly alike, who had crowded 
in on her only a few weeks ago, except only the lower halves 
of them — the tight cylindrical trousers, the clumsy puttees, 
the heavy boots, which made their legs look stiff and far 
too big for their bodies, like a lot of great foals, she thought 
to herself. 

And the language! Terrible expressions — Hell, bloody, 
and sometimes both together — became mere household 
words. Soon she forgot even to pretend to be shocked at 
them. “Ain’t it a bloody nuisance, Ma?” Bill had said when 
they were ordered out on Night Operations one night. “It 
is, indeed!” she had replied, and they had all iaughed. 
“Lummy, Ma! You don’t ’alf sling the language.” And she 
heard worse, when they didn’t know she was within hearing 
—words that had no meaning for her. “But after all,” she 
said to herself, “they’re soldiers.” 
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lot Yes, they were a nice lot, that first lot. Jimmy, Old Bill, 

red Stan Rolf, George Webster, Sam Barnes, and Bertie Smith. 

but She remembered every name. Others that came later she 

she had forgotten long since. But that first lot, of course, had 

nan stayed much the longest. Eight months. Yet during that 

jing time they were always, it seemed, on the point of going. All 

ren, sorts of rumors came along. Now they were off in a week to 

; of Mespot, now they were to be broken up and drafted to | 
eit diferent units in France, once they were even said to be oF 
You going to China. Each new rumor was the truth at last. “No 

yout mistake this time.” “Gospel, I tell you! Bet you what you 

, to like! Straight from Corporal Johnson, Brigade Orderly i 
ver- Room.” tf 
part “You and your rumors!”’ said Miss Witherspoon. “Get 
k of along with you!” But every time a new rumor came, her i 
ror heart dropped like a stone. a 
out Then her mind ran on to that terrible, rapturous time. 
iart. It seemed to her now, as she looked back on it, that the Hi 
‘his, [slow passage of time had suddenly begun to hurry, to whirl a 
now visibly past, as it had done when as a little girl she had bed 
vded §@ unhooked the pendulum from the kitchen clock at home. fF 
alves A storm of events had swept down on her, engulfing her, op 
tees, # whirling her from despair to delight and back again to de- f 

i far @@ spair, leaving her at last flung aside, deserted. First had . 
ught come the brief delightful days of Jimmy’s illness. It was 





nothing much, but enough to keep him two days in bed. 
oody, ™ Yor two days she had had him all to herself. On the first 
ehold § morning, as soon as the rest had gone on parade, she had 
ed at @@ turned to her linen-drawer and got out two sheets and a 
when {& Pillow-case. He was in bed in the little room. At first he had 
. “Tt BM resisted; he was quite comfortable, he said, in blankets. 
ghed. §@ But the truth was, she saw, that he was shy. “Such non- 
d she JM sense!” she said. “And me nearly old enough to be your 
-aring J grandmother. Besides, you don’t have to uncover yourself,” 
” she # and she rolled the two sheets and slid them between his 

blankets in the way she had learnt at the Red Cross classes. 
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Then she got him an extra pillow and brought him one o; 
two books from the sitting-room. 

“Now,” she said, gazing down at him, “don’t tell me tha 
isn’t more comfortable.” 

“It’s fine!” he replied, and his blue eyes smiled up at her. 
“Think of the other poor devils on parade. ‘Shun. As you 
were. Slope arms. As you were. Form fours. As you were,’ 
He’s enough to drive you mad, our Major is.” He settled 
his shoulders into the pillows with a little sigh of content, 

“Knock on the floor if you want anything,” she told him 
and went off to the kitchen to see about some soup for his 
dinner. Extraordinary sounds came from the kitchen that 
morning: Miss Witherspoon was singing. And as she sang, 
her mind hovered timidly and ecstatically over a wonderful 
plan which, some weeks before, had begun to form itself in 
her mind. It was that she should adopt him as a son. She had 
a nice little sum put by which he could have some day, 
and meanwhile she made more than enough each year to 
keep them both in comfort. But, for the plan to be realized, 
he would have to be an orphan or at least to have parents 
who would be willing to part with him. Weeks ago she had 
made up her mind to question him. But the very fact that 
so much hung on his answer made it almost impossible for 
her to ask the question. She was afraid she might make 
herself ridiculous by her over-eagerness. For weeks she tried 
in vain to screw up her courage. Often, just when she had 
brought herself to the point of speaking, a sudden fear 
assailed her, telling her that the right moment had not yet 
come. But, now that he was ill, opportunities occurred all 
day long. If she still submitted to her cowardice she would 
never, she was convinced, be able to overcome it. 

She asked him suddenly, almost in spite of herself, on 
the first afternoon of his illness, while she was sitting on the 
edge of his bed watching him have his tea; and, in a minute, 
her wonderful plan lay shattered before her eyes. Both his 
parents were alive. As soon as he got out of the army, he 
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was going into his father’s business. He was an only son. 
She might have guessed it, all along, by the parcels he got. 

She changed the subject so abruptly that he glanced at 
her in surprise. 

In two days he was up again, on light duty, and it was 
after his second morning on light duty that the blow fell. 
Stan Rolf yelled it out, coming off parade, as he went up- 
stairs. “‘ Moving on, to-morrow, Ma! No mistake this time. 
It’s out in Orders.” 

She stood for a moment, one hand against the passage- 
wall. Then she turned into the kitchen, to be alone. She felt 
suddenly very tired and sat down on the nearest chair beside 
the open door. A cold despair had clutched her, shrivelling 
her vitals. Then her mind flew to Jimmy. He couldn’t go. He 
wasn’t well enough. And in imagination she wrestled for 
Jimmy against the blind tyranny of the army. Ever since her 
life had become part of the soldier’s life she had been darkly 
aware of that tyranny working behind the scenes, a vast 
black machine, the enemy of all love, desire, and humanity. 
Now, she felt, its relentless power was suddenly being in- 
creased; it was beginning to drive at high pressure, blind, 
irresistible. What difference would it make whether Jimmy 
was well or ill, whether she loved him or hated him? The 
machine would turn its iron wheel and the War, which had 
been waiting so long for Jimmy and the rest, would swallow 
him up. Suddenly she felt that she could not bear to be alone 
any longer. With a desperate determination she controlled 
her face and went upstairs. 

Jimmy was bending over the bed in the little room with his 
back to her. He had turned all the things out of his kitbag and 
was absorbed in folding and re-packing them. 

“You won’t be able to go!” she said, in a voice that 
sounded strange to her. 

Jimmy looked up. “Me? Why? I’m all right.” 

_ “You want to go?” A chill crept to her heart. She couldn’t 
tace his eyes. 
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“Of course, when the other chaps are going.” 

She stood with hanging arms, hands clasped in front of 
her, watching him. Neither of them spoke. He was serenely 
absorbed in his preparations. 

And then, all in a flash it seemed, it was next morning and 
she stood holding open the front door as they went out, 
loaded up with their full-marching-order and their kitbags 
hoisted on their shoulders. ““Ta-ta, Ma! Good luck!” “So 
long, Ma!” One by one they filed out, Jimmy among them, 
The Orderly Sergeant had told him, the night before, to 
parade with the rest. “Good-bye! Good-bye!” She patted 
the pack on his back. “You'll write, won’t you?” “ You bet!” 
he promised. He was happy, smiling. His eyes, as they met 
hers, shone dark with contentment. For a moment, they all 
stood together on the pavement, great strapping fellows; and 
she suddenly recalled the moment, eight months ago, when 
they had arrived, crowding in upon her, sweating, clumsy, all 
exactly alike... . 

Miss Witherspoon sighed, and the sigh, catching and 
quivering in her breast, roused her again from her reverie. 
Her eyes wandered incredulously about the kitchen, empty 
now of al] those ghosts of pain and happiness. How easy it 
was to call them back, alive and vivid, across the gulf of ten 
years! Or was it not rather she that crossed the gulf—dipped 
back into that past where they still somehow existed? She 
closed her eyes. 

She could recall little of that day, after they had left her, 
beyond a sense of chill emptiness. She must have sat all day 
in a sort of stupor, watching hour by hour go past her. Late 
in the afternoon, she had made herself a cup of tea and had 
sat, letting it get cold, wondering vaguely about the new 
battalion which was coming in that evening. She was to have 
only four men this time. Then she had been roused by the 
opening of the front door. “Who is it?” she called with a 
fluttering heart. There was no answer, but footsteps came 
down the passage and next moment a soldier stood in the 
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doorway. As she rose to her feet, he took off his cap. “ Jim- 
my!” cried Miss Witherspoon. It was the first time she had 
called him Jimmy to his face. Then suddenly she burst into 
ars. 

¥ He stood before her, awkward and blushing, not knowing 
what to do. “Why, what is it, Miss? What’s the matter?” 
Then, to hide his embarrassment, he began to take off his 
equipment and tunic, heaping them on a chair, and then 
stood, planted firm on his foal’s legs, rolling up his shirt- 
sleeves. 

“What an old fool I am, to be sure,” said Miss Wither- 
spoon, and she began bustling about, putting on the kettle, 
getting out the loaf and margarine and the plum jam, ques- 
tioning him all the time. 

The Doctor had said he wasn’t fit to march. So he had been 
kept back with the rear party. 

“Rear party?” 

“Yes, cleaning up at Headquarters and packing up what’s 
left behind.” 

“How long?” she asked. He didn’t know. Then across her 
delight came the question — the doubt. Was it, after all, 
worth it? Might not this brief, heart-shaking delight of hav- 
ing him back be too dearly bought by having once more to go 
through all the tragic ordeal of good-bye? 

But, as she recalled it now, their brief reunion had been 
wonderful. The four new soldiers had come that night, but 
Miss Witherspoon ignored them severely. Time enough for 
them when Jimmy was gone. And as for Jimmy, he had spent 
all his spare time with her in the kitchen. It had been more 
than ever as if he were her own son. 

Two days later, she went for her first Red Cross examina- 
tion and did not get back till evening. Only the four new men 
were in the house. 

“Where’s Private Marsden?” she asked. 


“He’s left a note for you on the kitchen table,” one of the 
men told her. 
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Miss Witherspoon hurried into the kitchen and took up 
the pencil-scrawled note. 

“Good-bye,” he had written. “We are off by the midday 
wm” . 

Once more Miss Witherspoon sighed and her dream re. 
ceded from her, back, back, over the ten dividing years. But 
this time she resolutely shook off the mood and began to 
move about the kitchen. It was not good, she knew, to dream 
too much of the past. What was it, this time, that had 
started her off? At first she could not remember. Then jt 
came back to her that it had been the voices of the young 
men laughing behind the privet hedge, as she stood at the 
bedroom window. The church clock struck four, and she 
began to fill the kettle and light the oil-stove. Why couldn’t 
she go to the front door and call to them: “Come in, all of 
you; come in, and let’s have tea.” It seemed simple enough — 
simple, and yet, she knew, impossible, quite impossible. For 
the old barriers were up once again, as in the days before the 
War. 

She took up her duster and went into the sitting-room: she 
might as well be doing a little dusting while the kettle boiled. 
But she had hardly begun to dust when there came a knock 
at the door. 

She opened it to find a little group of young men standing 
before her. The foremost one held a boy by the arm —a boy 
who stood capless, with hanging head. “He’s ill or hurt,” she 
thought, and at the same moment the young man spoke: 

“‘He’s split his head, Miss. Fell off his bike at the corner 
there.” Another young man held the boy’s cap and a third 
his bicycle. 

Miss Witherspoon took the boy’s arm. “All right!” she 
said. “All right! I’ll take him.” The other fellow handed her 
the cap, and the third leaned the bicycle against the house 
wall, near the door. 

“Tt’ll be all right here, won’t it?” he asked. oe. 

“Yes,” said Miss Witherspoon, “if you chaps will just 
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keep an eye on it.” She closed the front door and led the boy 
into the kitchen. He walked with his head still bowed stiffly 
forward as though he thought that blood was dripping from 
the wound. 

“Sit down here, Sonny!” she said. “Now, where is it?” 

The boy pointed gropingly. Miss Witherspoon went to a 
drawer and got out scissors, lint, plaster, boracic powder, and 
some clean linen. Then, separating the thick black hair with 
careful fingers, she found the cut and examined it. “Only the 
skin broken,” she remarked and began to clip away the hair 
round the wound. “‘ Now your coat off!” She helped him out 
of his coat and took off his tie and collar. “‘ Now come over to 
the sink and let me bathe it.” She bathed the place with a 
clean rag, and then went to the table and made a pad of lint, 
tore a bandage of linen, and, placing the pad on the wound, 
secured it with the bandage which she tied under his chin. 
The boy still held his head tilted awkwardly forward. “All 
right, Sonny!” she said and put a finger under his chin and 
lifted his face. He raised his eyes to hers — dark eyes under 
black brows — and smiled at her. The kettle was boiling; 
she filled the teapot. Then she conducted him into the sitting- 
room and made him lie down on the sofa. “‘Just for a short 
time,” she said. “It’s a good thing to rest a little after a 
knock on the head. Try and have a little nap. But first I’ll 
bring you a cup of tea.” 

She brought him the tea and laid his coat, collar, and tie 
on a chair. “‘Now drink the tea and then lie quiet till I call 
you,” she ordered, closing the door on him. She returned to 
the kitchen, sternly repressing the desire to sit and talk to 
him. In an hour, she determined, she would look in and see 
how he was. 

But before the hour was past, she heard the sitting-room 
door open and he came into the kitchen. He had put on his 
coat and his collar and tie. “I ought to be getting along,” he 
said. “I’ve still ten miles to go, and they’ll be expecting me, 
and I feel quite all right now. 
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“Sure?” she asked. 

‘Quite sure, thank you.” He touched the linen bandage 
and smiled shyly. “‘May I take this off now?” 

Miss Witherspoon considered seriously. “Well,” she con. 
ceded: “perhaps! But keep the pad on. You can put your 
cap over it.” 

She untied the bandage for him, looking again into his 
eyes as she did so. “‘What’s your name?” she asked. 

“George Heather.” 

She turned from him with a little sigh. “ You’re like a boy 
I knew once,” she said. 

She followed him to the front door, opened it for him, and 
stood watching his face, with a secret hope, as he examined 
his bicycle. But the bicycle had escaped with the loss of a 
little paint, and he turned to say good-bye. 

“Call in, won’t you?” she said, “if you happen to pass 
this way again.” He thanked her, promised he would. “But 
I don’t suppose I shall come this way again,” he said. “You 
see, I live in London.” 

She watched him ride away, and then, feeling suddenly 
lonely, latched the front door and crossed the road to the 
corner house opposite her own, where she had a friend. And 
sitting in the friend’s front room Miss Witherspoon told of 
the boy and the bicycle accident. “It quite took me back,” 
she said, “to the happy days of the War.” 

Half an hour later, as she rose to return home, her friend 
pointed across the road. “Do you see the new building?” 
she asked. 

Miss Witherspoon glanced across. They were digging out 
the foundations of a new house between two of the houses 
opposite. 

“But that’s my view,” she cried. “They’re shutting out 
my view of the sea.” 
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SHAKESPEARE’S QUEEN 
By TUCKER BROOKE 


E Mayor of London and his brethren of the cor- 
ration and forty of the chief citizens were com- 
manded to be at the christening, on the tenth of 
September, 1533. “Upon which day” — so the old 
chronicler Holinshed informs us in one of his most pictur- 
esque accounts — “the Mayor, Sir Stephen Peacock, in a 
gown of crimson velvet with his collar of S’s, and all the 
aldermen in scarlet with collars and chains, and all the coun- 
cil of the city with them, took their barge at one of the clock; 
and the citizens had another barge; and so rowed to Green- 
wich, where were many lords, knights, and gentlemen assem- 
bled. All the walls between the King’s palace and the Friars’ 
were hanged with arras, and all the way strewed with green 
rushes. The Friars’ church was also hanged with rich arras: 
the font was of silver, and stood in the midst of the church 
three steps high, which was covered with a fine cloth; and 
divers gentlemen, with aprons and towels around their necks, 
gave attendance about it, that no filth should come to the 
font. . . . Between the choir and body of the church was a 
close place with a pan of fire, to make the Child ready in. 
When all these things were ordered, the Child was brought 
to the hall, and then every man set forward: first the citi- 
zens, two and two; then gentlemen, esquires, and chaplains; 
next after them the aldermen, and the Mayor alone; and 
next the King’s Council; then the King’s Chapel in copes; 
then barons, bishops, earls, the Earl of Essex bearing the 
covered basins, gilt; after him the Marquess of Exeter with a 
taper of virgin wax; next him the Marquess Dorset, bearing 
the salt; behind him the Lady Mary of Norfolk, bearing the 
chrism, which was very rich of pearl and stone. 
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“The old Duchess of Norfolk bare the Child in a mantle of 
purple velvet, with a long train furred with ermine. The 
Duke of Norfolk with his marshal’s rod went on the right 
hand of the said Duchess, and the Duke of Suffolk on the left 
hand. . . . When the Child was come to the church door 
the Bishop of London met it, with divers bishops and abbots 
mitred, and began the observances of the sacrament. The 
godfather was Lord Thomas [Cranmer], Archbishop of Can. 
terbury; the godmothers were the old Duchess of Norfolk 
and old Marchioness of Dorset, widows: and the Child was 
named ELIZABETH. And after that all things were done 
at the church door, the Child was brought to the font and 
christened; and that done, Garter, chief king of arms, cried 
aloud: ‘God of his infinite goodness send prosperous life and 
long to the high and mighty Princess of England, ELIZA- 
BETH!’ 

“And then the trumpets blew. Then the Child was brought 
up to the altar, and the gospel said over it. After that im- 
mediately the Archbishop of Canterbury confirmed it, the 
Marchioness of Exeter being godmother. . . . Then was 
brought in wafers, confects, and ipocras in such plenty that 
every man had as much as he would desire: then they set 
forward” — but somewhat less steadily, it may be, than 
before. 

By this time, we learn with relief, the child had been re- 
stored to the seemlier precincts of the nursery, where she 
grew apace through all the stirring years, while her redoubt- 
able father (of whom she was always inordinately proud) 
was sending to the beheading block the bulk of the dis- 
tinguished company that had officiated at her baptismal 
orgy. 

When death removed Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth had 
passed her thirteenth birthday. A gentleman of the court 
writes approvingly of her: “The Lady Elizabeth, which 's 
at this time of the age of fourteen years, or thereabouts, 1s 4 
very witty and gentle young lady.” Gentle she did indeed 
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show herself to be as long as her brother Edward ruled the 
land: the succeeding reign of her sister Mary called into 
lay every atom of her superabundant wit. The reign of 
Edward the Sixth, which lasted from Elizabeth’s fourteenth 
til] her twentieth year, was the most charming part of her 
life. There was a tender affection between her and her young 
half-brother, both of whom lived like babes in the wood 
amid a flock of rascally, ambitious nobles. The boy king 
called her “his sweet sister Temperance”; she wrote him 
some of the nicest letters that a little princess ever composed, 
and she scribbled the name “Edward” lovingly over her 
exercise books. 

The Tudors were a gifted lot; and Elizabeth had the best 
brain of them all, with a physique quite worthy of her father. 
“She was of admirable beauty,” says Camden, “and well 
deserving a crown: of a modest gravity, excellent wit, royal 
soul, happy memory, and indefatigably given to the study 
of learning; insomuch as before she was seventeen years of 
age, she understood well the Latin, French, and Italian 
tongues, and had an indifferent knowledge of the Greek. 
Neither did she neglect music so far as it became a princess, 
being able to sing sweetly and play handsomely on the lute.” 
Her hair was “‘inclining to pale yellow” (she was “whiter” 
than the red-haired Queen of Scots); her eyes were black, 
and her nose “somewhat rising in the midst.” As Bacon tells 
us: “She was tall of stature, of comely limbs, and excellent 
feature in her countenance. Majesty sat under the veil of 
sweetness, and her health was sound and prosperous.” 

Elizabeth’s proficiency in languages was no joke or courtly 
fiction. Roger Ascham used it as a cudgel for the idle wits 
of the young gentlemen of the day: “It is your shame (I 
speak to you all, you young gentlemen of England) that one 
maid should go beyond you all in excellency of learning and 
knowledge of divers tongues. Point forth six of the best 
given gentlemen of this court, and all they together show not 
so much good will, spend not so much time, bestow not so 
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many hours, daily, orderly, and constantly, for the increase 
of learning and knowledge as doth the Queen’s majesty her. 
self. Yea, I believe that, beside her perfect readiness jp 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth here now at 
Windsor more Greek every day than some prebendary of 
this church doth Latin in a whole week.” 

When her brother Edward died, in 1553, Elizabeth hag 
fifty years more to live. The first five of these, during the 
reign of Mary, were spent in the acquirement of tenacity, 
tact, and worldly wisdom; and then — for over forty-four 
years — she ruled. Hardly was Mary seated on the throne, 
when Elizabeth was implicated in the Wyat rebellion, cross. 
examined and bullied, carried a prisoner to the Tower of 
London, and “ignominiously conducted through the Trai 
tor’s Gate.” They got nothing out of her, and finally sent 
her to prison at Woodstock. Thence they dragged her back 
to court — at the suggestion of King Philip, it is said— 
and plagued her with demands that she change her religion. 
Elizabeth dissimulated, conciliated, and remained firm. 
One of the scenes reads like “Hamlet”’: 

“One night, when it was late, the Princess was unex- 
pectedly summoned and conducted by torchlight to the 
Queen’s bedchamber; where she kneeled down before the 
Queen, declaring herself to be a most faithful and true sub- 
ject. She even went so far as to request the Queen to send 
her some Catholic treatises, which might confirm her faith 
and inculcate doctrines different from those which she had 
been taught in the writings of the Reformers. The Queen 
seemed still to suspect her sincerity, but they parted on good 
terms. During this critical interview Philip had concealed 
himself behind the tapestry, that he might have seasonably 
interposed to prevent the violence of the Queen’s passionate 
temper from proceeding to any extremities.” . 

There were gentlemen behind the arras before Polonts. 
A week later Elizabeth was freed from most of her guards 
and permitted to retire to Hatfield, where she was astutely 
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living when Queen Mary died. They who would learn to rule 
must first learn to obey. Imperious as Queen Elizabeth often 
showed herself to her subjects, the obedience she demanded 
was but child’s play in comparison with that which she had 
herself rendered, with imperturbable tact and good-humor, 
during the three arbitrary and inconsistent reigns in which 
she grew up and acquired the lessons of discipline. 

She was crowned in London, at the age of twenty-five, on 
January 14, 1559. Since her predecessor’s death a month had 
been passed at Hatfield and in a leisurely progress to West- 
minster, and another month in preparation there. On the 
twelfth of January she crossed the Rubicon, or, in the lan- 
guage of the day, “shot London Bridge” — that is, nego- 
tiated the dangerous arches. Holinshed brings this scene also 
to life: 

“On Thursday, the twelfth of January, the Queen’s 
majesty removed from her palace of Westminster by water 
unto the Tower of London. The Lord Mayor and aldermen 
in their barge, and all the citizens with their barges decked 
and trimmed with targets and banners of their mysteries, 
accordingly attend on her Grace. The bachelors’ barge of the 
Lord Mayor’s company — to wit, the mercers — had their 
barge with a foist [light galley] trimmed with three tops, and 
artillery aboard, gallantly appointed to wait upon them, 
shooting off lustily as they went with great and pleasant 
melody of instruments, which played in most sweet and 
heavenly manner. Her Grace shot the Bridge about two of 
the clock in the afternoon, at the still of the ebb, the Lord 
Mayor and the rest following after her barge, attending the 
same, till her Majesty took land at the privy stairs at the 
Tower Wharf.” 

Magnificent pageantry and every indication of genuine 
popular enthusiasm accompanied her coronation journey 
through London. Nor did her subjects omit the opportunity 
to point out to her allegorically the way in which they wished 
her to walk. “‘In a pageant erected near the Little Conduit 
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in the upper end of Cheapside, an old man with a scythe and 
wings, representing Time, appeared, coming out of a hollow 

lace or cave, leading another person all clad in white silk, 
gracefully apparelled, who represented Truth (the daughter 
of Time); which lady had a book in her hand, on which was 
written Verbum Veritatis, i.e., The Word of Truth. It was 
the Bible in English: which, after a speech made to the queen, 
Truth reached down towards her, which was taken and 
brought by a gentleman attending to her hands. As soon as 
she received it, she kissed it, and with both her hands held 
it up, and then laid it upon her breast, greatly thanking the 
City for that present, and said, She would often read over 
that Book.” 

At this point she received also a purse containing a thou. 
sand marks in gold; in which case the intervention of the 
attending gentleman appears to have been unnecessary, for, 
we are told, ““The Queen’s majesty with both her hands took 
the purse,” and answered the giver “marvelous pithily, and 
so pithily that the standers by, as they embraced entirely 
her gracious answer, so they marveled at the couching 
thereof, which was in words truly reported these: 

““T thank my Lord Mayor, his brethren, and you all. 
And whereas your request is that I should continue your good 
Lady and Queen, be ye ensured that I will be as good unto 
you as ever Queen was to her people. No will in me can lack, 
neither do I trust shall there lack any power. And persuade 
yourselves that for the safety and quietness of you all I wil 
not spare, if need be, to spend my blood. God thank you 
all!’”’ 

Meantime she gave herself up to showy public entertair- 
ments, which after the gloom of Mary’s reign pleased the 
Londoners as much as they satisfied the queen’s renaissance 
tastes. On the following St. George’s Day, April 23, she 
supped at the residence of the Earl of Pembroke; “and after 
supper she took a boat and was rowed up and down in the 
River Thames.” For a time the staid metropolis became 4 
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second Venice, “hundreds of boats and barges rowing about 
her, and thousands of people thronging at the waterside to 
look upon her Majesty: rejoicing to see her, and partaking 
of the music and sights on the Thames; for the trumpets 
blew, drums beat, flutes played, guns were discharged, 
squibs hurled up into the air, as the Queen moved from 
place to place. And this continued till ten of the clock at 
night, when the Queen departed home. By these means, 
showing herself so freely and condescendingly unto her 
people, she made herself dear and acceptable unto them.” 

It was a merry England while she reigned. Plays flourished, 
as we know, and music was more native to the soil than ever 
since. One of her Puritanical subjects, writing in Latin, 
ventured to speak of her in 1563 as consuming days and 
nights in flirtations, hunting, hawking, choral shows, and 
ludicrous entertainments (“choreis et rebus ludicris”’). 
A Spanish report, nearly forty years later, contains one 
sardonic sentence which may well have raised a wonder in 
Castilian minds beyond even what the Armada had instilled: 
“The head of the church of England and Ireland was to be 
seen in her old age dancing three or four galliards.” 

Deerslaying, with crossbow and arrow, was a major pas- 
sion; and those whom she delighted to honor profited by the 
fruits of her marksmanship — though often (as was usual 
when she condescended) not without embarrassment. Her 
loyal henchman, Robin of Leicester, was rather put to it 
when commanded to deliver to Archbishop Parker of Canter- 
bury a stag she had killed at Windsor on a hot September 
second. The ingenious Dudley met the situation like a 
statesman, and thus he writes to Parker: 

“My Lord: The Queen’s Majesty being abroad hunting 
yesterday in the forest, and having had very good hap be- 
sides great sport, she hath thought good to remember your 
Grace with part of her prey, and so commanded me to send 
you from her Highness a great and fat stag killed with her 
own hand; which, because the weather was hot, and the deer 
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somewhat chafed and dangerous to be carried so far without 
some help, I caused him to be pardoiled in this sort for the 
better preservation of him— which I doubt not but shall 
cause him to come unto you as I would be glad he should.” — 
If no longer handsome, we may hope that the queen’s gift 
was still worthy the digestion of an archbishop when he 
arrived. 

Elizabeth’s bashfulness was famous and unique. Young 
Gilbert Talbot, son of the Earl of Shrewsbury, wrote to his 
father of an episode that occurred on the May Day when the 
queen was forty-four and Gilbert twenty-four: “In the 
morning, about eight of the clock, I happened to walk in the 
tilt-yard, under the gallery where her Majesty useth to stand 
to see the running at tilt; where by chance she was, and look- 
ing out of the window; my eye was full towards her, and she 
showed to be greatly ashamed thereof, for that she was un- 
ready and in her night-stuff. So when she saw me at after 
dinner, as she went to walk, she gave me a great fillip on the 
forehead and told my Lord Chamberlain, who was the next 
to her, how I had seen her that morning, and how much 
ashamed thereof she was.” 

There can be no question that Gilbert loved the old lady 
ever after, nor doubted that she was every inch a queen. 
The mottoes that Spenser places around the walls of Busi- 
rane’s castle were what Elizabeth taught all Englishmen 
to see about her presence: “Be bold!” “Be bold!” “Be not 
too bold!” The one certain thing is that her subjects loved her, 
and that, indeed, to love her was a liberal education. 

Temptingly formidable at home, Elizabeth was doubly 
so when she travelled — and she travelled, of course, inces- 
santly, though she was never off English soil. Her “prog- 
resses” were not the least ingenious development of her 
statesmanship. They amounted to a super-tax, by which the 
wealthy contributed to the expenses of the court; for regular 
taxes under Elizabeth were moderate and by no means rigor- 
ously collected. What more was needed for governmental 
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purposes was largely defrayed by the remarkable succession 
of public-spirited men to whom she entrusted the direction 
of the various departments. The excess cost of maintaining 
the royal court itself came from the well-filled purses of the 
nobles and gentry among whom she “progressed” some six 
months in the year. It was hard work for the queen, this 
gypsy life, though she did it con amore; but it taught her 
to know England from Dover to Berwick, and it inevitably 
brought culture and a sense of public affairs into the citadels 
of Bourbon insularity. 

Of course, the country magnates, whose hospitality the 
queen and her multitudinous court elected to enjoy, were 
beset by many emotions. There was pride over the distinc- 
tion conferred, anxiety over the success of the visit, inward 
ruefulness at thought of what the entertainment would cost, 
and loud exclamations over the difficulties of assembling 
enough food for the throng. When Lord Buckhurst, author of 
“Gorboduc,” a considerable favorite of Elizabeth and one 
of the wealthiest men in England, apprehended a visit in 
1677, he was moved to write in terms like these to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who arranged the details of the progresses: 
“That he beseeched his Lordship to pardon him that he 
became troublesome unto him, to know some certainty of 
the Progress, if it might possibly be; the time of provision 
was so short and the desire he had to do all things in such 
sort as appertained so great, as he could not but thus im- 
portune his Lordship to procure her Highness to grow to 
some resolution, both of the time when her Majesty would 
be at Lewes, and how long her Highness would stay there. 
For that, he having already sent into Kent, Surrey, and Sus- 
sex for provision, he assured his Lordship he found all places 
possessed by my Lord of Arundel, my Lord Montagu, and 
others [that is, other expectant and foresighted hosts]; so 
as of force he was to send into Flanders, which he would 
speedily do, if the time of her Majesty’s coming and tarriance 
with him were certain.” 
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Nichols, the guileless Georgian laureate of Elizabeth’; 
progresses, introduces this with the statement: “The Lord 
Buckhurst in particular was very desirous to entertain her 
at his house in Sussex.” Was he? Henry Goring, Esq., of 
Burton in Sussex, writes in unconcealed apprehension to 
his old friend, Sir William More of Loseley, that, “hearing 
the Queen has lain two nights at Loseley, and intended to lie 
two nights at his house in Sussex,” he wishes to know how 
he is to entertain her; “whether she brings her own stuff, 
beer, and other provisions, or whether Sir William provided 
every part.” The answer doubtless was that ordinarily the 
queen provided very little, though she did show, on the 
whole, a judicious discrimination in her demands and knev 
how to temper the wind of her favor to the shorn host. 

It is said that when Queen Victoria visited her subjects — 
far more rarely, and less numerously attended — a chief 
object of anxiety was the quality of the royal rice pudding. 
With Elizabeth it was the beer that made most trouble. 
When she visited Cambridge in 1564, she was so much 
pleased by the academic entertainment that she stayed a 
day longer than had been intended; “and a saying was, if 
provision of beer and ale could have been made, her Grace 
would have remained till Friday.” On another occasion the 
beer was found unsatisfactory, and the resulting displeasure 
excited her fidus Achates, Leicester, out of all care for his h’s. 
“Hit,” as he reported to Burghley, “did put her very far out 
of temper, and almost all the company beside.” However, a 
better brew had been discovered, and “‘God be thanked, she 
is now perfectly well and merry.” 

The “Sayings of Queen Elizabeth,” lately collected by 
Mr. Chamberlin, are in part as apocryphal, doubtless, as 
the once famous “Sayings of King Alfred”; but there are 
some which are authentically documented and have the 
authentic ring. Thus she admonished her judges: “Have a 
care over my people. You have my people: do you that which 
I ought to do. They are my people. Every man oppresseth 
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and spoileth them without mercy: they cannot revenge their 
quarrel nor help themselves. See unto them; see unto them, 
for they are my charge. I charge you, even as God hath 
charged me. I care not for myself: my life is not dear to me; 
my care is for my people. I pray God, whosoever succeedeth 
me be as careful of them as I am.” 

To Philip the Second she is reported to have written con- 
cerning his rebellious Dutch subjects: “What does it matter 
to your Majesty, if they go to the devil in their own way?” 
Her vanity, intellectuality, and heroism are all illustrated 
by the words she is said to have spoken to the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, when the Scots were threatening her: “I am 
more afraid of making a fault in my Latin than of the Kings 
of Spain, France, Scotland, the whole House of Guise, and 
all of their confederates.” 

And so she passes down the ages, not perhaps the imperial 
votaress that Shakespeare saw “in maiden meditation fancy- 
free,” but surely as fascinating and inscrutable as Mona 
Lisa. She has been charged with all the moral and political 
vices — with nearly all the frailties of her sex and species. 
All her good qualities, except her courage and her love of 
the English people, can be plausibly impugned; but nothing 
can yet be proved against her. 

A woman who for seventy years stood on as slippery foot- 
ing as mortals have often trod, at the most perilous post in 
one of the most perilous ages of the world, exposed to the 
scandal, intrigues, and prying, not of a nation, but of a con- 
tinent — the ambiguous queen continues to smile down the 
truth of Antony’s saying, 


The evil that men do lives after them, 


The good is oft interred with their bones. 


The good that Elizabeth did has not yet been interred with 
her bones: the unexampled achievements of her reign are 
still the heritage of her nation and one of the truisms of his- 
tory. Ten years after she was dead and buried, when an alien 
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dynasty was settled on her throne, John Fletcher (in the 
play called Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII”) dramatized the 
scene of her baptism, with which I began this essay, and he 
put into the mouth of the officiating Archbishop a prophetic 
recapitulation of the queen’s achievements: 


. . . Let me speak, sir, 
For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they ’Il find ’em truth. 
This royal infant — Heaven still move about her! — 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness. . . . 
She shall be lov’d and fear’d: her own shall bless her; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her. 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 


If Elizabeth did evil, it is so far from living after her that 
to this day the suspicion of it has not crept beyond the twilit 
limbo of discredited gossip. Froude employed volumes in an 
effort to disprove her greatness as a sovereign, to present 
her as a meddling and inconstant marplot, hindering the 
schemes of her great agents, Burghley, Walsingham, and 
Drake. And for this, most of all his sins, the brilliant and 
captivating Froude is to-day rejected of historians. If Eliza- 
beth lacked political wisdom, one may well ask, by what 
unparalleled luck did she keep herself surrounded by such a 
succession of able ministers, so arduously and self-sacrific- 
ingly zealous in working out her policies? To explain why 
none who knew her doubted her fitness for her throne, one 
need but quote a couple more of her sayings. When Parlia- 
ment was eager to force its policies upon her, she answered: 
“TI am your anointed Queen. I will never be by violence 
constrained to do anything. 1 thank God, I am endued with 
such qualities that if I were turned out of the Realm in my 
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petticoat, I were able to live in any place in Christendom.” 
And to one of the sanest and truest of her servants, the Lord 
Keeper Bacon, she remarked in the difficult middle years of 
her reign: “I have followed your advice, these two years 
past, in all the affairs of my kingdom, and I have seen noth- 
ing but trouble, expense, and danger. From this hour, for 
the same length of time, I am going to follow my own opin- 
ion, and see if I find I do any better.” It hardly matters 
whether or not we can to-day prove that these were indeed 
the great queen’s 7psissima verba: it is enough that they were 
the words which the age that knew her best thought it char- 
acteristic of her to utter. 

Elizabeth’s love affairs and flirtations were always notori- 
ous, and were meant to be so. They were part of her nature 
and part of her diplomacy. There was the strange girlhood 
affair with Admiral Seymour, and the succeeding affairs 
with Leicester, Alengon, Ralegh, Essex, and Hatton. One 
would like to believe her unchaste, in order to believe her 
human, in order to lessen the oppressiveness of her mystery. 
In logic, she must have been. How singular that all the public 
inquiry she was perpetually challenging, all the private 
papers of foreign ambassadors and spies, and all the research 
of historians have left the hypothesis of her virginity still 
unrefuted! Mr. Frederick Chamberlin, whose examination 
into the “Private Character of Queen Elizabeth” has re- 
cently aroused some interest, admits that he began his 
studies with extraordinarily liberal assumptions of guilt. 
“Thad never doubted,” he says, “that Elizabeth was the 
mistress of Leicester, of Essex, of Ralegh, of Hatton, &c.” 
His investigations, however, forced him to a surprising 
change of front, resulting in the conclusion that Elizabeth 
nad been virtuous because of lifelong debility. Debility, 
indeed! Another biologic endorsement of the queen’s purity, 
more credible in character, figures in-the gossip with which 
Ben Jonson entertained Drummond of Hawthornden in 
(618; but the merest gossip it remains, unfounded and un- 
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likely, though natural enough to be invented out of the 
circumstance of her celibacy. The opinion of good historians, 
which was voiced over twenty years ago at the conclusion 
of Mr. Martin Hume’s book on “The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth,” still stands: “‘All the love affairs that we have 
glanced at in their non-political aspect were but the solace 
of a great governing genius, who was supremely vain, 
Though they were accompanied by circumstances which 
were reprehensible, undignified and indelicate for any vir. 
tuous woman, much less a Queen, the arguments and evi. 
dence that I have been able to adduce should lead, in my 
opinion, to the delivery of a verdict of nou-proven on the 
generally believed main charge against the Queen of actual 
immorality.” 

And so again she eludes us. The Virgin Queen! The despair 
of skeptics, the shame of the historical mud-slinger. After 
three centuries, and despite some of the worst atrocities of 
modern historiography, her queenliness remains, and her 
virginity is still — where it was. With whom are we to match 
her? With whom but with the man of Stratford, the greatest 
of all her subjects, her mightiest colleague in building the 
age we know alternatively by both their names? Shake- 
speare, too, stands garbed in dubiety, fretted and pursued 
by modern Guildensterns, who would fain uncrown hin, 
would seem to know” his “stops,” “would pluck out the 
heart of” his “mystery.” At the end there are no better 
words to apply to Elizabeth than those Arnold addressed to 
her poet: 


«ec 


Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
HISTORY IN VISUAL FORM 


Tue PacEANT OF AMERICA, edited by Ratpu H. Gasriet AND OTHERS: 
Vou. 1, ADVENTURERS IN THE WILDERNESS; VOL. 111, TOILERS OF 
Lanp AND SEA; Vou. v, THE Epic or Inpustry; VoL. x1, THE 
AmERICAN SpiRIT IN Letters; VoL. x11, THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
iv ArCHITECTURE; Yale University Press. 

TuesE are the first five volumes of a series which has been in 
preparation for some years; the remaining volumes will be forth- 
coming shortly. The intention is to cover, in pictorial form, the 
entire history of the United States, not merely as a chronological 
narrative of events, but as a great pageant which will unfold 
before us the varied phases of American national development. 
As the titles of the initial five volumes demonstrate, there will be a 
portrayal of widely differing activities, from adventure and col- 
onization to the rise of giant industry and the evolution of the 
American spirit in literature. 

Teachers of history have long realized that the visual method of 
imparting knowledge has great advantages. The printed page 
makes no such deep impression on the youthful mind as does the 
picture which tells the whole story at a glance. We are accustomed 
to take it for granted that all men and women have imaginations 
—and perhaps they have — but it is amazing how few can con- 
struct any scene or situation on the basis of what they have read 
about it. Writers of history have had a faint premonition of this; 
hence the practice of supplementing the text by pictures here and 
there, especially where the narrative or description has become 
somewhat too involved for the average reader. The high-school 
history text slips in a picture of Ericsson’s Monitor because 
otherwise it would take two or three pages to give an accurate 
idea of what this revolutionizer of naval warfare looked like. 
“The Pageant of America” simply carries this idea the whole 
distance. It is not a narrative illustrated by pictures, but a series 
of pictures elucidated by narrative. Its first appeal is to the eye; 
the picture is what first catches the reader’s interest; if the whole 
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story becomes clear to him from the picture, well and good; if not, 
there is a sufficient explanation to make it clear. This is a ney 
method of presenting history; at any rate, it has not hitherto been 
attempted on anything like the present scale. 

Judged by the results obtained in these five initial volumes, 
the new method is an undoubted and a remarkable success, The 
number of pictures is amazing. They have been obtained from 
the widest variety of sources, and the selection has been made with 
uncommonly good judgment. There are reproductions of maps, 
drawings, broadsides, photographs, portraits, sketches; and 
where no contemporary picture of an important historical episode 
is available, the editors have in many instances procured illustra- 
tions expressly drawn for this series. These imaginative paintings, 
especially the ones executed by C. W. Jeffreys for the first volume, 
combine fidelity to the known facts with a high order of artistic 
excellence. The character and source of the illustrations naturally 
differ with the subject under consideration. Sketches, paintings, 
and maps are heavily utilized in depicting “‘ Adventurers in the 
Wilderness”; drawings and photographs of machinery make 
realistic “The Epic of Industry”; while portraits by the hundred 
give the reader a visual sense of “The American Spirit in Letters.” 
Everything is adapted to the theme immediately in hand — and 
the amount of editorial labor involved in doing this must have 
been immense. 

All five volumes are so well executed, and are so well calculated 
to fulfil their purpose, that it is difficult to make much differentia- 
tion among them, even though their individual themes stand 
widely apart. To many readers the first volume, dealing as it does 
with the American aborigines and with the winning of the first 
European foothold on the new continent, will make the most 
stirring appeal. It is hard to see how any alert American boy could 
fail to be captivated by the dramatic quality of the pictures in this 
volume, or indeed how any adult with red blood in his veins could 
open the book without wanting to look it through from cover to 
cover. The “Toilers of Land and Sea” will also carry a strong 
appeal, especially to those who live in the farming, lumbering, and 
mining sections of the country. Everything in this volume comes 
close to the interests of the man who works with his hands. So with 
“The Epic of Industry.” The rise of American industry to !ts 
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present proportions of world hegemony is in truth an epic, and a 
very fascinating one, as it is here unfolded, page after page, in 
drawing and photograph. The student of economic history will 
gain more concrete enlightenment from this volume than he can 
hope to glean from some of the orthodox textbooks. 

A history of literature, it might be thought, is something that 
does not lend itself effectively to visual presentation. In one sense 
it does not. Literary criticism, as an art, is hardly to be mastered 
by scanning pictures. Yet the student of American literature who 
goes through Volume Eleven will be surprised, and favorably 
surprised, at what the editors have been able to do in the way of 
making the figures of literature come to life in these pages. Let 
him take Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” or “Hiawatha,” as they 
are illustrated here, and see what can be accomplished in the 
visualization of poetry. As for the volume on “The American Spirit 
in Architecture,” it seems to me the best of the series, but only for 
the reason that it was the easiest to do. The history of art, sculp- 
ture, and architecture lends itself with peculiar facility to illustra- 
tion — as witness every book that has been published in this field. 
The present volume is unique, however, in the range of its repro- 
ductions; every phase of American architecture in its variegated 
development is portrayed with an objective hand. There are fine 
colonial and Georgian types — of the sort which those who are 
about to build a home like to pore over. There is a chamber of 
horrors, the Victorian interlude. And there is an abundance of 
what is neither good nor bad, but only “American.” 

If the succeeding volumes in “The Pageant of America” are 
as well conceived, and as skilfully executed, as these first five 
volumes have been, it is within bounds to say that this enterprise 
will work something of a revolution in the methods of presenting 
and studying American history. This is not to imply that historical 
narrative in the usual printed form will go out of vogue; for some 
purposes no substitute can ever take its place. But here is a method 
by which a general knowledge of history can be had in a tithe of 
the time which the orthodox plan requires. The general reader is a 
busy person nowadays, and when a visual presentation has been 
shown to be quite feasible, as it has been in this case, he is alto- 
gether likely to insist on more of it. 

Witiram Bennett Munro 
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THE STORY OF TWO ROYAL FAMILIES 
Tue Letrers or Queen Victoria (second series), edited by Grorce 
Ear.e Buck .e, 2 vo/s., Longmans, Green & Co. 
Kine Epwarp VII, A Biocrapny, VoL. 1, dy Sir Stpney Lee, Myc. 
millan Co. 
OF recent years, biographers with flowing imagination have taken 
a background and on it imposed a figure. The Victorian age was one 
of the most artificial the world has known. It was stilted, pompous, 
hypocritical, selfish. It was as artificial as the false curls worn by 
women, as absurd as their mock modesty, as unhealthy as their 
hour-glass waists and tight corsets, as ridiculous as their affecta. 
tions, their simperings, and their “swoons.” Yet it was an age of 
great material progress, memorable for its literature and art, its 
statesmen, generals, and inventors, its advance from the caste 
system towards democracy. 

This series of Queen Victoria’s letters begins in 1862, when she 
was forty-three years old, widowed the year before. Neither classi- 
cal nor modern history records such consuming love as Victoria had 
for Albert, such a belief in his wisdom and goodness, such reverence 
for his memory, such a complete surrender of a woman to a man — 
and that woman a Queen who never allowed the world or her 
family to forget her station. It is the /eitmotif of this intimate 
revelation. Early in January, 1862, the serious dispute with the 
American government over the arrest of Mason and Slidell ended 
satisfactorily. The Queen gave the credit “to her beloved Prince, 
who wrote the observations upon the draft to Lord Lyons.” On the 
same day to Lord Russell she again refers to her “precious hus- 
band’s last work.” To Lord Granville she bemoans being “without 
the beloved Prince to guide and help and protect the poor Queen.” 
These tributes are frequent; they speak her sincerity; they are the 
cry of her bruised heart. 

The Queen ruled her family with the same stern discipline with 
which she ruled her ministers. She was to be obeyed as the head of 
her household — and the Victorian age tolerated no familiarity 
between parent and child — and to be respected as their sovereign. 
The Prince of Wales, after he was married and a father, she still 
treated as a boy. 

It is as the Queen’s that these letters have their greatest interest. 
The English constitution places many restraints about the mon- 
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arch; Victoria never overstepped her prerogative, she never in- a i: 
ORGE trigued against her official advisers even when she disagreed with 13 
them; yet she ever remained the dominant figure, wise, far-seeing; ¢ 
Mac not merely a woman in the robes of state but the ruler of her em- . : 
i pire. Her industry was prodigious and her memory extraordinarily _ 
retentive. by 
eae It has been said of the Queen that she interfered too much. 4 
oe There is truth in the criticism. She was not content to have dis- ty 
a by patches brought to her for perfunctory approval; a determined a 
= woman, she clung tenaciously to the exercise of her constitutional a 
vat privilege to know what her ministers proposed with her sanction. \ 
ou She had an opinion about everything, a mind of her own, and she ig ne 
a never hesitated to make it felt. But while it was her privilege to give a 
_ advice, she resented the presumption of it being offered to her un- re 
solicited. When Palmerston wrote her that the Cabinet thought i ie 
she someone should be appointed to look after the financial affairs of Be 
ag the Prince of Wales, she did not take it kindly. She tartly told ‘ 
had Palmerston that the Cabinet was interfering in a matter which was he 
ete not of its concern. These encounters were frequent. To enlist her om he 
on pro-German sympathies against Germany during the Schleswig- bal 
her Holstein dispute, Russell wrote to her: “If English honour were to tf 
one be concerned your Majesty would no doubt feel bound to defend 
the it”; to which she immediately replied: “She must observe that she 
ed does not require to be reminded of the honour of England, which 
o touches her more nearly than anyone else.” v 
a There are more than a thousand pages of these two volumes, and if 
oh on almost every page there is something to throw light on the j 
we character of the Queen and the history of her times. To the student Bet. 
o— of contemporary history these letters are invaluable. : 
a It was the irony of fate that King Edward the Seventh should 
‘ith have had a German father and a German nephew. His father had ie 
of all the virtues and was oppressively good, but he had no concep- Ry 
Ms tion of the peculiar characteristic of the English race, which hates 
me system and loves casualness. To the methodical German mind, ie 
still this was shocking. Prince Albert meticulousty mapped out his y 
son’s life, and his son was prepared to take life as it came. s 
om While King Edward was still Prince of Wales, his nephew came : Se 
a to the throne as William the Second of Germany. It was the begin- e 


ning of the tragedy of 1914, as Sir Sidney Lee conclusively proves. 
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The nephew disliked and envied his uncle and was jealous of the 
might of England. Nor did he disguise his feelings. Both as Pring 
of Wales and King, Edward, on the other hand, did everything 
possible to bring about a better understanding, but withoy: 
success. 

The English constitution makes no provision for the heir to the 
crown taking any part in the government, and Queen Victoria 
would delegate none of her powers. With the tact for which he wa; 
always distinguished, the Prince was able to shape, in a certain 
measure, the course of events., What he saw was the future, Ger. 
many an avowed enemy joining any combination to the injury of 
England; England in her isolation splendid, but insecure. It was 
the Prince’s diplomacy, developed when he became King, which 
was to bear fruit after his death when Germany in 1914 challenged 
the world, and under the leadership of England — no longer in 
splendid isolation — the alliance was formed that broke the power 
of Germany and drove King Edward’s nephew into exile. 


A. Maurice Low 


FUGITIVE PROSE 


TuinGs THAT Have INTERESTED ME (third series), by ARNOLD BeEnvertr, 
George H. Doran Co. 

ExPERIMENTS, by Norman Douc as, Robert M. McBride & Co. 

Tue Money Box, dy Rosert Lynp, D. Appleton & Co. 

Criticat Wooncuts, dy Sruart P. SHERMAN, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Ir is only natural for an author whose essays and reviews have seen 
the light of periodical publication to wish to bring them together 
in a book and reap a double profit in fame and income. But very 
few such collected pieces justify the formality of boards. In the 
books listed above we have an unusually high percentage of work 
that will permanently interest a reader of books. Out of four vol- 
umes there is roughly one volume and a half that can be read with 
some degree of aesthetic excitement, one volume and a half of what 
we may tentatively dignify with the name of literature. 

I do not include the essays of Mr. Bennett or Mr. Lynd. Mr. 
Lynd’s are impeccably written, in that mild and playful spirit s0 
natural to Englishmen, and like the essays of Lamb they touch on 
a wide range of those trifling matters that are of concern to us all. 
Indeed, they are rather too obviously cut to the model of the in- 
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formal essay, and the whimsy is a trifle labored. Mr. Lynd has not 
the touch-and-go of a Christopher Morley or a Pearsall Smith. As 
for Mr. Bennett’s volume, I feel secure in saying that nobody would 
think of reading these essays if there were any of the author’s 
stories left to read. It is one of the mysteries of creation how “Clay- 
hanger” or “ Buried Alive” could ever have been produced by the 
same man whose commonplace views and undistinguished style 
are spread out on the pages of this book. I know not by what magic 
of sympathetic realism he does manage, in his stories, to interest us 
so deeply in the lives of undistinguished people. But it is clear 
that his gift is dramatic and not philosophic. It is true that he has 
written nearly a dozen volumes of tepid wisdom which are widely 
mistaken for “ pocket classics.” But that is, I suspect, a premature 
definition, and none of these volumes will long hold a place on the 
shelf that harbors Bacon and Poor Richard. One great virtue he 
has, that of absolute unvarnished truthfulness. But a little more 
varnish would do no harm to any writer. And a devotion to truth- 


| fulness is no excuse for the constant exploitation of platitude. 


Platitude is the last word that would be applied to the author 
of “South Wind.” Mr. Douglas shows in his book reviews and 
anything-but-humble remonstrances the same abhorrence of the 
commonplace that characterizes his stories, the same learning and 
irony, together with a pithiness and downrightness of expression, 
and an enthusiasm for honesty, intelligence, and beauty, which 
give flavor and intensity to everything he writes. His volume of 
“Experiments” is a miscellaneous collection of fugitive pieces some 
of which hardly deserve to be perpetuated; and he shows that he 
is conscious of this in his dedication to the friend “‘ who with infi- 
nite patience has exhumed and endeavored to revivify these mould- 
ering remains.” But at least four of the pieces included are a dis- 
tinct addition to English literature. No one is so well fitted as he to 
appreciate the quality of Charles Doughty in “Arabia Deserta,” 
and there are pages of this review worthy to stand beside Doughty’s 
own, or those of Carlyle, to whom Mr. Douglas bears so much re- 
semblance in his burly and denunciatory moods. The same is true 
of his string of reviews entitled “Theology,” and of his polemic 
pamphlet on “D. H. Lawrence and Maurice Magnus.” Three short 
stories are included; and while they are all weakened by his obliv- 
lousness to the principles of effective story-telling, they are all 
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worth preserving, and one of them, “At the Forge,” is powerfy 
enough, in its stark humanity, to triumph over all petty consider. 
ations of technique. 

An extraordinary interest attaches to the volume in which \; 
Sherman brought together some two dozen of those book reviews 
which our world has been reading with so much excitement during 
the past year. It is not merely that he will write no more of thes 
fascinating notices of books and authors, nor that these were 
shrewd and penetrating, so witty and animated, so solidly inform. 
ing. Mr. Sherman knew how, in reviewing a biography of Wash. 
ington or Brigham Young or Anatole France, to give us a lively 
portrait of the man who was the subject of the book. In his discus. 
sion of a new novel he could bring to bear his knowledge of the 
whole previous output of the novelist, giving the current book its 
due place in the series, and indicating the general character and 
significance of the man. But the unique interest of his “Critical 
Woodcuts”’ is in its relation to his earlier critical work, in the 
spectacle it offers of the middle-aged college professor striving to 
find himself in a new and cosmopolitan environment, and to en. 
large the somewhat parochial standards to which he has been bred. 
The almost unqualified success of Mr. Sherman in this well-nigh 
impossible undertaking is one of the most exhilarating triumphs 
of spirit over matter. He did not surrender his fundamental ideals 
and preferences nor his honesty in declaring them. But he did suc- 
ceed in cultivating the open mind, and even the understanding 
mind, in presence of certain phenomena which, in the early days 
when he wrote so brilliantly for “The Nation,” he would have 
condemned out of hand as simply morbid. He is as good as ever at 
disposing of a Floyd Dell or a Ben Hecht by the simple process of 
analyzing the author’s complex. And it would be too much to ex- 
pect him to alter his opinion of Oscar Wilde or to appreciate a 
spirit so temperamentally opposed to his as Mr. Mencken’s. But 
a new note of genuine discernment is sounded in his sympathetic 
appreciation of figures like Sherwood Anderson or Llewellyn 
Powys. Perhaps the best example of his more liberal spirit is the 
essay on D. H. Lawrence, in which his recognition of the author's 
power and his suspicion of his soundness balance one another in 4 
frank suspension of judgment which is a credit to his courage and 
critical sense. 
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Mr. Sherman tells us in his Introduction that he still holds 
“that all human activities have, up their sleeves, an ulterior ob- 
iect and ultimate justification in happier living.” That is, he had 
not yet come to see that joyous human activities, such as the writ- 
ing of books, require no ulterior object or justification, since they 
are themselves a form of happy living and part and parcel of the 
“good life.” There was still that taint of Urbana in his theory, but 
in his practice he was inclined at the end to welcome as virtuous 
in itself “any unusual display of energy,” considering, as he says, 
that “where there is life there is hope.” And it would be hard to 
say where, in current criticism, there is more abounding life than 
in this last distinguished work of Stuart Sherman. 

JoserpH WarreN BEaAcu 


TOWARDS THE STARS 


Tut Ficht ror Everest: 1924, dy E. F. Norton anp OrHer Mem- 
BERS OF THE ExpepiT10on, Longmans, Green & Co. 


Wuy do they keep at it so doggedly? Even when they get there, 


§ what use will it be? The top of Mount Everest is just a rough bit of 


rock and a cold bitter wind. One of the British climbers who tried 
to scale the mountain lost his life in 1921, seven native porters 
perished in 1922, and two British climbers and two porters in 1924. 
Twelve men have thus been sacrificed, and Everest is still uncon- 
quered. Is it worth while? In the Introduction to “The Fight for 
Everest: 1924,” Sir Francis Younghusband tries to show the 
scientific value of these attempts to reach the top of the world. 
But everything thus accomplished could be done quite as well 
without attempting the last seven or eight thousand feet where 
most of the danger lies. Twenty-three thousand feet is high enough 
for anybody — no, not for anybody. It is high enough for a Hindu, 
a Tibetan, a Turk, or a Chinese. It is not high enough for an Eng- 
lishman. 

In that last fact, I believe, lies practically the whole significance 
of the fight for Everest, the fight for the Poles, and the fight for 
every other place that is hard to reach. Something in the blood 
makes it harder for some people to give up than to die. The British 
climbers of Everest are of that stripe. The British cannot help 
climbing the highest mountain in the world any more than they 
can help roaming everywhere, and conquering all sorts of new 
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lands. If the individuals who have already tried to climb Everest 
do not try again, as they probably will, we may be quite sure that 
others will do so. The others will not be Asiatics or Africans, or 
eastern Europeans, but men with the blood of western Europe in 
their veins. 

Such attempts are well worth while, not scientifically perhaps, 
but spiritually. Read “The Fight for Everest.” If you are young 
and strong and earnest, or if you have within you the stuff that 
pioneers are made of, it will stir you to keener effort, greater 
patience, more unflinching courage. 

It is not a great book. Aside from clearness and sincerity, it has 
no high literary qualities. In fact, it is disconnected and choppy, 
for no less than eight authors have a part in it. It does not break 
new ground, nor come to any climax of great feats or exciting ad- 
ventures; and it ends in tragic failure followed by a subdued recital 
of the return home and the scientific results. But it is interesting. 
Humor, good fellowship, and human sympathy are evident all the 
way through. The spirit of the whole is best illustrated in the let- 
ters which it contains of Mallory to his wife. He, with Irvine, per- 
ished somewhere close to the top, no one knows where or how. 
The slow march up to Tibet and the cruel waiting for good weather 
tried the soul of such an eager, impatient temperament. The false 
starts, the enforced returns to lower levels, by which we mean 
16,600 feet, and the “Oriental inertia” which made the coolies 
“simply curl up,” were no end exasperating, to use an English 
phrase. But all the way through the note is, “The party has played 
up wonderfully.” Men of that type are sure some day to write the 
final volume — “The Top of Everest.” Then they will quietly and 
modestly look around for something else to conquer, and they will 
conquer it. 

E.LiswortH HuntIncTon 


DISENCHANTMENT AS LOTI DID NOT KNOW IT 


Memorrs or Hauipé Epis, 4y Haut Hanvum Ents, Century Co. 


Ir is not likely that these reminiscences of a famous Turkish 
woman will appeal to a very large public. They are elliptically put 
together, they are written in a style which is highly creditable 
to a foreigner but which is not in the greater English tradition, 
and they do little for the seeker after intimate revelations, 
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whether personal or political. He has latterly formed a taste for 
more highly seasoned fare. And if, on the one hand, he realizes 
how small is the bibliography of Turkish works available to 
Anglo-Saxon readers, he may, on the other, be aggravated by the 
lack of an index and by occasional carelessnesses in proof-reading. 
Despite the fact that Turkey has now adopted the Western mode 
of reckoning time, the dates all follow the Julian calendar, 
thirteen days behind our own, while a number of important names 
are incorrectly spelled. The Bulgarian komitajis Panitsa and San- 
dansky are called Panitcha and Sandoski, the Italian Inspector 
General of Gendarmerie, Conte di Robilant, is named Comte 
Roubilant, and André Mandelstam, the learned Russian Drago- 
man, appears in the mask of A. Mandlestan. It is more excusable 
that a lively Jo#te in Pera should figure not as Catacloum but as 
Cataculum. 

Nevertheless, the book has merits of a very rare kind. At a 
time when bishops, senators, and other exalted persons are not 
ashamed to betray in public how little they know of the Near 
East and how much of the history even of the past eight years has 
escaped them, Halidé Hanum causes us to wonder whether cer- 
tain questions on which we pronounce with so pontifical an air 
may be quite so simple or so one-sided as they look from six 
thousand miles away. On that point the reader is referred to 
the brief accounts of Talaat Pasha (pp. 349, 358, 387, e¢ a/.) and 
of the Armenian musician Gumitas Vartabed. There are also 
most interesting, if somewhat hasty, references to the Young Turk, 
Pan-Turanian, and educational movements, in which the author 
played a part she does not advertise, as well as to the state of 
letters and the stage in Turkey. In fact, everything she says 
about Turkish life and manners is interesting if only because it 
has never been said before by an insider who was also an artist. 
For the first time in history, Halidé Hanum makes it possible for a 
toreigner to look into a world which he has never seen save through 
alien eyes, 

But more than that, the reader sooner or later makes a dis- 
covery. In spite of the elliptical structure of the book and its 
obvious reticences, or perhaps in part because of them, he begins 
to suspect that they are the work of a far from ordinary spirit. 
About her first marriage, about more than one political personage, 
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there are things which many in the mood of confession might have 
said but which Halidé Hanum does not say. Then the book js 
full of thumbnail sketches which are none the less telling — o 
tantalizing — because they are done with so light and casual 
touch. The singing girl at Aleppo, for instance, and the Armenian 
actress and her old lover to whom she gave cakes and tips, and 
the American negress, and — most notably — that unforgettable 
grandmother who came from a great house in Eyub. And there 
are flashes of something almost too remote from everyday life to 
be communicated — like the dream connected with the author’s 
little son, or the incident of the blind beggar to whom it was given 
to know that the woman who used to listen to him singing in the 
street was no longer there. 


H. G. Dwicur 
OUR INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


Tue Rise or Mopern Inoustry, dy J. L. anD Barsara Hamnonn, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
RELIGION AND THE Rise or Capira.ism, dy R. H. Tawney, Harcourt 
Brace & Co. 
INCENTIVES IN THE NEw InpustTRIAL OrpeER, by J. A. Hosson, Thomas 
Seltzer. 
Tuese three books are evidences of the tendency of modern leaders 
of socialist thought to substitute objective examination of capital- 
ist institutions for that mixture of denunciation and evangelism 
which characterized so much of the work of their predecessors. 
Their chief merit consists in the contribution which they make 
towards our understanding of the modern industrial world, its 
historical background, its essential institutions, and its present 
trends of development. Their writers have succeeded in varying 
degrees in avoiding the bias of the reformer; but in most part their 
work meets the test of scientific objectivity. 

In “The Rise of Modern Industry,” the Hammonds supply 4 
study complementary to their three well-known books on the his- 
tory of English labor during the Industrial Revolution. As its 
title indicates, the new volume is cast on a larger scale than these 
earlier contributions. It attempts nothing less than an analysis and 
interpretation of the complex of material and spiritual forces which 
produced the modern world from the economy of the Middle Ages. 
The first part of the study is devoted to tracing the réle of com- 
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merce in the origin of the Industrial Revolution. Commerce, ex- 
panding and shifting its centre of gravity during the late Middle 
Ages, causes the Atlantic to supplant the Levant as the focus of 
the world’s economic relationships, and carries England to the 
forefront in the rivalry of nations. The second part of this work 
contains type studies of the revolution in the technique, the moti- 
vation, and the control of productive enterprise in eighteenth- 
century England. A fairly complete record of the changes which 
occurred in transport, in the basic industries of iron and cotton, 
and in the less important pottery industry, are presented as sam- 
ples of the rapid adaptation of the productive system to the new 
conditions of trade. In a chapter reminiscent of their earlier stud- 
ies, the authors depict the reaction of these changes upon the life 
of the peasant village. A notable chapter sketching the destruction 
of custom as a controlling force in industry traces the revolution 
in human relationships which accompanied the rise of the wage 
system. The third part of the book applies to the product of these 
forces tests of moral and aesthetic fitness derived from the social 
philosophy of the writers. To quote their own language, the 
authors undertake “‘to show that the spell of production over- 
powered the age, making it indifferent to all other aspects of life, 
beauty, culture, and pleasure.” This part of the study is necessa- 
rily the least scientific, distorted as it is by that bias which affects 
all moral judgments when applied to historical data; yet it makes 
stirring and suggestive reading, and is in some ways the most il- 
luminating portion of the book. Those familiar with the Ham- 
monds’ colorful and dramatic style will find this new volume on a 
level with their earlier writings. Indeed, its very eloquence, which 
rises at points almost to a passion, cannot fail to arouse in the 
reader misgivings as to the historical accuracy of the account, how- 
ever much he may enjoy its reading. 

Mr. Tawney’s book, “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,” 
ranks with Max Weber’s “Die Protestantische Ethik und der 
Geist des Kapitalismus” as the most authoritative study of the 
interrelations of Christian teaching and economic behavior. The 
student of the history of economic thought, though appreciating 
the importance of this aspect of the subject, has been compelled 
heretofore to rely upon partial and fragmentary studies. In this 
book, Mr. Tawney has made a comprehensive survey of the sub- 
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ject, tracing the current of religious doctrine in its economic bear. 
ings from the time of the early Middle Ages through the Industr;,} 
Revolution. Each principal stage in the development of the Chris. 
tian church is exhibited to the reader in the writings of the chief 
clerical exponents of the period. 

When one takes a view of the whole period which Mr. Tawney 
covers, one is struck by two great revolutions in Christian doc. 
trine. In the first place, there has been a complete reversal of at. 
titude among religious leaders towards the duty of the church to 
interfere in the economic activity of mankind. In the early Middle 
Ages it was accepted without question that the spiritual domain of 
the church was all-inclusive, that all aspects of human behavior 
were subject to its moral judgments, that man’s economic life no 
less than his forms of worship must be governed by eternal prin. 
ciples of justice and piety. The expression of this outlook in the 
detailed regulation of business activity known as the Canon Law 
is presented by Mr. Tawney. (He notes the practical decline of 
church authority over business affairs, as evidenced by the grow. 
ing adroitness of subterfuge and casuistry by which business men 
evaded the stringency of the law, but shows that the theoretical 
basis of the church’s attitude remained unchanged until the Ref- 
ormation. From this point, the author traces in detail the major 
currents of Protestant doctrine from their sources in the teachings 
of Luther and Calvin, devoting separate sections of his book to 
“The Continental Reformers,” “The Church of England,” and 
“The Puritan Movement.” At the outset, the different branches 
of the Protestant church differ in the degree to which they attempt 
to extend the sway of Christian doctrine over the sphere of busi- 
ness activity. (The Continental followers of Calvin and the New 
World communities of Puritans are especially vigorous in their ef- 
forts to regulate economic behavior according to moral precept. 
Mr. Tawney describes these experiments, examines their doctrinal 
bases, and shows how they gave way before the spirit of economic 
liberalism which dominated the early period of capitalist society. 
When the Industrial Revolution was well under way, the leaders 
of the Protestant church were, like the political leaders of the day, 
content to surrender the economic sphere of man’s life to the 
dominance of self-interest. “The most fundamental difference 
between mediaeval and modern economic thought consists in the 
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fact that, whereas the latter normally refers to economic expedi- 
ency, however it may be interpreted, for the justification of any 
particular action, policy, or system of organization, the former 
starts from the position that there is a moral authority to which 
considerations of economic expediency must be subordinated.” 

A second revolution in the moral thought of the period under 
review is exhibited by the contrast in the social status of the profit- 
seeker at the beginning and the end of that period. Of all occupa- 
tions, those of the banker and merchant stood lowest in the ethical 
scale of the mediaeval social system. Not only were their activities 
held subject to the regulation of the church, but the motives which 
actuated them were condemned by the public opinion of their 
time, and, in proportion to their material success, they were as 
individuals made to bear the brunt of social ostracism. The change 
in this social outlook which has brought it to pass that the common 
man in our own day looks upon the successful banker with an ex- 
pression of awe and speaks his name in tones of reverence, is traced 
by the author. Of especial importance, since it is the major theme 
of his book, is Mr. Tawney’s exposition of the part played by 
this change in social appraisal of business activity, co-operating 
with the altered official attitude of the church towards the regu- 
lation of economic behavior, in the phenomenal growth of industry 
which marks the rise of capitalism. Equally interesting to the stu- 
dent of modern society is his demonstration that these revolutions 
in moral and religious doctrine have had much to do with the crea- 
tion of many modern social problems, as, for example, the problem 
of poverty, of industrial relations, of the clash of private right with 
public interest. 

The book gives evidence of vast erudition and careful scholar- 
ship. Though the reader cannot be unaware that it is the work of a 
man of strong moral feeling, its tone throughout is impartial and 
scientific to such extent that it contains no trace of propaganda for 
the author’s particular school of social reform. Although centred 
primarily in the history of ideas, the theme is enlivened and made 
realistic by a graphic portrayal of the material and institutional 
environment from which these ideas received their mould and 
which they helped in turn to fashion. 

Mr. Hobson’s “Incentives in the New Industrial Order” differs 
from the other two volumes in this group in that it is concerned 
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primarily with the future, rather than the past, of society, D, 
fenders of the present economic order have been wont to confound 
socialist critics by pointing to the efficacy of the profit-seeking 
motive as a stimulus to industry and challenging the would. 
reformer to demonstrate how this motive could be supplanted ex. 
cept at the cost of general social impoverishment. Mr. Hobson 
has accepted the challenge. He has made it his task to appraise the 
social merits of the profit motive, to explain in what degree it js 
hampered and distorted by the institutions of capitalist society, 
and to sketch the major outlines of a reorganized system of indus. 
try in which the best features of present economic incentives may 
be maintained, reinforced by motives of public service at present 
repressed. 

In contrast with many Socialists, the author denies that it is 
either desirable or practicable to destroy the “egoism of personal 
gain” as a mainspring of economic conduct. Rather than condemn 
self-interest as a baseness, “it would be far better to recognize ac. 
quisitiveness as a motive of industry which can be made available 
for socially useful work, and to direct it economically to this end.” 
Mr. Hobson states his conviction that modern tendencies of in- 
dustrial development have begun to destroy, or to deflect into 
socially injurious channels, the very incentives to production in 
whose efficacy defenders of the capitalist system have taken pride. 
This conclusion he supports by an array of facts: the stalemate be- 
tween opposing forces in the employment market, the growing 
inefficiency of labor, the apathy of the brain worker, the predatory 
behavior of formidable industrial groups. These various aspects of 
the condition which he describes as the “ Collapse of the Old Order” 
are subjected to psychological analysis for the purpose of laying 
bare the dominant motives at work, and disclosing the obstacles 
which distort these motives into socially injurious forms. Upon the 
basis of this analysis, the author proceeds to summarize the prin- 
ciples which should govern a programme of social reform. Here he 
parts company with many of his colleagues in the socialist move- 
ment, rejecting on the one hand the collectivism of the State 
Socialists and, on the other, the syndicalism of the Guildsmen. His 
own system, because of the limited space he has allowed himself — 
the whole volume numbers only 160 Pages — is presented in 4 
brief and sketchy fashion. This system is essentially a compromise. 
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It calls for public ownership of industries which meet certain tests 
of maturity, for private initiative throughout a large field of eco- 
nomic activity, and for various specific reforms in the government 
of industry, and the distribution of the industrial product designed 
to protect the interests of wage-earner and consumer. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Hobson has not chosen:to present a more de- 


tailed picture of this New Industrial Order towards which, in his 


opinion, the forces of societal evolution are working. The book is 
admirably clear and concrete in its handling of subtle problems 
of human volition, but leaves the reader with many unanswered 
questions regarding practical matters of economic organization 
and regulation. 


E. S. Furniss 


LIBERAL MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH 
Tue Apvancinc Sout, dy Epwin Mims, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


For the task he set himself in this volume Dr. Mims was well 
equipped. As he himself tells us, he was born and bred in the brier 
patch, as Brer Rabbit would say — the brier patch which he main- 
tains is now invaded by signs of cultivation. He was born in 
Arkansas and trained in a Tennessee college. After getting his uni- 
versity degree in the North, he returned to the South to begin his 
professional career as Professor of English in Trinity College in 
North Carolina. Later he went to the University of North Carolina, 
and still later to Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. All along he 
has been public-spirited and alert. As Wilson and Eliot and Hadley 
and many another have done, Mims gives once again the lie to the 
brass-tacks philosopher who says a “‘ professor” don’t know nothin’ 
nohow. He has participated actively in the handling of the social 
problems of his region, which, of course, are the problems of the 
country. Always happy in contemplating the economic develop- 
ment of the South, he is deeply concerned that it shall not be al- 
lowed to cloud the sky of idealism. 

Even so, he shows here a surprising wealth of detail in wide- 
ranging observation. For he is not content with abstractions and 
generalizations: he gives chapter and verse. What, pray, should an 
expositor of Browning know about utilizing as a fertilizer the 
phosphatic slag of the open-hearth furnaces of Birmingham? Read 
the chapter on “Looms and Furnaces” and see. You would expect 
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him to report with illustrative detail the emancipated attitude of 
the learned Miss Newman of Georgia, or the rebellion against th. 
aristocratic tradition in the novels of Ellen Glasgow and Mary 
Johnston of Virginia, or the new bold voice of Gerald Johnson of 
North Carolina, for he is professionally occupied with contempo. 
rary American literature. What amazes you is his interest and jp. 
dustry in the files of those organs of opinion, the newspapers of 
the South, which can hardly be called literature; his familiarity 
with the experiments in the conservation of the pitch-pine forests 
and the larger yield of turpentine in south Georgia; his knowledg: 
of the agricultural problems of his section, though he does not 
discuss the important and acute problem of farm labor. 

What, specifically, does Dr. Mims undertake to do? He presents 
a cross-section of the South, its social life and customs, politics, 
education, literature, theology, and material progress, in order to 
trace in all of them the liberal movement which promises to trans. 
form them all. You see that the South has been isolated, sensitive 
to criticism within and without, conservative, in some things very 
conservative, withal high-minded and self-reliant. Freedom of 
opinion and utterance has been restrained by tradition, but Dr. 
Mims is sure that the tide of liberalism is now rising and that the 
Canutes of reaction, though latterly vociferous and vigorous, are 
really giving ground. Liberal leaders are finding voice and the 
common bond of fellowship and public duty. An intellectual re- 
nascence is on the horizon. 

But, heavens! what a distance we have yet to compass. It is such 
leaders as Page, Poe, Tompkins, Chase, Odum of North Carolina, 
Freeman of Virginia, Latham of South Carolina, Harris of Georgia, 
Moton of Alabama, and many others, who pass before us in these 
illuminating reportorial pages. They are the prophets of the new 
order, but every one of them repeats in his soul the lament of the 
old Hebrew, “who hath believed our report?” What we see here's 
a progressive leadership shown up against the general population's 
indifference and backward look. Even the leaders are not quite 
independent in their liberalism. The author himself thinks a re- 
mark of one of them which gave wide offense was unnecessary and 
unwise, probably because you must respect a prejudice which you 
would uproot. Only one Georgia editor was indiscreet enough to 
touch the “New York World’s” exposure of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
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he promptly lost twenty per cent of his subscribers. Of the three 
leading North Carolina dailies, one is liberal, oneis reactionary, one 
straddles, in the belated and ridiculous controversy about evolu- 
tion. We learn that the people as a rule do not read. There is prac- 
tically no theatre, little interest in music or other forms of art, and 
an appalling lack of information about science and other intellec- 
tual interests of the time. It is not surprising, therefore, though 
it is most pitiful, that any citadel of enlightenment and freedom 
may be threatened with silencing, and that the new learning itself, 
which has revolutionized our activities and our intellectual atti- 
tude, may be resolutely resisted in the name of the social and reli- 


gious status quo. 


All the more welcome, therefore, to Southerners and North- 
erners alike is this assurance of the South’s growing hospitality to 
new truth and new relationships. It will prove a revelation to both 
sections. For the South knows about as much about New England 
as New England knows about the South. 

These sections will probably retain their distinguishing features, 
which are at bottom geological in origin. It is desirable that they 
should. They vary agreeably the horizon of the national life and 
they make their several contributions to the wealth of the national 
character. The future will show them growing in mutual depend- 
ence, acquaintance, and sympathy. The West and South will level 
up with the North and East in economic prosperity as they over- 
come the present tariff discrimination; the South will recover 
somewhat of her old political diversity and prestige as she achieves 
by degrees the national standard of literacy. 

WiiiaM Louis Poteat 


THE SCIENCE OF MENTAL PROCESSES 
OvTLIvE oF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy, dy Wittiam McDovaa tt, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tuere has long been a place for a psychological work that would 
bridge the gap between academic psychology and what we broadly 
conceive as modern psychiatry. Professor McDougall has realized 
this need and in the present volume has earnestly attempted to 
meet it. 

“The Outline of Abnormal Psychology,” as stated by the author 
in the preface, is a logical sequel to his earlier “Outline of Psychol- 
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ogy,” and the two form a most valuable contribution to our know). 
edge of “mental processes.” The first chapter outlines the varioys 
schools of abnormal psychology, and places before us a bird’s-eye 
view of the most important teachings of these modern writers and 
criticises many of them very freely, especially Freud’s ideas of 
“the unconscious,” of his “pleasure principle” and his belief in the 
constantly sexual nature of dream symbols. While Professor Mc. 
Dougall is ever a fearless and searching critic, he is never unmind. 
ful of the value of the contributions of other explorers of the mind, 
as is shown by his statement in a later chapter of the book: “| 
believe that Professor Freud has given an immense impetus toa 
much-needed reform of psychology and has enriched psychology 
with many valuable conceptions.” 

There are thirty-four chapters dealing with the nature of func. 
tional disorders in general — fatigue, drugs and sleep, hypnosis 
dreaming, conflict and repression, automatisms, fears and anxie. 
ties, symbolization, psychological types, theory of personality and 
its disintegration, and an appendix which presents the author's 
opinion that the sex instinct is complex not only on its efferent 
but also on the afferent side and that “the perception by the eye of 
the human form is one, and the principal one, of several innately 
provided roads of excitement of the sex instinct,” and also “that 
the instinct is differentiated in the two sexes on its afferent side.” 
This view of McDougall’s is, of course, widely divergent from that 
of the Freudian school, which holds that the direction of the sex 
impulse is of instinctive origin. 

In a brief review it is impossible to discuss more than a few im- 
pressions made by the book before us and to point out strength and 
weakness where it is displayed. A storm of criticism will doubtless 
assail this work from the staunch Freudians, who believe that the 
understanding of the mental processes can only be fully realized by 
those who have been analyzed by Freud, and so we would consider 
this criticism in the nature of “Thobbing,” to utilize the term of 
Mr. Henshaw Ward, resulting from the fact that McDougall con- 
fesses never to have been analyzed by Freud but rather by one of 
the dissenters, Professor Jung. McDougall is opposed to Freud's 
belief that our mental integration, and disintegration, has its basis 
solely in the instinctive sex life, and also takes a broader concep- 
tion of mental processes than does Jung, who states that the mot- 
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vation underlying mental growth and decay is the development 
on the one hand and decline on the other of the sex instinct and the 
nutritive instinct; for McDougall believes that while these are 
most important forces, there are also other and equally important 
primitive urges in this process of integration and disintegration. 

Regarding regression, which is the tendency to revert to a more 
primitive type of reaction, the author also is in disagreement with 
Freud, who contends that in regression the patient becomes 
dominated by the sexual desires of infancy, and with Jung, who 
holds that the “collective unconscious” impels a return to the 
security of the infantile condition. He takes a psycho-physiological 
view of its mechanism, regarding regression as a truly morbid con- 
dition in which the patient is unable to respond to the higher modes 
of functioning when circumstances call for such higher modes, and 
actually returns to the infantile reaction. In his neurological or 
psycho-physiological interpretation of regression, McDougall is in 
agreement with, or perhaps has even borrowed from, that master 
of neurological interpretation, Doctor Hughlings Jackson, who 
years ago in his lectures on the “Evolution and Dissolution of the 
Nervous System” brought out the fact that both organic injury 
and functional disorder of higher levels of the brain could produce 
lower modes of functioning. This is an excellent example of Mc- 
Dougall’s tendency throughout the book to consider all theories 
of normal and abnormal mental activities, to reject those which he 
considers too narrowly conceived or based on too flimsy evidence, 
and to state the evidence on which he bases his own opinion. 

It is in the chapter on “Vague Fears and Anxieties” that we 
find the author at his best when he presents his psychology of the 
instincts and emotions and demonstrates the usefulness of this 
teaching in an understanding of the psycho-neuroses, for here he 
gets away from the realm of vague speculation and insecure my- 
thology and deals with psychological principles that have stood 
the test of time, and helps us really to understand nervous dis- 
orders such as anxiety states and pathological fears. 

It is unfortunate that McDougall has drawn nearly all his case 
material from the war experience, for, valuable as that experience 
was, there are so many civil cases whose etiology, environmental 
setting, and resistance to treatment offer problems that we must 
understand in detail if we are to interpret abnormal psychology. 
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When the author deals with the disorders of the psychoses, he 
illustrates well the very point he makes at the beginning of th 
book, namely, the need of closer co-operation between psychologist 
and psychiatrist. 

To state that “persistent hallucination is one of the most com. 
mon symptons of mental disorder”’ is to acknowledge an ignorance 
of any vast number of mental cases, as well as a failure to dif. 
ferentiate true hallucinations from illusory or pseudo-hallucina. 
tory experiences. Again, in the chapter on “Schizophrenia,” the 
term used to indicate the patient’s splitting off from reality and 
living in a world of fancy and delusion, the author has failed to 
take into account the conception of this mental disorder as a fail. 
ure of adjustment at a certain level, for he remarks that the prog. 
nosis of distinctly psychotic disorders among soldiers was much 
more favorable than that in similar cases in civil life, and appears 
to account for it by the exceptional strain of the soldier’s life, fail- 
ing to state that in army service the very earliest symptoms of 2 
psychosis were detected (contrary to civil experience) and that the 
soldier was promptly released from war service and returned toa 
level of comparatively easy adjustment. 

When we have an Institute of Human Behavior where there are 
laboratories for the study of animal behavior and wards for the 
treatment of the psycho-neuroses and psychoses, with psycholo- 
gist, neurologist, and psychiatrist working in co-operation in lab 
oratory, ward, and seminar room, then we may hope to bridge the 
gap between the academic psychologist and the physician devoting 
his life to the study, and treatment of mental disorders. Then we 
may hope for a textbook of Abnormal Psychology that will be 
authoritative and comprehensive. Professor McDougall has written 
the best outline of Abnormal Psychology we have; he has investi- 
gated, criticised, stated the reasons for his own beliefs, and withal 


has not attempted to be didactic or arbitrary. 
Artuur H. Ruectes 


WORDS AND THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 
Worps anp Ip1oms, dy Locan Pearsat Situ, Houghton Miffin Co. 
Since the days of Archbishop Trench there has arisen no one to 
write so interestingly about words as does the author of this book. 
Lexicographer he may be, but yet no harmless drudge; for n 
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every one of the five essays that make up his volume one can see 
the work of the thinker and artist. 

To begin with, he is concerned with the property of words 
most interesting to mankind — if we except etymologists — mean- 
ings rather than forms, and the history of ideas in various epochs 
and countries. Thus the essay on English sea-terms traces for us 
the development of the art of navigation from the time when 
prehistoric man first went down to the sea in ships in the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic, and shows how our vocabulary still commemo- 
rates the nautical inventions and discoveries of many peoples — 
Greek, Italian, Frenchman, and Spaniard; Norseman, Hollander, 
Englishman, and American. It is a most compelling proof of the 
composite character of our Western civilization, and at the same 
time, of its essential unity in fostering the co-operation of many 
races through the ages. 

Other aspects of the intercourse between the European peoples 
are revealed in the essays which deal with the borrowing of English 
words by the Continental languages. Here we have subtler matter 
than mere physical inventions, for these borrowings generally have 
to do with men’s thoughts and feelings, and thus lead us to trace 
the history of the human spirit itself, the most important and 
most interesting of all possible studies. It is astonishing how far 
mere words enable us to proceed in this pursuit when our study 
is directed by intelligence and imagination. Thus Mr. Smith 
contrives to draw the picture of John Bull as he has appeared to 
his neighbors during the last three centuries, showing how he 
has impressed them at various times as a master in the arts of 
government, gardening, sport, home life, and social organization. 
Another of these essays, entitled “Four Romantic Words,” is 
a still more extraordinary achievement. It is at once a masterly 
piece of creative criticism, a real accomplishment in historical 
lexicography, and a sort of picaresque novel in miniature, re- 
counting the adventures of the originally obscure English word 
“romantic,” which travelled abroad for a time and eventually 


returned home to find itself famous. If our literary critics will but 
read this little essay, we may hope to have respite forever from 
their unceasing quarrel over the distinction between classic and 
romantic. 


The style of the book is clear and vigorous. Mr. Smith has 
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caught much of the energy and vividness of phrase which he 
admires in popular speech, and in these days of stale metaphors jt 
is a delight to read an essay like that on English idioms with jt; 
appreciation of those “gypsy phrases” still redolent of the soil: 
for our best idioms, like our most vivid and living words, come to 
us, as he says, not from the library or the drawing-room, but from 
the workshop, the kitchen, and the farmyard. 
G. Van Santvoorp 


THREE VIEWS OF FRANCE 


FRENCH Lire AND IDEALS, dy ALBERT FEUILLERAT, translated by Vera 
Barsour, Yale University Press. . 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH, dy SisteY Huppieston, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

A Mrrror To France, dy Forp Mapox Foro, 4. & C. Boni. 
TureeE books on France, one by a professor, another by a journal. 
ist, a third by a man of letters who is, above all, an artist — or, if 
we look at them from a different point of view, one by a French. 
man, another by an Englishman writing for his own countrymen, 
the third by a Britisher writing for the American public — must 
needs offer diverse characteristics. Professor Feuillerat’s volume 
(a course of lectures in book form) is the well-digested, strongly 
constructed, carefully documented work of a scholar, who goes 
straight to literary and psychological values and appraises them in 
the sober mood of an intellectual ambassador from his country and 
a representative of the professorial class and the higher bourgeci- 
sie. His plea has an academic flavor, a richness of literary under- 
tones, a firmness of analytical and logical design, which makes it a 
delight for the cultured reader. The dense, sprouty, and somewhat 
shaggy volume of the Paris correspondent of the London “Times,” 
is full of information, encyclopaedic in its comprehensive outlook, 
abundant in facts and figures, teeming with quick-fire, snappy 
ideas, which on the whole are favorable to the French people, while 
generally severe for the French government. Mr. Ford, as a true 
impressionist, builds his coruscating, crackling rocket of a book 
(if a rocket can be said to be built) of a pungent medley of inflan- 
mable ingredients, now aimed at the French, now aimed at the 
British or the Americans (“‘Anglo-Saxondom,” as he says), with 
general tendency to extol one feature of French civilization, as he 
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ees it, at the expense of some features of Anglo-American idiosyn- 
crasy, which he loathes. If we cannot expect from the latter bril- 
ant improvisation much enlightenment, we are delighted by the 
savory reminiscences or incisive observations, charmed by the 
artist’s gusto and good humor, amused by his talent for drawing 
farcical caricatures and swelling facts to hugely hilarious propor- 
tions, captivated by his brisk, picturesque, colored style. Is there, 
when allowance is made for the divergencies of spirit, method, and 
aim, any concordance in the views which the three authors give us 
of modern France? 

They all three agree in clearing France from the grossly mis- 
conceived or prejudiced accusation of loose living. The testimony 
of the two foreigners is particularly valuable in the matter. They 
have both lived for years in France, not merely spent a few days or 
weeks in the pleasure-haunts meant for the corrupt or idle rich of 
Cosmopolis. They have mixed with the middle-class of lower 
or higher rank, which constitutes the bulk, the bone and marrow 
of France. They know its hard-working habits, dignity, and self- 
respect, and they pay due homage to the French woman, to whom 
they are both inclined to attribute more than half the credit for the 
great and good things of French life. 

These two observers from outside are no less positive or per- 
suasive than the learned interpreter of his own country, when 
emphasizing the intellectual and artistic qualities of the French, 
not only among the élite, but in the mass of the nation. They 
don’t mean mere alacrity or buoyancy of intellect, the charming 
but flimsy graces of wit or repartee, but, at its best, literary 
creativeness, thoughtful insight, scientific vision, artistic creation, 
or, as minor manifestations among the humble, a taste for the 
things of the mind, an appreciation of truth and of beauty, a wide- 
spread devotion to idealistic values. It is impressive to see Mr. 
Huddleston interrupt his criticism of French policy of the after- 
war days, and Mr. Ford suddenly break away from his light lam- 
pooning tone, to sing the praises of the French art of living. They 
envy the French their cheerful philosophy, made, not of careless- 
ness, but of a wise resignation to the mediocrity of things here 
below, coupled with simple enjoyments and the steady endeavor 
to raise the welfare of the family and of the nation as well as their 
own individual standing. Mr. Ford becomes appreciative when he 
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speaks, in his mellow manner, but with no trace left of his Hudj. 
bras-like raillery or Falstaffian exaggeration, of the chivalry of the 
Frenchman, the thriftiness of the Frenchwoman and the keen 
alertness of both. These acute observers are not blind to the seamy 
side of the very qualities and virtues they describe, but their res. 
ervations do not darken the picture of the gentle home life and the 
sweet reasonableness for which they stand sponsors. I wish they 
might have been as lenient to the public life and the politica) 
achievements of the French nation — but I dare not contradic: 
them. 

I cannot pass in review the varied, illuminating, or entertaining 
topics which are treated in the three books under consideration, 
But I should like to dwell a moment on the position they take with 
regard to two much-discussed matters: the immorality of French 
literature and the errors of the French after-war policy. As regards 
the first point, I am afraid Professor Feuillerat is not entirely con. 
vincing when he tries to explain away the insistence of French 
writers — I mean authors of novels and plays —- on irregular or 
unruly ways of living. One can hardly admit that they so insisted, 
as is contended, with the worthy intent of teaching men by con. 
crete examples where bad morals lead to. It would be truer to 
maintain that their aim was truth — the whole truth — however 
unpleasant or even alarming to modesty and decency their picture 
might be. There is no denying that French writers claim wide 
liberty for art — the very untrammelled and unabashed freedom 
that the insurgents of American literature are vindicating to-day 
by precept and practice. For the rest, as Mr. Huddleston intimates, 
some of the offensive forms of the “adultery motive” or the “sex- 
appeal” in French literature cannot but be traced to a certain 
Freudian propensity towards a heady mixture of sentimentality 
and sensuality. How can otherwise the licentiousness of such a 
talented dramatist, say, as M. Donnay, or the salacious scenes of 
M. Lecomte’s or M. Hermant’s novels, or the morbid leaning of 
M. Proust towards homosexuality, be accounted for? The French 
critics generally leave these considerations aside. The Academy 
“crowns” or admits into its bosom the men of talent who have 
gained success, without too much regard to the means by which 
it was obtained. The Parisian public welcomes the authors’ bold 
trespassing over grounds forbidden by decorum or the social sense 
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of self-preservation. To this tacit conspiracy much of the somewhat 
disquieting aspect of some works of modern French literature can 
be ascribed. Fortunately, it does not affect the manners of the 
country. The public of the provinces is by no means so indulgent 
as the Parisians. After all and in a general way, literature is con- 
sidered often as play, and, like many sorts of play, it is apt to run 
into dangerous paths, What is significant and reassuring, and what 
| regret not to have seen mentioned in any of the three books, is 
che recent tendency on the part of the best French novelists, to do 
away with offensive “specialization.” M. Boylesve, M. Estaunié, 
M. A. de Chateaubriant, M. Romain Rolland, M. Hamp, M. 
Henriot, M. Maurois, M. Bordeaux, M. Bazin, M. Pérochon, and a 
dozen others have introduced into the novel a soundness, without 
any mawkish timidity, which inaugurates a new era of French 
realism. 

I will not defend France against the severe judgments passed 
on her after-war policy by writers who take the English or the 
American point of view. We committed mistakes that the common 
sense and the reason of the people redressed in 1924. Yet we may 
not be entirely wrong in considering the war as “the sacred cause 
of civilization,” which ought to entail on all the participants an 
equal share of the burden, some having paid morte in blood, others 
having to pay more in money. But the moment is passed for in- 
dulging in abstract ideas of justice. We have only to gird our loins 
and, at whatever cost, do the task imperatively imposed upon us. 
France has rallied from sentimental contemplation to an earnest 
and strenuous sense of action. If the books by Mr. Huddleston 
and Mr. Ford—on the whole so clear-sighted and well-disposed to 
France—instead of being written in 1925 had been written in 1926, 
they would have readily and generously recognized the change. 

CHARLES CESTRE 


A SERIOUS STATESMAN 
Tue Lire anp Letrers or JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, by THEODORE 
Ciarke Smit, 2 vols., Yale University Press. 
Tue appearance of a definitive biography of James A. Garfield, 
illuminated by his private papers, of unusual importance since 
they include well-kept journals, is a notable event from the stand- 
point of the American historian. The release of the Hayes papers, 
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which Charles Richard Williams used in a “Life,” and later incor. 
porated at more length in a series of volumes, followed by Mck]. 
roy’s similar service for Cleveland, left a gap in the records of the 
Presidents which Professor Smith has now filled. Not a writer who 
has already gone through the period but will regret that he did 
not have access to the material now set before us. 

It is no disparagement of Professor Smith’s labors to say that he 
has been speared, in a sense, by the idea of making the man before 
him a larger influence in the day in which he flourished than all the 
facts may seem to support. Garfield was one of that group of young 
men who came into national politics in the retinue of Chase, a 
statesman who, with all his peculiarities of temper, was a proud 
possession of Ohio and of the country. Garfield was deeply infu. 
enced by this rather austere and highly responsible mind and, upon 
concluding his service in the Civil War and entering Congress, he 
gave a studious attention to problems in the solution of which our 
democracy sorely required guidance. He found pleasure and devel. 
oped skill in the discussion of financial questions. He read and took 
instruction — he had the courage to espouse and fight for the right, 
regardless of the fate which might overtake him as a member of 
the House, who must, at the end of each two-year period, return to 
his district for re-election in a State whose people throughout this 
time were notoriously headstrong in the wrong. Without a doubt, he 
was an orator of great power. He was, besides, a debater of uncom- 
mon deftness and skill. Our fiscal history might easily have been 
more untoward than it was, but for the leadership of this capable 
parliamentarian and earnest statesman. Of these services his biog- 
rapher tells, enforcing what we knew of them before with refer- 
ences to the journals and to letters. 

In other capacities, it is clear, in spite of Professor Smith, that 
Garfield was of less moment as a public man. His nomination for 
the presidency was an accident having to do with factional differ- 
ences in the Republican party. His term was too brief to afford 
a basis for judgment; and the manner in which it was interrupted 
may have added to the fame now enjoyed by his name. 

Professor Smith, because of his closeness to his subject, would 
seem to have lost something in perspective. The biography re- 
mains, however, no matter what we think of all the details of its 
form, a work of prime consequence, and the contribution which the 
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author has made to the materials of history by assembling and 
arranging the excerpts from the papers that came into his hands in 
a pleasantly phrased narrative, puts us under a real debt of grati- 


tude to him. 
E.iis Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


FOR THE EASTERNER 
Tue Artstocratic West, dy KaTHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tus volume of detached chapters seems designed to enlighten 
the ignorant Easterner. Its title is no less provocative for its 
ambiguity, since an acceptable definition of “‘aristocratic” is 
dificult to formulate, and “West” is a territory of shifting or 
indeterminate boundaries. But the author’s own meaning of 
both words is perfectly clear to her, and she at once starts to 
explain them to the reader. The term is applied to that land 
lying between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, and 
we are immediately faced with the amazing conception of this 
region as an integrated and homogeneous part of the United 
States. 

This “Far West” is the real West, its authenticity apparently 
perceptible by any experienced traveller, and its claim to aris- 
tocracy fortified by “subtle confirmations,” not to be ignored 
by anyone untrammelled by that typical Eastern prejudice 
which.is the result of untrue tradition and inflamed imagination. 
Both of these have been nourished by Wild West movies and 
ted-blooded fiction until the distinctions between myth and 
reality are constantly obscured. As a matter of fact, Mrs, Gerould 
thinks that it is to this real West we must go to-day for the most 
valid and significant expression of those American ideals for 
which our New England pioneers fought. Both in the funda- 
mental virtues of character and of conduct — not to mention 
climate and natural beauty — it outshines the rest of this country. 
Its contribution to American social history and philosophy is 
vital and original, inaugurated as it was by frontiersmen who 
created that “law of life” which determined its special form of 
civilization. This law “was merely a codification of the group 
decisions of brave men who looked daily on the bright face of 
danger. It dealt with essentials .. . hunger, thirst, solitude 
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and peril,” but the fruit of its obedience was indeed a goodly 
heritage, if we can accept unquestioningly the optimistic con. 
clusions which Mrs. Gerould’s observations and historical reading 
lead her to draw. 

After this initial and comprehensive exposition, we are given 
in successive chapters “characterizations” of different Western 
cities — not necessarily representative, but certainly significant 
and important — the essential individualities of which are por. 
trayed and interpreted with assurance, penetration, and insight, 
Besides, facts and figures, which somehow have a Chamber-of. 
Commerce air, are judiciously introduced to supply solid infor. 
mation. Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Reno have separate 
chapters, but the rejuvenation of Portland, the supremacy of 
Seattle, the aesthetes of Santa Fé are also thoroughly accounted 
for, though in less space. The surviving Spanish civilization of 
New Mexico is no less commented upon than are the magnificent 
scenery, the excellent markets, and the good manners which 
Mrs. Gerould has happily observed in her visit to the North- 
western States. 

Perhaps her greatest enthusiasm is for San Francisco, which, 
revisited, she discovers more alluring than ever. Here, assured- 
ly, is the truly aristocratic and cosmopolitan city of the country, 
its gentility, culture, and beauty unmutilated by earthquake 
or conflagration. Of the bay she exclaims fervently, “God never 
made but one.” 

Whether analyzing the divorce market of Reno or the Mormon 
situation in Utah or the Indian dances of Albuquerque, Mrs. 
Gerould never fails to produce trenchant statement and pungent 
opinion. Yet one can but feel a sense of exploitation pervading 
the whole volume and in so far as this publicity spirit dominates 
its pages, it can hardly be said to add greatly to its author's 


reputation. 
Rutu Forses E tor 


THE USE OF SONGS IN THE DRAMA 
Sones FROM THE British Drama, edited by Epwarv Buss Ree, Yale 
University Press. 
Tuts is not the first attempt made heretofore to collect together 
the songs scattered among English plays and masks. In 1854, 
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idly Robert Bell pointed the way in his “Songs from the Dramatists,” 


‘On- and he was enthusiastically followed by that belated Elizabethan, 
ling 4. H. Bullen, who, served by an unerring taste for true poetry, in 
his “Lyrics from the Elizabethan Age”’ restored to life many a 
ven beautiful song buried in oblivion. But none of these anthologies 
tern could in any way pretend to be exhaustive. Professor Reed’s col- 
ant lection aims at a more complete survey of this fruitful field. 
Dor- Nearly four centuries of drama are represented in this thick, 
ght. well-printed volume. The bulk of the book, however — some 200 
of. pages out of 254 — covers the period known by the elastic name of 
for- “Elizabethan age” and which ranges, say, from the middle of the 
rate sixteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth. For, as Pro- 
y of HM fessor Reed excellently puts it, “the Restoration marked the begin- 
nted ning of the end. Soon the ballad opera and concert gave England 
n of what formerly the play alone could offer; the singer had left the 
cent stage and the actress had taken his place. A new dramatic tech- 
hich nique had arisen, and though song was still heard, the reign of song 
rth- on the stage was ended.” It is only during the reigns of Elizabeth 


and James that the habit of interspersing plays with lyrics was 
uich, prevalent. 


red- The poems brought together in this volume are not, as a rule, 
try, remarkable for the subtlety of the thought, and they rather strong- 
aake ly contrast with the “recollected terms of these more brisk and 


ever giddy-paced times.” They are “‘silly sooth,” indeed, but of that 
silly sooth has human wisdom been made ever since there were 


mon men. Love, as is to be expected, is a favorite theme — some- 
Mrs. J times love with its bitterness and deceptions, for it can be “a sick- 
gent ness full of woes,” more often love with its ardent devotion and 
ding eloquence, its shouts of triumphs, its secret ecstasies. And still 
‘ates Hi more frequent than love, indeed drowning all other strains, rises 
hor s assertive and unconcerned the rollicking voice of the jolly fellows 


who find in the bottle the power of illusion that transmutes life 










” into an enchanting dream. A sentiment no doubt strange, and 
somewhat provoking, in these prohibition times, though it may 

Yak (gh Uncensured as being indubitably characteristic of a most 
fascinating age, because in it there lives again merry old England 
h with its relish for life and its hatred of mopish melancholy. A 

_ delight for the lover of naive, s bubbli hi 
1854, , spontaneous, bubbling poetry, this 


anthology will also afford the scholars many an opportunity to 
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browse among favorite fields. Professor Reed is not only a poet with 
a fine native perception of genuine inspiration; he is also the critic 
who probably has the most extensive and most intimate knowledge 
of the sources of popular lyric poetry. In the abundant notes 
which accompany the text, Professor Reed has lavished the 
wealth of his bibliographical erudition, recorded variant readings 
together with the stage directions or the context introducing the 
lyrics, collected all the information available concerning the melo. 
dies to which the songs were sung; now and then he has tried to 
solve some literary problem such as the question of the authorship 
of the songs in the Blount edition of Lyly’s plays. No scholar in 
the future will be permitted to ignore the matter contained in 
those notes. In a final chapter entitled “Some Aspects of Song in 
the Drama,” Professor Reed has also given us a most interesting 
outline of the study that might be written on that particular side 
of dramatic literature. I know few essays more concise and at the 
same time more suggestive, bringing out the essential differences 
between the modern drama and the Elizabethan drama. 
ALBERT FEvILLERAT 


AN EXPLORER OF NATURE 
Juncte Days; and Tue Arcturus ADvENTURE; dy WILLIAM Besse; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Few writers on biological subjects have ever attained the popu 
larity of William Beebe. His name has a certain magic to the mind 
of the layman who knows little of nature, thinks science dry and 
boresome and scientific language incomprehensible, but who can 
enjoy Beebe’s books, skip over tedious matter and unpronounce- 
able names, feel himself introduced into the mysteries of an 
unknown world and develop interest in a field hitherto completely 
alien to him. Darwin’s “Origin of Species” and “Descent of 
Man” achieved great popularity, but in both cases it was the 
novelty of the theory and the thorough method of its presentation 
which were responsible for their continued success. Huxley's 
essays had the great distinction of logical, clear, and forcible 
exposition of certain definite problems. More recently, Fabre 
broke all barriers hedging in science, but he did it by masterful, 
yet withal simple, presentation of observations on the life of 
hitherto little-known creatures, thus establishing a connection 
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between the mind of the layman and the surrounding world of 
insects and directly introducing him into the fascinating problems 
of instinct. Whatever his shortcomings, Fabre is primarily a 
scientist, an investigator. The definiteness, the limitation of his 
subject, and the simple and clear manner in which it is presented, 
constitute the charm of his writings. 

Beebe’s subject is rarely scientific, even though it may seem 
to be so at the first glance, and his method of presentation is the 
opposite of simple and is often not only unscientific, but danger- 
ously playful with scientific terminology. Occasionally he limits 
his subject to a certain problem. In such cases, he comes nearest 
to showing his scientific training and is of more interest to students 
of nature. His style is then simpler and more to the purpose, as in 
his description of the Sloth or “the Jungle Sluggard” as Beebe 
calls him. Strange as it may seem, accounts of travels, such as the 
older “Galapagos: World’s End” or the present “Arcturus 
Adventure,” fall into this category; both are of greater use to the 
naturalist and at the same time are distinctly more tedious reading 
than some of the chapters in “Jungle Days.” The trouble with 
Beebe is that he looks at everything in nature as at an “‘adven- 
ture” and presents it from that angle of view, as he himself admits 
on various occasions. An author by dwelling upon and elaborating 
his feelings, giving a personal touch to the account, may make an 
appeal to the lay mind, but the method is strange to science. 
Another trouble with Beebe is his inclination to exaggerate the 
element of danger. Unless there is some special reason for it, who 
gains anything from learning that a man might have been bitten 
by a snake while picking flowers in the forest? To a man who, like 
the reviewer, has been on various occasions in tropical jungles, 
such dwelling on the dangers of exploration as may be found in 
Beebe’s books is distasteful. 

The spirit of adventure is undoubtedly responsible also for 
Beebe’s method of presentation and his style. Every adventure in 
nature recalls to his mind some other adventure or experience in 
his life, which often has no connection whatsoever with the sub- 
ject. An attempt of a male Thrips at flight reminds him of “a 
decrepit car” drawn by “‘a bony horse” in New York. The Thrips 
has poorly developed wings and cannot fly far. Beebe treats his 
unsuccessful attempt as “a gesture,” “a needless effort,” though 
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there is no scientific proof for this assertion. And this “gesture” 
of Thrips reminds him of the car because this too “was a mere 
gesture, a childish fulfilling of certain legal phrases in order to holj 
the franchise of the horse-car line.” Such recollections are to no 
purpose, only increase the bulk of the book, and are at time 
superabundant. To avoid pedantry Beebe uses figurative expres 
sions which are not only hardly necessary, but also, to some ex. 
tent, misleading. In two places he speaks of the sudden production 
of numerous offspring as “spontaneous generation with a ven. 
geance,” forgetting that spontaneous generation is a very definite 
scientific term, the meaning of which is scarcely known to the 
broad public. 

Too much poetry and too little science, too much adventure and 
too little calm thinking, too great diversity of subjects coupled 
together for the sake of narrative, and glaring lack of unity in the 
problems presented, are the most evident faults of Beebe’s writ. 
ings. Yet they are very popular and deserve to be so. If we ask 
ourselves why, the answer is that he gives to the public the only 
kind of writing about nature they can appreciate in an easy, 
rambling style full of similes, circumlocutions, recollections of 
places and known occurrences, interspersed with scientific terms 
and spiced with ridicule. Neither true poetry nor popularized 
science. Nevertheless, very successful, and deserving our appre- 
ciation because it awakens in the general reader an interest in 
nature. 

ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCE 


A CHARMED LIFE 
Diary AND Letrers oF JOSEPHINE Preston PeEasopy, selected and 
edited by Curistina Hopkinson Baker, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In the “Diary and Letters of Josephine Preston Peabody,” we 
have a pleasing and unique contribution to American humanities 
By means of skilfully selected fragments from letters and journal, 
Mrs. Baker allows the chronicle to be narrated almost entirely in 
Josephine Peabody’s own words. The journal, begun in girlhood, 
continues almost to the end of the author’s life. The extracts are 
all captivating. Here is wit, gaiety, courage. Here is the fine glow 
of one of life’s great lovers. Here is the wisdom of a heart so shining 
with spiritual sweetness that it is able to translate deep experience 
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into terms of exquisite frolic. Here are the whimsicalities, the in- 
explicable merriments, the spell of Josephine Peabody’s singularly 
iridescent personality. 

The poet always remained young. The sheer lovely girlish non- 
sense of “January, 1901 — New Year’s — I heard the trumpets at 
midnight and I had a rose with me—for the sake of having a rose 
see two centuries’ — is not more delightful than her exclamation 
of September, 1919—written from the“‘Land”’ in Maine —“* When 
I go out chopping I feel I have a choir invisible (but entirely 
audible) of angels with hatchets and hunting knives, as boisterous 
as harvesters (Italian harvesters) and full of a celestial mirth.” 

The side revelations of distinguished people of the writer’s own 
day give the book a lasting value as a comment upon her gener- 
ation. Horace Scudder, Abbie Farwell Brown, William Vaughan 
Moody, are all revealed to us in delightful new ways through the 
Peabody letters. 

After all — in any objective sense — how little happened! A few 
college lectures and classes, the publication of a few volumes, a 
happy marriage, her children, her trips abroad, the prize play, a 
new house and a farm on the coast of Maine — these are for the 
most part ordinary events in the life of many a brilliant woman. 
Yet life, with Josephine Peabody, was “different”? — even in its 
simplest events. Her life reveals to us not wonderful events but a 
wonderful quality of spirit. Here is the splendid easy swing of 
Josephine Peabody’s conversation, her gay mastery of phrasing, 
her fresh vigor of intellect and feeling. 

It is interesting to note that the mysticism and spirituality of 
Josephine Peabody’s poems is deeply interwoven with the poet’s 
daily life. It is homespun to her — for the wear of every day. “I 
positively believe my faithful diet of fairy tales has told on me — 
for simple as my life is and little as I have seen, the common things 
of life happen to me always in an extraordinary manner — and 
when I meet with a day of good will it pours all over me in an en- 
chanted rain.” 

‘In the troubled loneliness of her youth and in her battle against 
poverty, in her sense of imprisonment by circumstance, began 
Josephine Peabody’s perception of the immanence of spiritual 
life Nothing could be more charming than her conversations with 
‘Angel” — whose guardianship she never doubted. Perhaps be- 
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cause of her serene consciousness of angelic powers in the world 
about her, Josephine Peabody was never bitter in the temporary 
early confusions of her spirit but tossed her whimsical prayers and 
often humorous protestations into the heart of the divine being, 

We should perhaps like to hear more of the ordinary events of 
life which Josephine Peabody’s light touch knew how to make gp 
charming. Her comments on her housekeeping and her children 
are richly entertaining. The reader may be left with an unsatisfied 
and gossipy interest about what she did at school and what she 
said and how she went and came. But this is not the fault of the 
book. Mrs. Baker was undoubtedly aware of the unusual com. 
plexity and variety of Josephine Peabody’s nature and therefore 
confined herself chiefly to the portrayal of the woman of genius, 

We recommend the book to all lovers of high spirit, gaiety, wit, 
personal charm — and above all of those finer attributes not often 
found in such a combination — deep vision of the spirit and that 
ineffable quality of the saints known as Grace. 

Anna HempsteEaD Brancu 


AN EPOCH-MAKING ROMAN HISTORY 

Tue Sociat anD Economic History oF THE Roman Empire, dy M. 
Rostovtzerr, Oxford University Press. 

In recent years, the gloomy prophecies of the fate of Wester 
civilization have turned the attention of scholars with increasing 
interest to the study of the decay of nations and especially to that 
of the ancient Roman Empire. What was the cause of the decline 
of this civilization which endured for over a thousand years! 
Many theories have been put forward, religious, political, biologi- 
cal, economic, and social. None of these, singly, offers a satisfac- 
tory explanation. The truth lies in a number of causes, but to 
assess the various factors in their relation to one another and to 
determine which is cause and which is effect is almost impossible 
after the lapse of centuries. 

To summarize briefly the main political thesis of the book under 
review, the early emperors rested their power on a vigorous munic- 
ipal life in the provinces where the cities were ardently loyal to the 
power which had brought relief from Republican exploitation, and 
had secured peace and prosperity throughout the world. The em- 
perors extended the municipal system wherever they could, partly 
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to secure an ample supply of military recruits from the urban 
bourgeoisie and partly to derive greater support for the adminis- 
tration. However, the urban aristocracy was small in proportion to 
the proletariat in the city and country districts. The latter class 
supported the bourgeoisie, and were oppressed and exploited by 
them. The deep-rooted antagonism between these classes was the 
cause of the civil war and anarchy of the third century. In that 
fateful period, the armies were recruited from the proletariat 
instead of from the upper classes. When the soldiers realized their 
power, they forced the emperors, nominated by them, to pursue 
a policy of ruthless extermination against the city bourgeoisie. 

In my opinion, this theory is far from convincing for several 
reasons, only one or two of which can be briefly stated here. The 
urbanization of the provinces was largely a matter of administra- 
tive expediency. The problem of collecting tribute was much 
simplified when the municipal council was made responsible for 
the assessment of imperial tribute over the whole township. 
There is little evidence for the character of the army during the 
first two centuries, but if a force of two hundred thousand legion- 
aries was drawn from the bourgeoisie, as the author thinks, we 
must postulate an urban aristocracy of such a size that it passes 
belief. Furthermore, the anarchy of the third century can hardly 
be characterized as a proletariat uprising. In an age when famine 
and plague raged, and the expenses of the government were in- 
creased rather than diminished by civil and foreign wars, revenues 
had to be raised. This explains the proscription and oppression of 
the wealthy classes. Taxes had to be collected, and the urban 
aristocracy was the only source which the rival leaders in the civil 
wars could exploit. Nor do I believe that there is any evidence of 
class-consciousness in this age. A few inscriptions record com- 
plaints from villagers, but they are protesting against the exac- 
tions of soldiers and imperial officials. If the army and the ad- 
ministration represented a proletariat uprising, surely they would 
have protected and not exploited their own class. 

The theory that soil-exhaustion played a part in the decline of 


municipal life is completely rejected by Professor Rostovtzeff. 
He believes that the existing remains of a few country villas and 


the ruins of Pompeii prove that there was no decline in the fer- 
tility of the soil. Will the excavation of country residences in Ver- 
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mont a few centuries hence prove that New England farms retain 
their fertility? In my opinion, the evidence cited by Simkhovitch, 
Westermann, Heitland, and others cannot be lightly set aside jy 
spite of Professor Rostovtzeff’s dictum. It is, of course, unsafe ty 
generalize. Soil-exhaustion is a matter of slow progress, an 
in some parts of the Empire the river-valleys, as in Egypt ang 
in Northern Italy, retained their fertility longer than the uplands 
but not every city was possessed of fertile lowlands, and here the 
exhaustion must have come much earlier. This tendency was ag. 
gravated by the lack of knowledge of scientific farming on the 
part of the peasant, and the fact that the farmer was forced to 
exploit his land in order to meet his heavy taxes. 

While I differ from the author on some of the main theses of his 
book, I do not wish to convey the impression that the work should 
be disparaged. Far from it. An economic and social history of the 
Roman Empire has never before been written. To undertake such 
a task, the author must command and digest the evidence of 
thousands of papyri and inscriptions from the Greek and Latin 
world. He must know and interpret the results of excavations 
from Britain to the sands of the Sahara desert, from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the banks of the Euphrates. He must be familiar with 
books, dissertations, and articles scattered through a host of 
scientific publications. For obvious reasons, such a superhuman 
task has never before been undertaken. Professor Rostovtzeff’s 
book therefore constitutes a “bahnbrechende Arbeit.” On every 
page there is evidence of wide reading, profound knowledge, and 
brilliant interpretation. It is written in a vivid style and in a man- 
ner which will appeal to the general reader as well as to the pro- 
fessional historian. With this book as a source and model, future 
historians of the Roman Empire will surely emancipate them- 
selves from a dreary recital of court scandals and military cam- 
paigns, and treat the Empire from the point of view of the vast 
mass of the people in the provinces and cities. 

Viewing the Empire as an aggregation of city-states, the author 
gives an excellent survey of the social, industrial, and commercid 
life of the cities. The most important contribution of the book 's 
the history of the development of imperial requisitions or liturgics 
At the outset, these burdens were slight and easily borne. Gradu- 
ally the system was extended until the whole Empire groaned 
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under their weight. The agricultural communities suffered most 
as their oxen and other beasts were continually being requisi- 
tioned for service in the imperial post. Under the double handicap 
of imperial liturgies and exhausted land, the peasants sought ref- 
uge in abandonment of their farms and flight. In the face of this 
movement, the government had no remedy except to bind the 
peasant to the soil. Thus the institution of serfdom was legally 
adopted. 

In his final chapter the author gives a brief but illuminating 
survey of the age of Diocletian. Here he sums up and discusses 
some of the most important theories which have been advanced 
for the decline of the Empire. While Professor Rostovtzeff 
wisely refrains from any theory of his own, his suggestion that 
every civilization is doomed to decay as soon as it begins to 
penetrate the masses shows that he evidently shares the pre- 
vailing pessimism in regard to the fate of Western civilization. 


ALLAN C, JoHNson 


BOSWELL REDIVIVUS 
Tue Lire anD Letrers or Joun Burrovucus, dy Ciara Barrus, 
2 vols., Houghton Mifflin Co. 

BoswEL is back, this time in a form which neither he nor his 
patron in 1784 could have imagined his occupying — a woman 
doctor of medicine, a very able and agreeable one, in the person of 
Dr. Clara Barrus. But, unfortunately, she has not kept to Boswell’s 
high resolve of writing “a life and not a panegyrick.” 

Dr. Barrus was for some twenty years Burroughs’s secretary and 
devoted friend, and her book is frankly a panegyrick. In some nine 
hundred well-filled pages of biography, I can think of only one 
instance where she implies any disapproval of any action of John 
Burroughs’s life, and that was when he helped his dog kill a wood- 
chuck. Even Burroughs himself had doubts about his conduct 
during the Civil War. “Just think of it,” he wrote, “while the 
Battle of Gettysburg was being fought I was in the woods studying 
the birds. I was pursuing the birds in 1864 when our soldiers were 
dying in the Battle of the Wilderness.” A love of nature does not 
absolve a man from the duties of life, and if Burroughs had even 
done as did his friend Whitman and helped ease the pain of the 
wounded in the hospitals during those terrible years, he might have 
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escaped that charge of being a skulker which Stevenson made 
against Thoreau with less reason. 

There is, however, plenty of light in the story of his life withou: 
the necessity of trying to gild any of the dark spots. The service 
which he rendered was in adding to that evanescent quality which 
we call joy. His views on religion, philosophy, and literature are 
unimportant. His book on Walt Whitman, which he spent five 
years in writing, is already forgotten. A. Edward Newton, in his 
“Amenities,” has written that Thackeray will join the immortals 
with two novels under his arm. Burroughs will enter that same 
company bearing “ Wake Robin” and “Locusts and Wild Honey,” 
and possibly ‘Winter Sunshine.” The rest of his twenty-seven 
books will be forgotten. When in the ’seventies “Wake Robin” 
came out, with its collection of simple, beautiful essays suffused 
with that joy of life which only lovers of nature may know, it 
opened a door through which a great throng of readers have passed 
into a world with a broader horizon than they had ever known be. 
fore. In 1903 Burroughs rendered another great service to the 
public by publishing the essay in the “Atlantic” entitled “Real and 
Sham Nature History,” which pilloried those writers whom 
Roosevelt afterwards designated as nature-fakers, who had been 
writing articles, some of which were even published in school-books, 
full of false statements as to the habits and actions of birds and 
mammals. 

It is these phases of his life which are most valuable in Dr. 
Barrus’s biography and make the first volume well worth reading 
As for the second, it perhaps contains more material than the 
subject justified, except for those to whom Burroughs is a figure, 
“worthy of immortal regard.” 

SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
THE JOYS OF FORGETTING 


By OpELL SHEPARD 


“T HAVE never known a fool,” says Congreve’s Mirabell, 

“but he affected to complain of his memory.” Such com- 
plaints, whether affected or sincere, are always foolish because they 
can never do any good. Mnemonic splints, crutches, and wheel- 
chairs may alleviate the more distressing cases of forgetfulness, but 
there is no real cure. No man by taking thought can add a moment 
tohis memory. But there is another reason why complaints of this 
sort are heard only in the mouths of fools: the law of compensation 
works nowhere more exactly or with greater beneficence than in 
this matter of remembering and forgetting — a fact which no fool 
can be expected to perceive. If I forget the names of pleasant ac- 
quaintances, I fail to remember those of bores with at least equal 
facility. If I cannot trace the tangled history of Goethe’s love 
affairs without omitting a dozen women once all-important to him, 
neither do I retain for very long the nauseous details of yesterday’s 
divorce scandal, and so my thoughts are constantly running them- 
selves free of defilement like a mountain stream. The present year 
is more interesting for me and more livable because last year, in 
essentials so much the same, is already somewhat dim. For a man 
who enjoys what is called a bad memory, life is perpetually re- 
newed, wearing always some hue of morning freshness. 

It may be, however, that Mirabell was not thinking so much 
about the futility of these complaints and the fact that they ignore 
the law of compensation as he was about the indecent mental ex- 
posure, always the mark of a fool, which they involve. The laws 
of reason, we know, are mere social conventions thrust upon us 
willy-nilly by the outer world, and therefore a man may bewail 
with perfect propriety his inability to think straight — although, 
strange to say, no man ever does. It would be entirely decent and 
modest, also, for one to complain at social dinner tables and at the 
club that one has no common sense; but this, too, is rare. Some- 
thing in the nature of fools makes them focus public attention 
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upon that very faculty of the mind about which a wise man yil| 
always be most reticent because it is so intensely personal. A man’; 
memory is the man himself. Tell me what you forget and I wil] 
tell you what you are, says the psychoanalyst. But I can do this, 
too, and in plain Anglo-Saxon. The man who insists upon telling 
me what he forgets is a fool, because he tells me. 

Usually it is idle to conjecture why the lightning of folly strikes 
in one place rather than another, but perhaps we can guess why 
fools so often expose themselves in this particular way. They are 
vaguely aware that all the world loves a forgetter. Our hearts 
warm to him, for there, certainly, is a touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin. But what the fool never sees is that we love 
the forgetter in the act of forgetting and not in that of tedious 
confession. 

When we hear a man complaining of his poor memory, it is safe 
to suspect him of having a rather good one. Such complaints are 
usually a sort of inverted boasting, and they have always a taint 
of egoism. Modesty and wisdom bid us make the best of what 
memory we have, realizing that it can never be much better and 
that in all probability it will some day be much worse. Making the 
best of what is really a bad matter, looking at one’s own irreparable 
defects with so courageous an eye that they take on finally the 
lustre of advantages, may be no mean test of one’s humor and 
ingenuity, and certainly it is an amusement that hurts no one. We 
have heard a good deal about the pleasures of poverty and the 
bliss of ignorance. Why should the joys of forgetting go unsung? 
Fact ought to provide something to say on behalf of a leaky mem- 
ory, and fancy may supply as much more. Let us see, then, what 
can be done. 

I take my own case first because I know it best. As I see it, | 
differ from the majority of fools at least in this one respect, that I 
do not complain. Neither do I boast. Indeed, I cannot positively 
assert that my memory is exceptionally bad. All that I contend 
is that it is bad enough for all every-day purposes. I can seldom 
remember a funny story, for example, ten minutes after it is told. | 
have observed that people seem to like to tell me stories. 

The list of advantages which I derive from my bad memory is 4 
long one. My inability to remember people’s names has brought a 
spice of adventure into my social intercourse which I think may 
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have done something towards sharpening my wits. My own 
thoughts are constantly coming back to me, as Emerson said that 
his did to him, “with a certain alienated majesty.” I can sit down 
«9 a book which I have read already more than once with the zest 
chat comes of almost perfect novelty pleasantly tinged by the 
assurance that my time will not be wasted. For my memory is not 
so bad that I cannot remember what books are worth re-reading. 

Most of the advertisements in the newspapers find in me an 
easy prey. Having my share of the universal desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, I peruse eagerly the highly colored pages that 
tell me how to double my chest expansion while lying in bed, how 
to quadruple my income by signing my name and sending fifty 
cents. The advertising man has, however, recently begun another 
line of attack to which I am adamant. I find nothing to envy in the 
exploits of the monster who is able, after taking a course in mem- 
ory training, to reel off the names of one hundred men whom he 
met ten years ago in a distant city, together with their initials, 
addresses, and telephone numbers. Such performances arouse in 
me a mild form of that same horror which all right-minded people 
must feel in witnessing the feats of the contortionist who can make 
himself look like a spider. 

Wiser men than I shall ever be have reached similar conclusions. 
“It seems to be the part of wisdom,” says Emerson, “‘never to 
rely upon your memory alone. . . . Gladly disburden the mem- 
ory of its hoarded treasures as old rubbish.” Here he merely 
echoes Montaigne, who could never remember anything. To Mon- 
taigne’s phenomenal faculty of forgetting we owe nothing less 
than his Essays, which were in their inception hardly more than 
memoranda. “‘For want of a natural memory,” he says, “I have 
made one of paper.” 

The fact must not be ignored that forgetting is just as truly a 
unction of the mind as remembering, and is quite as necessary — 
hat we could not remember anything, indeed, unless we forgot a 
reat deal more. The paradox holds good that a man’s memory is 
what he forgets with. We are just now learning that we think as 
uch with what we have forgotten as with what we remember. 
¢ may yet discover that all poetry and music are drawn from 
¢ chambers of oblivion. The common stuff of every-day expe- 
ience sinks down there, lies for a time “forgotten” and then is 
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brought back shining, as the sand grain is taken from the oyster 
a pearl. 

Our instinctive preference for people who forget readily is nop 
hard to explain. Observe in the first place that those who remem, 
ber everything are forever dragging in some ill-conditioned fact jp 
spoil good talk. When you expect a thought from them, forth 
comes a quotation. A man who is remarkable for his memory seems 
to keep his whole intellectual stock in his window, and there is no 
use in waiting for him to grope and rummage, because he has no 
buried treasure. The forgetter, on the other hand, is always new 
and surprising, even to himself. He has fewer facts but many mor 
ideas than the rememberer, if you will only wait for them. Sud 
men of four dimensions, whose thoughts we can never exhaust, 
make the best talkers and the best friends. They alone are fit for 
immortality. Heaven would certainly become a bore after a few 
centuries to the man who remembers everything, but to the for. 
getter it will be an opportunity for endless re-readings of old books, 
hearing of old stories, introductions to old acquaintances — really 
quite a charming place. There would seem to be no reason whyit 
should not go on forever. 

If there be anyone so indurated in folly that he still regards for. 
getting as a curse, only one lesson, and that far more severe than 
nature often inflicts, might cure him. Suppose that some day, after 
his thousandth complaint, he were suddenly taken at his word, 
and that a small portion of the contents of subconsctousness wert 
suddenly dumped into his conscious mind. In the agony of such 
moment he would cry out for poppy and mandragora and all the 
drowsy syrups of the world. And when the torture had passed, he 
would build a new altar to the high and blessed gods of oblivio 
































